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Production and Stocks of Southern Hardwoods 


Believing that its readers in every branch of the industry would be 
interested in getting authentic information as to the status of hardwood 
stocks and the attitude of producers toward a possible curtailment of 
production pending a revival of demand, letters of inquiry were sent to a 
number of representative hardwood producers in the southern region ask- 
ing for this information to be sent to us by wire, and the reports given 
In addition to the telegraphic reports received from 
a number of manufacturers direct, staff representatives of the AMERICAN 
JLLUMBERMAN at Memphis and Cincinnati secured reports from producers 


below are the result. 


with headquarters in those centers and these are included in the reports 
The reports received by the 


on stocks and production presented herewith. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate that while 


So for we have not curtailed production but we 
expect in two weeks to reduce 25 percent. The 
present stock on hand is about 80 percent of 
normal.—The CLEVELAND-OCONEE LuMBER COoO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


There has been no curtailing of our production. 
Stock is 80 percent of normal. We expect to shut 
down the mill Oct. 15 unless the market shows an 
improvement. Inquiries and prices are unsatisfac- 
tory.—MANSFIELD HArpWoop LUMBER Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 


Our production at this time is normal and will 
continue producing until Dec. 1 and will then 
reduce about 60 percent. Our stock is 80 percent 
of normal.—Case-FowLER LuMBeER Co., Macon, Ga. 


We are operating about 60 percent, due entirely 
to transportation conditions. Our present stock is 
about 75 percent of normal. We do not expect 
curtailment except only on account of transporta- 
tion conditions.—JEROME HARDWOOD LUMBER Co., 
Jerome, Ark. 


Our mill is shut down and will not begin running 
again until after the first of January. Our stock 
is about 60 percent of normal.—VANSANT, KITCHEN 
& Co., Ashland, Ky. 


We closed down two of our mills Oct. 1 and 
expect to close another one on Jan. 1. Stock on 
hand is 25 percent above normal and production 1s 
25 percent below normal.—W. P. Brown & Sons 
LuMBER Co., Louisville, Ky. 

We have a 100 percent normal stock on hand 
and are running to full capacity. We do not expect 
any curtailment.—EASTMAN, GARDINER HARDWOOD 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Our mill has been idle since May 15 and will 
not start before the first of next June. Our stock 
is about 50 percent of normal.—SuNn LUMBER Co., 
Weston, W. Va. 


We have not curtailed production but on account 
of cutting storm timber we contemplate curtail- 
ment at an early date. Our stock on hand is now 
20 percent over normal.—NeEWw DEEMER MANU- 
FACTURING Co., Deemer, Miss. 


Our stock of lumber is about 50 percent of 
normal on account of the loss of our plant by fire 
early in the summer. Operation of the plant was 
resumed in August and it will produce to capacity 
until a normal stock accumulates.—ALEXANDRIA 
Coorperacre & Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 


some 


extent. 


manufacturers have information. 

Production is now one-half of normal and stock 
on hand is 20 percent above normal. We are con- 
sidering further curtailment of production.—THE 
AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

We have curtailed production 50 percent. One 
mill from which we have been taking the entire 
output will close this week. Our mill will be 
closed just as soon as the logs now on hand are 
cut. Our present stock on the yard is approxi- 
mately 60 percent of normal.—BoMER-BLANKS 
LUMBER Co., Blanks, La. 








Our present stock on hand is about 65 percent of 
normal. We are curtailing production to the ex- 
tent that we are not particular about running 
steady. In other words we shut our mill down 
when anything needs repairs. We expect to keep 
running along in order to keep our organization 
together but we see nothing in the near future, not 
until after Jan. 1, to encourage normal production. 
We shipped less than 50 percent of our production 
during September and orders on hand and pros- 
pects for October are even less.—CLEARFIELD LUM- 
BER Co, (INc.), Clearfield, Ky. 


We have curtailed production one-third and 
will continue on this basis until the market im- 
proves. Our stock is 75 percent of normal and 
25 percent less than Jan. 1.—FaustT Bros. LUMBER 
Co., Jackson, Miss. 


We have about 60 percent of a normal stock of 
lumber on hand and are operating our two mills 
at normal capacity now but are seriously consider- 
ing shutting down one mill entirely unless condi- 
tions immediately improve.—THB KRAETZER-CURED 
LuMBER Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


Our production is about 80 percent of normal. 
We are not considering reducing same in the near 
future. However, several band mills in this sec- 
tion have materially reduced their output. Our 
stock on hand is 15 percent above normal.—C. L. 
Rirrer LuMBer Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


We have not purposely curtailed production. 
Our stock at present is only 50 percent of normal, 
as we have had great difficulty in manufacturing 
the lumber on account of the extreme labor short- 
age. Our cost of manufacturing at the present 
moment is higher than ever before and for the 
last sixty days we have had the only decent logging 
weather in almost two years. Of course, it is 
obvious if the average selling price becomes less 
that the cost of production we will be compelled 
to curtail our activities. There is no reason to 
expect labor costs to be reduced for an indefinite 


more than normal stocks on hand and others have about normal stocks the! 
majority show stocks below normal from 20 percent to 75 percent. 
of production have not been lowered and under present market conditions; 
producers are finding it difficult to continue normal production and the 
tendency generally is to curtail the output of the mills to a considerable: 
It will be noted that a number of the manufacturers contemplate: 
closing down their plants entirely while others will~continue to operate,’ 
but with a very greatly reduced output. 
desires herewith to express its appreciation of the prompt replies to its 
questionnaire and the hearty codperation given it by the hardwood pro- 
ducers in assembling for the benefit of its readers this most important 
The replies received by wire were as follows: 


Costsi 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' 


period. Cotton planters are paying $2.50 a hun- 
dred for picking; rice farmers are paying $5 and} 
board, and they are all shorthanded.—Sourn' 
Texas Harpwoop Co., Houston, Tex. 


Our production is approximately normal. We 
do not expect to curtail our output materially in 
the near future as we have so far been able to 
book sufficient business to keep. pace with produc 
tion. Stocks on hand at present are 75 percent of 
normal.—HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. t 


We operated four mills cutting hardwood with 
10,000 to 15,000 feet capacity each. High waged 
for logging, lack of sales and low prices have forced 
us to shut all mills down. Practically all the small 
mills are down in this section—Rep OaK Co., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


We are closing down our mills at Hornbeck, La., 
and San Augustine, Tex., and are also putting the 
White City (Tex.) mill on a 4-day basis. Stock is 
about 50 percent of normal.—A. L. Boynton Lum- 
BER Co., Lufkin, Tex. ! 

a ee | 

Our stock is now normal but we will shut down: 
to one-half of our capacity on Nov. 1. —DarnELL+ 
Love LuMBER Co., Leland, Miss. 


Our production is 60 percent of nbrmal on —_— 
ber and 40 percent of normal on flooring. Bot 1 
lumber and flooring stocks are approximately nor- 
mal. A further curtailment will be made if nec -es-! 
sary to prevent accumulation of lumber stocks. — 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

bait | 

Our stock is 75 percent of nermal. We will) 
close down Oct. 16 and remain down until market 
conditions change.—SHERRILL Harpwoop LuMBER! 
Co., Merryville, La. 


We are operating our double band mill at Seth,! 
W. Va., at as nearly capacity as labor conditions} 
will permit. We are averaging about 75 percentj 
capacity. The labor situation is worse with us; 
than it has been for several months. This refers 
particularly to woodsmen. Stock on hand is 
slightly in excess of normal. —ROcKCASTLE Lusm-i 
BER Co., Huntington, W. Va. ‘ 

a t 

We have all of our mills down at the present 
time due to depression in the lumber business.) 
In fact we sawed up until we got our yards full; 
of lumber and then had to discontinue. We have} 
about a normal stock of lumber, altho we are so 

(Continued on page 74) 
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very low prices in 


Southern Hardwoods 


which we 


CYPRESS, OLD GRADES 
Car 3” FAS & Tank 

Car 3” Selects 

Cars 2” No. | Shop 

Cars 2” FAS 

ars 2” Selects 

2” No. | Common 

{” Selects 

i” No. | Shop 

{” No. | Common 

1” No. 2 Com. & Box 
re ixlO" No. | Common 


PLAIN RED OAK 
2 Cars 1” FAS 
(Car (” No. | & Sel. 


CAWRWWWNHWa= 
eoecess 
39335 


Stock Offered Subject to Prior Sale. 


can deliver promptly as follows:— 


3 Cars 1” Log Run 
{Car 2” Log Run 
ELM 
3 Cars 10/4” Log Run 
3 Cars 3” Log Run 
HACKBERRY 
2 Cars 2” Log Run 
COTTONWOOD 
3 Cars 1” No. | & Btr. 


-Shrewd IBunyvers- 


are taking advantage of the present temporary 


{Car 5/4” No. | Com 
3 Cars 1x13” & War. No. *T com. 


POPLAR 
2 Cars |” No. 2 & Btr. 
SYCAMORE 
2 Cars 6/4” Log Run 
“TUPELO 
é Cars 1” FAS 
5 Cars 1” No. | Com 
5 Cars |” No 


5 Cars 1” No. 2 Common 


SAP GUM 
3 Cars 1x9-12” Box Bds. 








hes 


Oak, Ash, Sap Gum, 


Red Gum, Black Gum, 


Tupelo Gum, Beech, 
Cottonwood, Poplar, 
Sycamore, Cypress, 
Magnolia, Hickory, 
Pecan, Elm., Etc. 





2 Cars 6/4” FAS 

5 Cars 6/4” No. | Common 

3 Cars 1” FAS 

5 Cars |” No. | Common 

10 Cars 1” No. | C. & B. & FAS 
(About 60% No. | Com.) 

10 Cars {” No. 2 Common 

5 Cars 1” No. 3 Common 


2 Cars 6/4” No. 2 Common 
2 Cars Dog Boards 


QUARTERED RED GUM 


5 Cars 2” No. | & Btr., SND. 
2Cars 1” No. | & Btr. 
3 Cars 6/4” No. | & Btr. 


WIRE US YOUR ORDER 


PLAIN RED GUM 
5 Cars 6/4” No. | Btr. & FAS 
Mostly No. | 
3 Cars 1” FAS 
3 Cars!” No. | & Btr. & FAS 
No. | Common 
4 Cars 1” No. | Common 
3 Cars 1” Nos. | & 2C., & No. I 
(About 60% No. 2) 
2 Cars 1” No. 2 Common 
MISCELLANEOUS 
'Car 2” Nos. | & 2 Com. - 


& 2 Com 

”, mostly on 
8/4 3 Com. Ash 

2 Cars 1” kas Rus Magnolia 


Are cutting two cars Ash per day, 1”’ to 3” thickness. 


Wire us your requirements in West Coast Products. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 


5. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 


J. G. ASHE, Salesman 
Northwestern Representative : 


H. E. CORNELIUS, 621 Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives : 


F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. 


L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 


J 











Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRuU-GRADE 


A guarantee of 


Quality 


A few Choice Dry Items for 


quick movement : 








100M’ 


100M’ 
64M’ 





1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 

150M’ 1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 
15M’ 10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 

5M’ 12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 

1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 

1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
35M’ 114” No. 2 C. & B. Birch. 

45M’ 2” C. & B. Birch. 

88M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 

14M’ 10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 

20M’ 114” L. R. Rock Elm. 

25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 








Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


Northern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 


Building 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Wisconsin 








We Offer— 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries 


will have 


promptattention. Send usalist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


wis” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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A Voice From Kansas— 


Now Is the Time to Build 


So often does the daily and weekly press, 
largely thru a misunderstanding or a misconcep- 
tion of the facts, give its readers a wrong im- 
pression of matters connected with the lumber 
industry and with building, it is refreshing to 
find one giving advice to its readers such as 
was given in a recent issue of the Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle. In an editorial under the caption 
‘“Lumber,’’ the Eagle said. 

** Announcements of cuts in lumber prices 
indicate that this is an excellent time to start 
that house you have been thinking of building. 

‘Any time during the last six months would 
have been a good time to start, but now is eyen 
a better moment for starting. Rents will.not 
always be as high as they are today, nor 
landlords so imperious. Even tenants who live 
at the pleasure of childless couples, maiden 
ladies and bachelors who like dogs better than 
babies, may rear families in the near future, 


for the houses will be built to answer the de- 
mand. But he who builds early, whether for a 
home for himself or for rental purposes, will 
have a certain advantage. Now is the time to 
build the house, while houses are in demand 
as never before.’’ 


Study of Costs a Great 
Need of Industry 


Discussing market conditions one day this 
week a prominent southern pine sales manager 
said that if southern pine shipments now being 
made were figured at the prices at which orders 
are being booked many manufacturers would 
be surprised to find that this lumber is going 
to the buyers at less than cost of production 
and that they are getting nothing for their 
stumpage. He expressed the belief that the 
average realization would figure out at not more 
than $30. 

The cost statement prepared by the South- 
ern Pine Association for July covering opera- 
tions of ninety-seven concerns shows a general 
eost average of $32.05 a thousand feet. In 
this report sixty-four operations show a cost 
of more than $30 a thousand, which very con- 
clusively bears out the statement that southern 
pine operators selling their product at an aver- 
age of $30 are disposing of their lumber at less 
than cost. The average stumpage cost shown 
in the statement is $5.76 which does not nearly 
approximate the present value of southern pine 
stumpage. A study of costs in the lumber in- 
dustry is needed now as never before. 


What Loafing on the Job 
Does to Costs 


Much has been said and written about the 
prevalent high wages as a chief factor in the sell- 
ing cost of almost all products. That the in- 
efficiency, or lessened individual production, of 
many workers also enters largely into the equa- 


_tion is likewise well recognized. Far more con- 


vineing, however, than general discussion along 
this line are concrete examples such as the fol- 
lowing, quoted from a letter received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week from an east- 
ern lumber concern: 

‘¢One of our planing mills built a number of 
kitchen cabinets in 1914, its cost figures show- 
ing that the man employed on this work as- 
sembled one of these cupboards, after the lum- 
ber was placed on his bench, in one day at a 
labor cost of $4. Just two weeks ago the mill 
built a few more of these cupboards, exactly 
like those made in 1914. The identical man 
assembled them, taking two days for each one, 
at $10 a day—an increase in labor cost of 400 
percent.’?’ 

No more pertinent comment can be made than 
to quote the concluding sentence of the lumber 
company’s letter: ‘‘So you can see from this 


illustration that the cost of wood products is not 


all in the cost of the wood.’’ 
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More Careful Utilization Shown 


To Be True Forest Conservation 


In general when forest conservation is dis- 
cussed the practice insisted upon is literally 
the protection and preservation of the forests 
from the lumberman’s ax as well as from de- 
structive fires. A great deal of progress has 
been achieved in the protecting of forests from 
fire, and much has been done in closer utiliza- 
tion of forest products. More care and skill 
are exercised all along the line from the stump 
to the finished product in the handling of the 
tree and the lumber cut from it. 

A careful study of methods in the various 
wood consuming industries shows, however, that 
there is still room for considerable improve- 
ment; and that while the element of time is 
large in the growing of trees, the same ultimate 
results may possibly be accomplished almost at 
once by the adoption of methods of utilization 
that will reduce the consumption of wood. A 
very suggestive discussion of the possibilities 
in the way of reducing the drain upon the for- 
ests without in fact reducing the supply of 
forest products is embodied in a paper by 
Ovid M. Butler, assistant director of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., pub- 
lished on pages 79 and 80 of this number of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘¢Without minimizing in any degree the im- 
portance of forest production,’’ Mr. Butler 
says, ‘‘the field of conservation by better util- 
ization stands out therefore as an intensely 
practical means of accomplishing immediate 
results in reducing the drain upon the timber 
we already have—timber produced in the course 
of hundreds of years of growth and renewable 
only in the same way.’’ The fields in which 
better utilization can be practiced profitably, 
according to Mr. Butler, extend far beyond 
those of lumber manufacturing; including, not 
enly the wood using industries, but paper manu- 
facture and the general use of wood where 
preservative treatment would greatly prolong 
its life. The paper. deserves careful reading 
by all who would perpetuate the lumber_in- 

dustry. 


Colleges Plan Closer Co- 
operation With Industry 


Our universities and colleges have sometimes 
been criticized as not being in sufficiently inti- 
mate touch with industry and business. In other 
words, business men frequently have felt that 
the institutions of higher education are not mak- 
ing as large a contribution to the commercial 
and industrial progress of the nation as they 
might do, without detracting from their chief 
mission of imparting intellectual culture and_a 
broadened outlook. This criticism probably had 
some justification in the past, byt the establish- 
ment in recent years of comprehensive courses in 
business administration, finance and similar 
branches has robbed it of much of its force. 
There seems, moreover, to be a distinct trend in 
the direction of closer codperation between the 
colleges and business interests of the country. 

An interesting recent development along this 
line is the formation, which has just been an- 
nounced, of the Council of Management Educa- 
tion. The purpose of this body, which grew out 
of a conférence held at Philadelphia last March, 
attended: by representatives of the colleges and 
of industry, is to become ‘‘a clearing house for 
all industrial and educational matters in the 
eountry; to promote understanding of the mu- 
tual problems of industry and the college, and 
to keep a perpetual inventory of the educational 
needs of industry and of the ability of the col- 
leges to meet these needs.’’ 

The council plans to. establish in at least a 


majority of the 620 American éolleges, a course 
in management education which will go far to- 
ward furnishing a sufficient supply of properly 
trained executives for the expanding industries 
of the United States. Within one year, it is 
estimated, one hundred colleges will have in- 
cluded the industrial course in their curricula. 

Besides representatives of the faculties of 
many of our leading colleges, the personnel of 
the council includes executives of railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and some of the most important 
manufacturing industries. 

This move to establish a liaison between our 
educational institutions and industry should 
produce valuable results in the way of furnishing 
trained leadership, as well as in fostering mutual 
understanding, 


Recent Price Recessions Should 


Stimulate Building 


Radical recessions during the last few months 
from the peak prices of lumber have brought 
that commodity to a bed rock basis which re- 
moves any reason for delaying building opera- 
tions on that score. In the downward price 
movement, so far as building materials are con- 
cerned, lumber, altho advancing relatively less 
during the high price period than most other 
commodities, has taken the lead. All over the 
country lumbermen have shown a sincere desire 
to do all in their power to get building opera- 
tions started, even to the extent of sacrificing 
present profits. Lumber reductions alone, how- 
ever, will not suffice, for the reason that lumber 
represents only approximately 30 percent of the 
total cost of an average frame dwelling, a fact 
that the general public seems very slow to grasp. 

In this connection an article appearing in a 
recent issue of the house organ of the Comer & 
Scearce Co., Mooresville, Ind., which operates a 


line of country yards, states the facts very , 


clearly. The company, evidently taking as a 
basis of comparison a relatively recent date, 
says: 

‘*Lumber prices are lower, all the way from 
10 to 20 percent, with a few items, such as lath, 
still more, and we have reduced our prices ac- 
cordingly. We are glad that lumber has been 
the first commodity to come down, and believe it 
will give a decided impetus to building opera- 
tions, which had been checked by rising costs 
and poor transportation. ’’ 

The company then proceeds to refute, by re- 
lating an actual occurrence, the erroneous im- 
pression existing with regard to the relationship 
of lumber prices and the cost of a finished build- 
ing, especially as applied to residences. The 
writer of the article quoted proceeds: 

‘¢ “When will lumber prices come down so a 
fellow can afford to build?’ has been a common 
question put to lumbermen. Recently I an- 
swered an inquirer thus: ‘If you were going to 
build a $10,000 house, how much cheaper do you 
think you could build it if you were given the 
lumber absolutely free?’ He said he did not 
know. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘the house would still 
cost you $7,500.’ The party decided that there 
were some pretty big elements of cost besides 
lumber in a building.’’ 

A very considerable proportion of the cost of 
construction of dwellings, particularly in cities, 
is represented by the plumbing and heating fix- 
tures. .Therefore, any downward tendency in 
price of these commodities is encouraging. In 
this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to quote from a letter which it received 
a few days ago from a Chicago manufacturer of 
plumbers’ brass goods, as follows: 

‘“We are announcing to the wholesale trade 
that we are reducing our prices on plumbers’ 


brass goods 10 to 25 percent, effective Oct. 1. 
Wages will not be lowered, for the present at 
least, as there has been marked improvement in 
efficiency and production, which will in part off- 
set this price reduction. We are assured that 
the cost of raw materials entering into the man- 
ufacture of our product will be substantially re- 
duced in the very near future. If the present 
movement continues this will mean further re- 
ductions in plumbing supplies. The high cost of 
all building materials has held back construction 
work, and we are going to pioneer in our branch 
of the industry by making the reductions above 
mentioned in a way to stimulate building. ’’ 


Auto Manufacturer “Plays Fair” 
with Other Employers 


The reputation of Henry Ford as a liberal 
and progressive employer has become well estab- 
lished. Some economists think that he has gone 
too far in the direction of liberality, by estab- 
lishing a wage standard that other industries 
less fortunately situated can not meet. 

Naturally, therefore, wherever a new Ford 
project is being established there is a scramble 
of workers to desert their jobs and get on the 
Ford payroll. The Ford Motor Co. has quite 
recently acquired 440,000 acres of hardwood 
timber in seven counties in upper Michigan and 
is building, at Iron Mountain, a large sawmill 
and woodworking plant, which when in opera- 
tion will supply the bulk of the hardwood parts 
used in the manufacture of Ford cars. It is 
greatly to the credit of Mr. Ford that the com- 
pany has declined to hire for construction or 
other work in connection with this project any 
men who could be proved to have left the employ 
of any lumber or mining company in upper 
Michigan for the purpose of ‘‘ getting a job 
with Ford.’’ In explanation of this definite 
policy of the company, an official said: ‘‘The 
lumber and mining men of this section gave 
Mr. Ford excellent codperation in the selection 
of this site, and he does not intend to injure 
their operations if he can help it.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that this 
practical application of business ethies deserves 
notice. 


Open Shop Association Move- 
ment Gains Momentum 


When conditions become intolerable, whether 
in government or industry, sheer necessity 
forces men to seek a remedy, and the quest 
seldom is unsuccessful, tho the process may 
entail temporary disaster to one or both of the 
contending parties. About two years ago it 
began to be apparent that something must be 
done in an organized way to break the strangle 
hold of lawless, rapacious, contract-breaking 
unionism upon the throat of industry, or else 
the nation would very soon find itself under 
the complete domination of a labor autocracy. 
Indeed, we were not far from that state. At 
the most critical stage of the war, the railroad 
unions, taking advantage of the national 
emergency, had forced Congress abjectly to 
yield to their demands under the threat of 
stopping every wheel on every railroad in the 
United States. Emboldened by success their 
spokesmen and apostles sprung upon the coun- 
try the Plumb plan, a proposition which for 
cool insolence and audacity has never been 
equalled. The coal miners followed suit with 
threats to cut off the country’s fuel supply, 
paralyzing industry, and causing untold suffer- 
ing, unless their demands were. granted forth- 
with. 

These and many other events of similar im- 
port have served to convince the thinking pub- 
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lic that the brakes must be applied to radical 
and irresponsible unionism. Unwisely led and 
intoxicated with power, perpetually demanding 
more pay and shorter hours while in many cases 
reducing production almost to the vanishing 
point, unionism of the brand we have become 
accustomed to menaced every industry and 
practically nullified the constitutional right of 
individual action. 

As in medical science the disease often sug- 
gests, and sometimes furnishes the remedy, so 
out of the conditions that have been outlined 
grew the open shop movement, or ‘‘ American 
plan’’ of employment. This movement has 
made wonderful headway. Since its inception, 
in organized form, in Texas about two years 
ago, city after city has been absolutely rid of 
union rule, and the rights of employers to hire 
whom they will and of men to work for whom- 
soever they choose, have been reéstablished. 

The latest city to organize an open shop as- 
sociation is Shreveport, La. At a great mass 
meeting held last week, an association with a 
membership exceeding nine hundred, repre- 
senting the industrial, business and profes- 
sional interests of the city, was formed. It is 
interesting to note that the movement is headed 
by a lumberman—S. H. Bolinger, president of 
the Bolinger Lumber Co. On the board of di- 


rectors are a number of leading lumbermen, 
and the names of all the lumber concerns of 
the city and the immediately adjacent territory 
appear on the membership roster. 

The purposes of this newly formed associa- 
tion, as outlined in the articles of incorpora- 
tion are: The promotion of the industrial and 
business interests of the city; establishment of 
equitable industrial conditions for employers, 
employees and the public; by its teachings and 
good offices to avert industrial disturbances; 
to oppose restriction of output, sympathetic 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts and illegal persecu- 
tion of individuals; to secure for employers and 
employees the freedom of individual contract 
in the matter of employment and insure every- 
one his right to earn a living regardless of 
membership or nonmembership in any organiza- 
tion; to prevent any interference with persons 
seeking thru honest effort to earn an honest 
living; to lend its aid and influence to protect 
everyone in his lawful right to conduct his busi- 
ness as he deems proper, so long as he does not 
eneroach on the rights of others. 

There are now considerably over one hundred 
well established open shop associations in the 
country. The movement is strongest in the 
Southwest, Texas having seventy-two and Okla- 
homa fourteen. Sometimes styled the ‘‘ Amer- 


ican plan,’’ the movement also has become well 
entrenched in other parts of the country. Seat- 
tle won its fight against union rule many months 
ago. Notable victories have lately been 
achieved in Denver and Salt Lake City, and 
they will be followed by increased effort. 

This movement is not based upon antago- 
nism to organized labor as such, and the right 
of a man to affiliate with any organization that 
he sees fit to join is not for a moment ques- 
tioned. On the other hand, an attempt by any 
organization to deny to individuals the right 
to earn a living unless they hold membership 
therein is opposed with all the force at com- 
mand. Back of the movement is a volume of 
public sentiment that when crystallized is irre 
sistible. 

In large sections of the country the tide to- 
ward the open shop is flowing strongly. How 
far it will go depends to a great extent on the 
attitude of organized labor. If the labor 
unions persist in the suicidal policy of calling 
frequent and unjustifiable strikes, the repudia- 
tion of agreements, and the disregard.of the 
public that have marked their course for the 
last two or three years, the open shop move- 
ment will be greatly accelerated, because it is 
the only remedy for conditions that are fast 
becoming intolerable. . 





WANTS QUOTATIONS ON WICKER 

We want ‘a journal that will give us quotations 
on wicker.’ I have not been able to find such 
quotations in the copy of your journal sent to us. 
I write to you in the hope that you will be able 
to tell me where I will find such quotations.— 
Inquiry No. 130. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
the ‘‘consulate general’’ of one of the new 
European republics. The war almost stopped 
the importation of wicker and has made the 
price very unstable. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is not informed of any journal which. reg- 
ularly publishes quotations on wicker. The 
latest sale of wicker in the Chicago district of 
which record was obtained, was at the rate of 
$1 a pound.—EpIrTor. ] 


WANTS TO SELL WESTERN DOGWOOD 

We are interested in a list of dogwood users. 
There is a large quantity of this material on our 
operations here, and we would like to make some 
shipment of this stock to reliable concerns.—IN- 
quiry No. 80. 


[The lumber company that has this dogwood 
is located in Oregon, and has been furnished 
with a list of buyers of eastern dogwood, which 
is used in the manufacture of shuttles, golf 
clubs, and small handles. 


The western dogwood is a different species, 
but belongs to the same genus as the eastern 
tree. Few uses have been reported for western 
dogwood. Ten or fifteen years ago it attracted 
some attention as a probable source of wood for 
shuttles, but if any development of the resource 
followed no account of it seems available. It 
has only two-thirds the strength of the eastern 
dogwood, but compares favorably with it in 
elasticity and hardness. 

Western dogwood attains sizes much larger 
than the eastern species. A height of 100 feet 
is claimed for it on the coast of British Colum- 
bia, but authentic measurements of trees more 
than half that tall are hard to find. Some 
trunks are 20 inches in diameter. 


The tree ranges from British Columbia to 
southern California and in some localities is 
rather abundant. It prefers shade, and the 
largest specimens grow where sunshine is not 
much in evidence. Attempts to make it thrive 
under cultivation in parks and yards have not 
generally been successful. It bears a large false 





flower. which attracts attention, but the real 
flower is small and inconspicuous. 

The tendency of the wood to check badly in 
seasoning has stood in the way of using it for 
some purposes, yet it rates high in a number of 


qualities and it deserves more attention than 
has yet been given it.—EpITor.] 


SOUTHERN WHITE CEDAR FOR CHESTS 


I notice an article in your journal of Sept 18, 
page 50, headed “Will Make Cedar.Chests.” I note 
that you tell of the kinds of cedar suitable for 
this work. This is to inform you that, in my 
opinion, you failed to mention the best wood for 
the purpose that can be found in any quantity. I 
refer to juniper or southern white cedar. As you 
are aware, I am in the business of getting out 
telephone poles. We have quite a percentage of 
timber that is too large for this purpose, and such 
timber can be cut into logs for lumber. 

Southern white cedar is a very fine quality and 
has for many years been used for boat building. 
This cedar has a very strong odor of cedar oil, 
and the grain of some of these boards is very 
beautiful, and in every way is suitable for cedar 
chests. I believe that I can furnish quite a 
quantity of lumber for cedar chests, and would 
suggest that you refer your parties to me. This 
southern cedar formerly grew as far north as 
New Jersey, but it has all been cut in the east 
coast section, and used for boat building, shingles 
etc. I would be pleased to take this matter up 
with parties who are looking for lumber suitable 
for chests.—WILLIs H. GiLpert, Bainbridge, Ga.— 
No. 55A. 


[The article referred to by Mr. Gilbert was 


inserted on behalf of an Ohio company, which’ 


wished to engage in the manufacture of cedar 
chests. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased 
to give publicity to Mr. Gilbert’s remarks 
about southern white cedar.—EpirTor.] 


WANTS DOGWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCKS 

We are in the market for dogwood shuttle 
blocks, and if you know of anyone who is in posi- 
tion to furnish this class of material please be 
good enough to put us in touch with him—In- 
quiry No. 123. 

[The above inquiry comes from a company 
specializing in exporting and indicates, when 
taken in connection with other similar inquiries 
recently received, that there is an excellent mar- 
ket for not only dogwood logs but for dogwood 
shuttle blocks as well. Those ha dogwood 
shuttle blocks available will be promptly put in 
touch with the inquirer.—Eprror.] 


RUG POLES WANTED 

I am writing to ask if you can give me informa- 
tion as to where I will be able to secure bids on a 
large quantity of rug poles. These are used by 
rug manufacturers to roll their rugs on to ship 
them. They must be 1% inches in diameter and 
must be straight and contain no pitch pockets or 
large knots that will impair the strength of the 
pole or become loose so as to tear the rugs. They 
may be made out of gum, redwood, or spruce, and 
lengths are specified between 9 and 12 feet. If you 
¢an give me any information as to where I can 
get a figure on this stock I shall appreciate it very 
much.—Inquiry No. 102. 

[This inquiry was sent from New York City, 
and the specifications are so complete that 
manufacturers who are in the business of mak- 
‘ing such poles will have no trouble in figuring 
on the work. The addresses of interested per- 
sons will, on request, be forwarded to the in- 
quirer by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITor. J 


SAMPLE BLOCKS OF WOOD WANTED 

I am making a collection of different kinds of 
wood for my manual training classes. I would be 
much obliged to you if you could assist me in the 
work of supplying samples of the following, prefer- 
ably of the size 24%” by 5”, oak, plain and quar- 
tered ; birch, hickory, elm, spruce, basswood, syca- 
more, hemlock, hard and soft pine, hard and soft 
maple, cypress, walnut, butternut, cedar, tama- 
rack, poplar, ash, gumwood, and mahogany.— 
Inquiry No. 62. 

[These sample woods are wanted in northern 
Wisconsin, as part of an equipment for a train- 
ing school. This inquirer has been furnished 
with the addresses of laboratories that supply 
schools with this kind of material, and any other 
addresses of interested parties who so request 
will be forwarded. 

The requirements as stated in the foregoing 
list are somewhat uncertain, because some of 
the names used include several species of wood. 
For instance, there are in the United States 
more than twenty kinds of white oaks and a still 
larger number of red oaks; six kinds of birch; 
fourteen kinds of ash; five elms; a dozen soft 
pines and a dozen hard; more than a dozen 
hickories; and so on thry the list. 

For this reason, it is important that the sam- 
‘ple woods be procured from a competent au- 
thority that will not only’ supply genuine sam- 
ples but will see that they are labeled with cor- 
rect names.—Eprror. } 
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The General Outlook 


In most sections the weather has remained 
ideal for maturing crops. Yields of practically 
all crops are exeellent, tho, of course, here and 
there crop failures are in evidence, as in some 
sections of North Dakota. The most discon- 
certing thing in the crop situation is the recent 
trend of prices. Material drops have been re- 
corded in the prices of wheat, corn and other 
grains and in livestock as well. Cotton has re- 
ceded, but the market is not as weak as the 
grain market. The trend of the market has 
caused farmers to pause and consider, and, as 
they have been probably the most liberal pur- 
chasers of necessities, retailers in farming sec- 
tions are finding it harder to get business. How 
long the present spirit of caution will prevail 
ean not be foretold. Careful observers incline 
to the belief that with the shortage of food 
which continues in Europe and the fact that 
cities in the United States are not any too well 
supplied, there will be an active market and 
the farmer will realize fairly good prices, altho 
it is expected that these prices will stand their 
share of the general reductions which seem to 
be in order. 


Call for Southern Pine 


The week has seen no improvement in the 
southern pine situation. Demand remains small 
and where buyers are looking for stock they do 
a great deal of shopping about in order to get 
the best price possible, as there is frequently 
considerable spread even in the same market. 
Some transit cars have been sold especially 
cheap. The market is not dead, but is largely 
dormant. Retail lumbermen are not finding any 
great demand for lumber; they have reasonable 
stocks on hand in most cases and consequently 
they do not want to purchase any more lumber 
than is absolutely essential to carry them until 
next spring. The investment in stock in retail 
yards has very materially increased in the last 
two years and consequently purchasers are, 
wherever possible, confining their stocks to ab- 
solute, bare requirements and in many cases 
are pursuing the policy of letting the stock run 
down, at least until the first of the year, irre- 
spective of the demand. Consequently reduc- 
tion in price is not the argument with which to 
capture the buyer, if one is to judge from pres- 
ent results from the pursuit of that policy. In 
fact, an unsteady market is just as undesirable 
to the retailer as to the manufacturer—witness 
the retail lumber company which recently had 
the lumber for seventy-five houses canceled be- 
cause of the falling market. 


The Call for Hardwoods 


Almost without exception reports indicate that 
the hardwood market is dull and, if anything, is 
slowing’ up. Purchases are small and prices 
vary greatly, there being a decided tendency on 
the part of many sellers to make concessions, 
provided stock can be moved. This tendency 
prevails in spite of the fact that stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers are not up to normal 
and production is not proceeding at a normal 
rate. Wire reports from a group of seventy- 
one representative southern and eastern hard- 
wood manufacturers to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN show this very elearly. Of this seventy- 
one, twenty-nine reported stocks as being either 
normal or in excess of normal, while the remain- 
ing forty-two reported stocks as being all the 
way from 10 to 80 percent of normal. Of this 
same group only thirty-one reported production 


. 


as proceeding at 100 percent of normal and of 
these thirty-one, fifteen will curtail or cease 
operations as soon as logs on hand are sawn. 
Of the remaining forty, twelve are not operat- 
ing at all and the balance are operating at 30 
te 80 percent of normal capacity. A number 
of these will further curtail production unless 
the market improves, and many concerns are not 
logging and are now sawing only to work up 
logs which would be ruined if not manufac- 
tured at once. Assuming that this condition is 
typical of the eastern and southern districts, it 
is reasonable to conclude that, while price con- 
cessions are offered freely, there are available 
no large stocks that will long continue to ex- 
ert pressure if production is curtailed much 
more. In the North, conditions are not mate- 
rially different. 


Pointers on Cypress 

Stocks at cypress mills are anything but nor 
mal and in many cases range around 50 percent 
of the amount ordinarily carried. Production 
of the large mills is proceeding at a steady rate 
and ranges around 90 percent of normal. While 
the market is not exactly keen, cypress manu- 
facturers report no difficulty in disposing of 
stock which is ready for sale. The railroads are 
buying a good deal of cypress and retailers show 
a considerable liking for this wood. All in all, 
with the retail trade, the factory trade and the 
railroad trade, the manufacturers have nothing 
to complain of and the prices remain very firm 
and have not shared in the general recessions. 


Fir and. Redwood 


The Douglas fir market has been anything but 
brisk and in more than one section fir is offered 
at prices substantially under those of compet- 
ing woods. Actually very little of the business 
being booked by the mills is going to the retail 
rail trade, as railroad buying leads the list in 
volume and is seconded by the domestic cargo 
business. The total volume of business, however, 
has shown an increase lately, largely because of 
the placement of some heavy orders for railroad 
material, the largest being one of 20,000,000 feet 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
In commenting upon the fir market the head of 
a line-yard concern which normally buys large 
quantities of fir stated that the recent drop has 
totally killed off such building as was in imme- 
diate prospect or that could be abandoned. In 
a way this retailer—and unquestionably his 
viewpoint is shared by many others—feels that 
the halt is a good thing, for it will permit the 
retail lumbermen to stock up on items such as 
cement so that when the enormous potential build- 
ing demand breaks loose they can be in position 
to supply the needs, a condition they have ab- 
solutely not been in for the greater part of this 
summer. Mills are not very keen about accept- 
ing orders for timbers; orders for yard stock are 
desired especially. For the week ended Sept. 25 
a group of Douglas fir mills reported: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
58,415,410’ 71,999,794’ 72,190,322’ 
While the demand is not very keen for red- 

wood the manufacturers are holding prices 
fairly firm. Some considerable orders have re- 
cently been booked and have in no small meas- 
ure played a part in stiffening the market. For 
example, for the week ended Sept. 25 a group 
of ten redwood mills reported: 

Shipmentsof Production of 

4,241,000’ 6,420,000’ 


Orders of 
7,077,000’ 


Pointers on the Western Pines 

Some of the large Inland Empire mills are 
getting ready for an early shutdown and many 
of the smaller mills have closed. The volume of 
sales has been small. Buyers are finding it 
much easier to obtain concessions and there is 
a notable tendency to lower prices where there 
seems a reasonable chance for securing new busi- 
ness. Shop continues inactive, but: the better 
grades of finish are scarce and sell readily. For 
the week ended Sept. 25 a group of Inland Em- 
pire mills reported: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
14,734,000’ 26,310,000’ 9,100,000’ 
Conditions in California and southern Oregon 

are not essentially different from those prevail- 
ing in the Inland Empire. In some cases cars 
are difficult to get, but on the whole business is 
even harder to secure. For the week ending 
Sept. 25 a group of ten mills reported: 

Shipments of — Production of Orders of 
4,396,000’ 12,824,000’ 5,303,000’ 


North Carolina Pine Situation 

The North Carolina pine market is dull and 
on the whole retail buyers have sufficient stocks 
on hand to meet the present demand without any 
difficulty; consequently they are sitting tight 
and waiting. Some considerable price reduc- 
tions have been made in the hope of increasing 
buying, but outside of some small spurts noth- 
ing of importance has developed. On the other 
hand some of the largest manufacturers abso- 
lutely refuse concessions and have withdrawn 
from the market. Manufacturing conditions and 
the car situation have not improved greatly. 
For the week ended Sept. 25 a group of forty- 
six mills reported: 
Shipments of Production of 

6,556,171’ 7,456,497’ 


Orders of 
4,764,348’ 


Shingle and Lath Demand 


Very material reduction in production of red 
cedar shingles is in immediate prospect as a re- 
sult of the dull market. Inquiry is small in vol- 
ume and sales are few. Some of the mills re- 
fuse to name prices until conditions are better 
and have withdrawn from the market. On the 
other hand, pressure is being brought to bear by 
certain manufacturers to clear up surplus stocks 
and some very low prices have been realized. 
Stars are selling better than clears and there is 
less than the customary spread in price. The 
cypress shingle market is somewhat more active 
and the same is true of the white cedar demand. 
The call for lath is comparatively small and 
prices continue to go downward. In fact, it is 
now possible to purchase lath at what may. be 
termed normal prices, if the buyer searches long 
enough. 


Market Sidelights 
CONSIDERED from every angle the railroad 
situation is showing improvement, with more 
train miles than at any other time in two years, 
more freight car miles, more ton miles, more 


tons per car, more cars loaded, more prompt 
loading and unloading, and practically no 
strikes in effect. 

InpicaTions that the slump in business is 
nearing an end and that a revival of activity 
may be looked for in the early part of 1921 are 
contained in the Annalist’s index number of 
current business conditions. For the first time 
since November of last year the number is @ 
potential forecast of good times to come. 
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Some Interesting Comments on the Butler Report 


The report on ‘‘The Movement. of Softwood 
Lumber Prices in the Middle West in Relation 
to the Timber Supply’’ by Ovid M. Butler, as- 
sistant director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
which was printed in the Oct. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received much 
favorable comment and while some lumbermen 
do not agree altogether with Mr. Butler’s con- 
clusions they are unanimously agreed that this 
report by Mr. Butler is one of the fairest and 
best discussions of the subject that have eman- 
ated from the Forest Service. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received from R. B. Goodman, 
of Marinette, Wis., chairman of the bureau of 
economics of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, an interesting letter com- 
menting upon the Butler report in which Mr. 
Goodman says: 


I have read Mr. Butler’s article in this week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a great deal of _in- 
terest. This most comprehensive study of the un- 
derlying causes of the shifting of softwood lum- 
ber prices from year to year forms a most valuable 
collection of important economic data for the 
students of market conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. A 

While it is generally conceded that the final shift 
in the center of lumber production from the South 
to the Pacific coast will place lumber in the future 
in a higher position in the scale of commodity 
prices, there is no reason for the deduction which 
Mr. Butler makes that this higher price line will 
be largely the result of weakened inter-regional 
competition. It is entirely accounted for by. the 
increased distance from the center of production 
to the center of consumption. 

Inter-regional competition is not diming 
the shifting of the various regional d 
areas. . 

Mr. Keith has often pointed out in hi 
studies the disastrous effect upon lum 
eaused by a very slight percentage of_ovi 
tion within the southern pine industry, @ 
always been recognized that the comp 
tween hemlock and southern pine has h 









ket influence entirely out of proportion to the 
relative. production of the two species. 


Fire Destroys Colorado Lumber Yards 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 5.—Following two explo- 

sions fire destroyed the yards of the Independent 
Lumber Co. at Grand Junction Monday night, 
which were still burning at noon Tuesday. The 
company offices, coal storage houses, lime shed, 
sash and door house and two freight cars were 
entirely consumed. The lumber loss is $90,000 
and the total loss $115,000, which is fully in- 
sured. The explosions are believed to be the 
work of a man who was refused work. 


Amends Timber Tax Regulations 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—The Treasury 
Department today promulgated Treasury deci- 
sion No. 3076, embodying the final regulations 
for figuring depletion of timber for income tax 
returns. The new regulations have been com- 
pleted for months, but were not finally approved 
by Secretary of the Treasury Houston until Oct. 
5. Despite the delay in final approval, only 
minor changes were made, and the regulations 
could have been issued long ago. 

The new decision makes changes in articles 
Nos. 228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234 and 235 of 
the original regulations and adds articles Nos. 
236 and 237. No change is made in article 
No. 232. The amended articles cover the ques- 
tions of capital recoverable thru depletion al- 
lowance in the case of timber; computation of 
allowance for depletion of timber for a given 
year; revaluation of timber; charges to capital 
and to expenses; information to be furnished by 
tax payers claiming depletion of timber; deter- 
mination of fair market value of timber, and 
determining quantity of timber. The two addi- 





No matter what the relative production of white 
pine, hemlock, yellow pine and Douglas fir, the 
inter-regional competition, which Mr. Butler says 
in the past has been one of the most effective 
levelers of lumber prices, will continue with un- 
diminished force. 

_Inter-regional or inter-species competition is not 
the strongest competitive force in the lumber mar- 
ket, it is simply the most obvious competition. 

Of still greater influence is the intra-regional 
competition between individual operators. Edward 
Hines has demonstrated this many times by care- 
fully. prepared market surveys covering all the 
principal distribution centers from Minneapolis to 
Cleveland. His figures showed a spread in price 
between equivalent items of different species from 
$2 to $5.a thousand in many of the larger mar- 
kets; that is. to say, for instance, hemlock manu- 
facturers’ competition with each other was $2 to 
$5 more effective in fixing the market price than 
the competition between hemlock and yellow pine. 

There is’ still more effective competition which 
Mr. Butler has not included in his summary which 
has given lumber considerable concern in the past 
and will still more under normal conditions in 
the future. I refer to the competition of sub- 
stitute building materials. 

Finally, from an economic point of view, it should 
be- pointed .out that our recent runaway market 
has been beneficial and in the public interest, a 
sort of crisis point in our fever of inflation which 
it was necessary for us to pass thru in order to 
enter into our convalescent or readjustment period. 
For this runaway market occurred in all lines of 
industry as well as our own, and in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the similarity as well 
as the variety of explanations and deductions that 
have been made by market students of other basic 
commodities. 

I intend nothing in the above as in any. sense 
derogatory of the value of Mr. Butler’s masterful 
analysis. : 

Another prominent lumberman of . Wisconsin 
who. is a vigorous thinker on economic prob- 
lems connected with the lumber industry is 
A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis. In a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commenting upon 
the Butler report Mr. Osborn says: 

This is the most comprehensive, intelligent and 





tional articles cover the questions of aggregat- 
ing timber and land for purposes of valuation 
and accounting, and timber depletion and de- 
preciation on books. Both the amended articles 
and the two added cover present practice of the 
timber section of the income tax division. The 
formal approval of Secretary Houston serves 
to confirm thé practice which has been followed 
since the first of this year. 

In general, the capital remaining in any year 
recoverable thru depletion allowances may be 
determined as indicated in articles Nos. 202 
and 203 of the present regulations. In the case 
of leases the apportionment of deductions be- 
tween the lessor and lessee will be made as pro- 
vided in article No. 204. The allowance for de- 
pletion of timber in any taxable year shall be 
based upon the number of units of timber felled 
during the year and the unit of value in the 
timber account or accounts covering the timber 
eut. The total amount of the deduction for 
depletion in any taxable year is the sum of the 
amounts deductible for the several timber ac- 
counts. For purposes of accounting, deple- 
tion will be treated as taking place at the time 
when in the process of exploitation the quantity 
of timber is first definitely determined. In the 
ease of timber held for future operation all ex- 
penditures for administration, protection and 
other carrying charges prior to production on 
a normal basis may be charged to capital ac- 
count. Such expenditures are treated as ‘‘cur- 
rent operating expenses’’ after the property is 
on a normal production basis. 

In determining the fair market value of tim- 
ber the value sought will be the selling price, 
assuming a transfer between a willing seller 
and a willing buyer as of the particular date. 
Article No. 234 outlines the factors which will 


fair report that any Government agency has sent 
out in a long, long time. The Greeley report was 
truthful, but unfortunately had matter in it that, 
separated from the report, has been used in a very 
unfair way to the industry. I do not see how 
anything in this report of Butler’s can be twisted 
even by such intriguers as Pinchot and Olmstead 
to the discredit of the lumbermen except as to one 
minor item. 

In the summary, Item 7, the chaotic price situa- 
tion mentioned in the report is attributed to sev- 
eral causes, which are as follows: (a) low lumber 
stocks; (b) car shortages; and (c) the growing 
regional exhaustion of the forests. At Item 8, Mr. 
Butler mentions the speculative features of the 
market that helped to force prices upward, and 
says it was incidental to fundamental conditions 
underlying the situation but that the speculation 
must be recognized as an accessory to regional 
forest exhaustion with its. consequent weakening 
of regional species competition. 

A cursory -reading of these conclusions would 
lead one to think that the skyrocket ascension of 
prices in the latter part of 1919 and early 1920 
was due to forest depletion, and that is not true 
at all. All that is said in the report about regional 
depletion.and the necessity of formerly well wooded 
territories drawing supplies from very _ distaat 
loealities is true; but what is said about the 
recent rapid advance, as far as the depletion of 
timber is concerned, is not true.. Exhaustion of 
timber that is painted in the report, all being true, 
had nothing whatever to do with the spectacular 
advance of all kinds of woods. Our friends in the 
Forest Service, knowing that we must. provide tim- 
ber for future generations lay everything to past 
timber depletion, and in this case just out of force 
of habit they try to make us believe that exhaus- 
tion of timber had something to do with the. extra- 
ordinary advance. It is true that -the average, 
ordinary advances are to a considerable extent due 
to timber exhaustion. If timber exhaustion made 
birch go up say $75 a- thousand inside of four 
months how in the world will Mr. Butler explain 
a recession in price of $60 a thousand in less 
time? 

-The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to 
have these comments and invites further dis- 
cussion of this interesting and valuable report. 





be given due consideration in arriving at the 
fair market value. Each tax payer claiming 
or expecting to claim a deduction for depletion 
is required to estimate with respect to each sep- 
arate timber account the total units of timber 
reasonably known or on good evidence believed 
to have existed on the ground on March 1, 1913, 
or on the date of acquisition of the property. 

Article No. 236 requires that timber and land 
accounts be kept separately. ach timber ac- 
count should include all of the tax payer’s tim- 
ber located in one block. Provision is made 
for handling exceptional cases. 

Article No. 237, covering depletion and depre- 
ciation accounts on the books, requires the tax 
payer to keep accurate ledger accounts in which 
shall be charged the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, or the cost, as the case may be, 
of the property, the plant, improvements and 
equipment, together with such amounts subse- 
quently expended for the administration, protec- 
tion and other carrying charges, or develop- 
ment of the property or such additions to plant 
and equipment as are not chargeable to current 
operating expenses. 


Hearing on Lumber Carload Minima 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 7—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission has assigned for hear- 

ing in Chicago Nov. 8 docket No. 10128, lum- 

ber carload minima. ‘The hearing will be held 
at the Great Northern Hotel. 

THE VALUE of southern pine exported this 
year has increased 133 percent over last year, 
indicating a heavy demand abroad for timbers 
for ship building, dock construction and other 
heavy work. 
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How the Cost of Building Is Distributed 





THIS HOME COST $6,840.33 TO BUILD—THE LUMBER AND MILLWORK REPRESENTED 34 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL COST 
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The Itemized Costs $ 180.29 For 


Plans and specifications... . $25.00 
Excavating and grading.... 170.00 
Lumber, shingles and lath. .$1,498.96 
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$1543.26 for my 
Work on this 


642.04 
50.00 








Hardware—Floor drains, coal 
chute, locks, nails etc.... 
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Board and transportation... 
this Home Plumbing and heating, labor 


pense, service etc 200.00 I rec eived 
, ( ork 
The labor costs used are those prevailing my ee b 
in southeastern Iowa—where the house was on tS 
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Compensation insurance......... $2.10 a $100 
Fire and wind insurance, 90-day. ..45c a $100 | < 
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University Conference Affords Opportunity for Discussing Community Building 


Annually for the last five years a Better 
Community Conference has been held at the 
University of Illinois, under the auspices of the 
University and under the direction of R. E. 
Hieronymus, community adviser. The fifth an- 
nual conference held three days of last -week 
brought to the university educators, community 
workers and ‘‘community-minded’’ citizens 
from all parts of Illinois and from other States. 
The work of the conference was so organized 
and directed that each phase of community 
building might be discussed by the special 
groups interested in it. No phase of the work 
was neglected; and at several general meetings 
all groups were brought together with the pur- 
pose of unifying and coordinating the whole. 
The comprehensive nature of the conference is 
indicated by the following subjects discussed 
at group meetings: Better Farming; Institu- 
tional Life; Religious Life; Art Extension; 
Symposium Looking Toward County Community 
Conferences; Better Business; Better Schools; 
Better Homes; Symposium on the Community 
Beautiful. 


F. H. Rankin, of the agricultural extension 
department of the University, presided at the 
meeting of the better farming group. Verne 
Vaniman, of Virden, Ill., district leader in farm 
development, told about organizing the faymers, 
and Frank I. Mann, told of the purposes and 
activities of the farmers’ institute. Charles 
Meharry, of Tolono, landscape artist and farm- 
er, explained in the most practical manner meth- 
ods of beautifying the farm home; stressing its 
value as a means of stimulating home and com- 
munity pride. A. J. Bill, of Bloomington, 
speaking on ‘‘ Socializing the Farmer,’’ empha- 
sized the fact that community work of the most 
successful kind is that performed by the resi- 
dents of the community themselves. Socializing 
the farmer, he said, is getting the farmer and 
his family to do things together and to enjoy 
things together. Everyone must socialize him- 
self. Prosperity is not a guaranty of social 
life; some of the most prosperous communities 
are starving for social life. Social clubs and 
farmers’ clubs are doing much to socialize the 
farmer. But certain standards should be set 
for the school and the church, which will be 
what the farmer wants them to be, and special 
provision for the social life of the people should 
be made as provisions are made for other needs 
of the community. Carl Colvin, State super- 
visor of agriculture in high schools, spoke on 
the Smith-Hughs Law. 


Addressing the institutional life group, J. F. 
Seouller, superintendent of the Illinois State 
Reformatory, at Pontiac, told of some of the 
work that the community can do and ought to 
do to keep boys out of the reformatory. Many 
of the boys are there, he said, because the com- 
munity does not know and perform its duties 
toward them. O. J. Milliken, of Riverside, prin- 
cipal Chicago & Cook County School for Boys, 
told of the principles applied at that school in 
caring for boys who are under the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court. The school is a sort of 
sieve between the court and the St. Charles 
school for boys. Out of more than four hundred 
boys committed to the school all but forty-eight 
had been put back into respectable and self- 
re. eat employment. Under the old regime, 
before the establishment of the school these boys 
‘would have been committed to the St. Charles 
school. The school at Riverside is on a large 
farm and most of the boys are employed in out- 
door work. About one hundred and twenty boys 
are there most of the time, and they are always 
under the eyes of sympathetic and intelligent 
instructors who live at the school. At the same 
group meeting C. E. Chadsey, dean of the 
College of Education, spoke on ‘‘The State 
Functioning as a-Community,’’ and Miss Mary 


Humphrey, of Springfield, told of the State’s 
obligation to its children. 

The group considering the religious life of 
the community was addressed by leading min- 
isters.and workers in the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A., 
and by Dr. E. C. Hayes, head of the department 
of sociology at the University. 

The meeting of the art extension committee 
was presided over by Lorado Taft, chairman, 
of Chicago. J. M. Cowan, of Aurora, discussed 
the exhibit of paintings; Miss Malcolmb Huff, 
of Galesburg, the exhibit of industrial arts; 
Miss Mary E. Beatty, supervisor art depart- 
ment of the public schools, Quincy, discussed 
competitions; Robert W. Lahr, talked on club 
activities; and Miss Katharine V. Dickinson, 
of Alton, discussed community festivals, 

At the symposium looking toward county 
community conferences Judge W. R. Curran, of 
Pekin, made a strong appeal for county memor- 
ials. Miss Anna May Price, secretary of the 
Illinois library commission, told of the pro- 
visions of the new county library law and of 
the progress of organization under it.. Several 
county libraries have been established and a 
number of other counties will vote on the ques- 
tion soon. 

August Maue, of Joliet, superintendent of 
schools of Will County, told how the county 
superintendent could work for the county con- 
ferences thru the local organizations. 

H. A. Bone, of Normal, of the rural depart- 
ment of the Illinois State Normal University, 
gave a very instructive address on consolidated 
schools, illustrating his address by means of 
rough drawings of their own communities made 
by students at the Normal university. Prof. 
Bone insisted upon the importance of making 
as nearly as possible the district of the con- 
solidated school (which, by the way, he pre- 
ferred to term a community school) coincide 
with the social community, the trading com- 
munity, the religious community and the edu- 
cational community. In most cases these 
boundaries do coincide quite closely; but where 
they do not, or where a trading community or 
part of it is included with part or all of an- 
other trading community to make up a school 
district, suecess is doubtful. The drawings ex- 
hibited by Prof. Bone illustrated this principle 
in the most convincing manner; for they showed 
how mistakes of this kind had in degrees vary- 
ing with their magnitude operated to hinder 
the success of the community schools organized 
without proper regard to the boundaries of 
the various ‘‘communities’’ which when 
brought together really constitute a social, edu- 
cational, religious and commercial unit. 

The work of the farm bureau was discussed 
by G. N. Coffey, State leader of county 
agents. Miss Juliet Lita Bane, State 
leader in home demonstration service, told of 
the work being: done by the home bureau in 
improving rural home conditions; and Charles 
A. Bennett, of Peoria, executive secretary of 
the art extension committee, told of the com- 
mittee’s plans to bring about a better appre- 
ciation of the part that art occupies in the de- 
velopment of the community. 

At the evening meeting Friday President 
Kinley of the University outlined the relations 
between the University and the State. Francis 
G. Blair, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, spoke on ‘‘ Educational Advancement 
and the Community,’’ illustrating the develop- 
ment of education as a form of direction which 
eliminates to the greatest possible extent the 
operation of chance. W. H. Foster, of New 
York City, made a plea for the moving picture 
as an educational instrumentality. 

At the first meeting Saturday morning bet- 
ter business had consideration at the hands of 
Lloyd Morey, controller of the University; 
Willis Evans, of Peoria, secretary of the Tili- 


nois Chamber of Commerce, and J. P. Gilbert, 
of Carbondale, secretary of the Southern Illi- 
nois Development Association. The civic side 
of the association of commerce was discussed 
by H. B. Johnson, publicity secretary of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce. C. M. 
Thompson, dean of the College of Commerce 
of the University, dealt with training for busi- 
ness. 

At the conference of the better schools group 
J. O. Engelman, Decatur, superintendent of 
schools, in discussing the further development 
of the city. schools, told in a most striking man- 
ner of the problems of finance confronting the 
schools, with respect to buildings and salaries. 
Schools, generally, he said have outgrown the 
facilities provided for them; and there are not 
enough competent teachers available at the 
salaries that can be paid. The average school 
has to employ something like one-third of its 
teachers from among those known to be in- 
competent for the work they are asked to per- 
form. The alternative is-to have pupils with- 
out any teachers at all. J. C. Hanna, super- 
visor of high schools of Illinois, and H. A. 
Hollister, high school visitor, University of 
Illinois, discussed community high schools and 
school improvement. 

The subject of better community conferences 
was further developed in a second group meet- 
ing Saturday at which Dr. C. W. East, of the 
department of public health of Illinois, spoke 
on the subject of health; H. F. Harrington, of 
the school of journalism, spoke in behalf of 
the press as a community building facility; 
E. H. Krueger, manager of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, told what local chambers 
could do to promote community betterment; 
E. 8S. Scott, jr., of Champaign, president of 
the Rotary Club, explained the part that Rotary 
clubs and similar organizations could perform; 
R. C. Moore, secretary Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, discussed the community high 
school, and Dr. W. A. McKeever, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, gave a talk on recreation. 

At the Saturday evening meeting Dr. Me- 
Keever spoke on ‘‘The Young and Creative 
Demoeracy,’’ telling of his practical work in 
Kansas and Oklahoma in behalf of the boys 
and girls; and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delivered an 
address on ‘‘The Chief Sinners of the Com- 
munity.’’ 

Special meetings for men and for women were 
held Sunday morning; the men being addressed 
by Dr. McKeever and by Dr. Hugh T. Mor- 
rison, representing the State Board of Health. 
Dr. Morrison’s address was illustrated with 
moving pictures. The women were addressed 
by Dr. Lena K. Sadler, of Chicago. 

In the afternoon a symposium on the com- 
munity beautiful was held, at which landscap- 
ing, drama, books and pictures and righteous- 
ness were discussed in their relations to the 
community beautiful. At the final meeting in 
the evening Sunday E. L. Morgan, director of 
rural service of the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on the work of that or- 
ganization; and Lorado Taft, head of the art 
extension committee of the better community 
movement, spoke on ‘‘The Finest of Fine 
Arts.’’ oe 


AN EXHIBITION of Tacoma (Wash.) made 
furniture has been installed for the annual 
buyers’ week of the Northwest Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association held this week in 
Portland, Ore. Seven of the large furniture 
factories of the city codperated in getting up 
the exhibit. Figures compiled by the manu- 
facturers show that Tacoma now leads all the 
Coast cities in furniture manufacturing. The 
exhibit will be taken to California after .the 
Portland convention. 
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AUTO CONCERN BUILDS BIG SAWMILL 


Iron Mountain, Micu., Oct. 4.—Work on 
the big sawmill and woodworking plant which 
the Ford Motor Co. is erecting at this point is 
progressing rapidly. Where a month ago there 
was only a level field of 2,000 acres, unoccupied 
except by a few piles of building material and 
a portable house or two, there are now arising 
great skeletons of steel. A complete railway 
spur from the main line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad has been run to the 
plant site. The foundation and pillar forms of 
what will soon be a sawmill measuring 126 by 
204 feet are in, and the steel framework of the 
big power house, measuring 168 by 40 feet, has 
been erected. Within a few days the wood 
forms will be removed from the 230 cement 
piers forming the foundation of the sawmill. 
A switching system entirely surrounding the 
plant, with spurs running into each building, is 
well under way. One mile of track has already 
been laid and three more are graded and ready 
for the ties and rails. Work will be started 
immediately on a pipe line to bring water from 
a nearby lake. Over one hundred men will be 
employed on this work alone. 

The Ford Motor Co. has acquired 440,000 
acres of hardwood timber situated in seven 
counties in upper Michigan, and the plant now 
under construction will produce the bulk of the 
hardwood parts used in the manufacture of 
Ford cars. 


An interesting feature of the company’s con- 
struction policy is that the work in all depart- 


chants and speculators of every kind throng the - 


town. Unquestionably the establishment of this 
immense enterprise spells unprecedented pros- 
perity for this city and surrounding territory. 





REFUTES CHARGES OF MATERIALS TRUST 


New York, Oct. 4.—Refuting the charges 
that a building materials trust is responsible 
for the high cost of building, J. B. Tisdale, of 
the Tisdale Lumber Co., handed out the fol- 


lowing statement: 


Several very misleading articles have appeared 
in the New York newspapers recently in regard 
to the drop in prices of lumber. There has been 
a confusion of wholesale with retail prices. 

Most of the yards carried large stocks of lumber 
over the winter, which weré purchased in 1919, 
and based their selling price on the cost, and in 
some cases sold lumber in the early spring at prac- 
tically the wholesale prices. 

No doubt a great many persons are being de 
terred from buying houses now offered for sale by 
the speculators, thinking that a material reduc- 
tion can be made in the cost of these houses in the 
very near future owing to the drop in prices. 

The truth is that most of these houses were con- 
tracted for late last fall and the lumber and other 
material used in their construction was purchased 
at prevailing prices at that time, which were prac- 
tically the same as the prevailing prices today. 

In fact, in many instances it would not be pos- 
sible to duplicate some of these houses at the price 
that they are being offered for sale. 

The increase in the cost of handling lumber, of 
which labor is about 75 percent, is shown in the 


following table: 
1914 cost 1920 cost -Ad- 
peri,000 vance 
$28-30 $20.00 
544% cents 7.80 
$18 13.00 


D 
Logs and milling.... 
Freight, rail 

Vessel freight 


TO TAX LUMBER CUT IN TEXAS 


AusTIN, TEx., Oct. 4.—In order to raise’ a 
fund for the purpose of providing fire protec- 
tion for the forests of east Texas and to reforest 
the cut-over lands the Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion will ask the legislature to enact a law levy- 
ing a tax on all timber that may be cut for 
commercial purposes ih the State. It is proposed 
that this tax levy shall be made against saw- 
mills and other wood product industries. Alfred 
McDonald, city forester of Dallas, who is in- 
terested in promoting the proposed law, said in 
part: 

A tax levied on sawmills and other industries 
which draw upon our forest resources would be 
just and reasonable, in view of the fact that pro- 
tection of forests is at present inadequate. The 
State forestry department is now experimenting 
with trees in various parts of the State to find 
which are most suitable for reforestation purposes, 
and when these experiments are completed plans 
for the reforestation of cut-over land in Texas 
will, no doubt, be made by that department. 


STARTS “GET TOGETHER” PAPER 


Boeatusa, La., Oct. 5—The first issue of a 
paper to be published in the interests of stimu- 
lating codperation between the management and 
employees of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
the Bogalusa Paper Co. and the Bogalusa Tur- 
pentine Co., has appeared. In the first issue 
W. H. Sullivan says, ‘‘The principal object of 
this magazine is to give the men—the em- 
ployees of these companies—an opportunity to 





VIEW OF IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH., WHERE SAWMILL OF FORD MOTOR CO. IS BEING ERECTED 


ments is synchronized, so that the sawmill, power 
plant, switching system, water supply and other 
factors will be ready to function at the same 
time. 

The construction of dwelling houses for em- 
ployees is also progressing. By Nov. 1, ten 
houses will be completed and others well under 
way. Officials of the company do not state how 
many houses will be erected, but, judging from 
the emphasis which the Ford company has al- 
ways placed upon suitable homes for its work- 
men, it is safe to say that when the project is 
completed there will be a home for every mar- 
ried employee, and proper living quarters for the 
Single men. The Ford policy provides for the 
sale of homes to employees at prices much lower 
than they could otherwise be obtained. 


So far as the Ford company is concerned there 
is no labor shortage at Iron Mountain; in fact, 
there are more men applying for work than the 
company can use. The definite policy has been 
adopted of hiring no men who can be proved to 
have come from any lumber or mining company 
in upper Michigan. An official of the company 
stated that lumber and mining men in this sec- 
tion have given Mr. Ford valuable codperation 
in the selection of the site and he did not desire 
to injure their operations by hiring men away 
from them. 


As a result of present and prospective Ford 
operations, real estate values here have gone 
away out of sight. Even cow barns and shacks 
are commanding fancy prices. Land agents are 
capitalizing the opportunity to launch a boom in 
building lots. Real estate men, prospective mer- 


Unloading at dock...40-50 cents 1.00 
Elimination of light- 

erage, making neces- 

sary hauling from 

railroad $2.50 
Retail yard costs.... $5 $15 

These costs do not include any profits. 


$1.50 


2.50 
10.00 


PURCHASES LARGE OREGON TIMBER TRACT 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 2.—The LaDee Logging 
Co., whose stockholders are Carl Christenson, 
John W. Bailey and Charles B. Buchanan, of 
Hillsboro, Ore., has purchased about five thou- 
sand acres of timber holdings from the Ameri- 
ean Land & Timber Co., J. L. Washburn, prin- 
cipal stockholder, the timber being located in 
Washington and Tillamook counties. A con- 
servative cruise shows about 350,000,000 feet in 
Washington County. Along with the purchase 
is included a mill site at the new town of Wash- 
burn, on Gales Creek, and a mill will be built 
and operated next year. The LaDee people have 
three miles of railway under construction, con- 
necting with the Gales Creek & Wilson River 
railway, which is now completed from Wilkes- 
boro to Washburn. The purchasing company 
has located a pass over the Coast range into Til- 
lamook County, which is fully 500 feet lower 


than any other. The Gales Creek & Wilson River 


road will shift its survey to this route. This 
will open a new wagon road and highway to 
Tillamook and shorten the automobile time from 
two to three hours out of Portland to the sea- 
shore. The purchase price of the timber and 
townsite is said to involve nearly $1,500,000. 


voice their ideas along industrial and social 
lines. When a foreman or a sawyer, or paper- 
man, or woodsman or any other man of the 
companies, makes an especially good record on 
his job, the company appreciates it, and~such 
appreciation will be made known to his fellow 
employees thru the medium of this paper. It 
is the aim to give every man the opportunity 
to receive personal public notice. 

‘*Every employee in these companies is a 
stockholder in this magazine and each man 
should take an active interest in it and con- 
sider it as something that belongs to him.’’ 

It bids fair to be a very creditable paper. 





TESTS OF WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


A report has been issued by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which describes briefly a series of 
experiments made at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to determine fhe 
comparative moisture resistance of linseed oil, 


impregnation treatments, condensation var- 
nishes, oil varnishes, enamels, cellulose var- 
nishes, rubber, electroplated and sprayed metal 
coatings, and metal leaf coatings when applied 
to wood. 

All coatings except the rubber and electro- 
plated metal coatings, which were not developed 
sufficiently to make them practical, admitted 
moisture in varying degrees. The most effect- 
ive and at the same time most practical coat- 
ing was found to be that of aluminum leaf. 
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Frankfort Retailers Use a Building Plan Service That Helps Sales 
and Find That Guaranteed Lumber Bills Beat Mail Order Competition 


‘*In regard to pushing lumber sales _ this 
year,’’ remarked C. C. Thompson, of the Dem- 
ing & Thompson Co., Frankfort, Ind., ‘‘we have 
followed a policy that has brought us criticism 
not only from such allied trades as the plumbers 
and the electricians but also from the Chamber 
of Commerce. But we believe we have been 
right, not only as our own interests are con- 
cerned, but also from the point of view of public 
welfare. When a considerable part of the build- 
ing material world began a year or more ago 
to stampede the country into a big building 
campaign on the crest of high prices we didn’t 
join in. We are in the lumber business and 
expect to make money out of it, and for that 
purpose we must have sales. But there are sev- 
eral ways of looking at this matter, and when 
a person takes a long look ahead he is not sure 
that he is going to profit in the long run by 
stampeding his customers into building when he 
himself does not believe the time is favorable. 
We have some shed plans and the like that we 
want to develop, but we have put off doing. it. 
And when our good friends have come to us 
and asked whether or not this is a good time to 
build we couldn’t tell them to go ahead if we 
were not willing to take our own advice. 


Advice to Delay Building Wins Confidence 


*¢Tt seems to me that the next five years hold 
for the lumber business the greatest harvest in 
the history of the industry; at least it does if 
the industry has not made this impossible by 
its shortsighted conduct during the last few 
months. It seems to me that this period of 
building will make us money not thru unduly 
high prices, for I don’t believe in that. High 
prices have been the rule too much this year. 
But we’li make money thru moderate and rea- 
sonable prices and thru large volume. There 
are houses to be built in and around Frank- 
fort, and for all practical purposes we’ve got 
them salted away. I mean by this that they’ll 
be built in due course of time, and we’ll sell 
the material for them. People who have been 
compelled to build in order to have a place to 
live have gone ahead on our advice and have 
built. It is the only thing to do. But those 
who build only to better conditions that are 
fairly good now and can wait without doing 
any special damage, have been advised to do 
so. One of our farmer customers wanted to 
build a big cattle barn. It was going to require 
some material that was pretty high, and on our 
advice he waited a few weeks, by which time 
we could save him $15 a thousand on his stuff. 
He appreciated it. We believe if our advice 
proves sound this policy of delay will lay a good 
foundation of added confidence upon which we 
ean build the sales of the next five years.’’ 


Shows Evidence of Real Management 


The Realm records this opinion not for the 
purpose of suggesting that its readers go and 
do likewise. The time for settling on such a 
policy or for discarding it is long past. All of 
our readers have got a year or more past the 
point of decision. But we put it down as 
evidence that a big and thriving concern that 
is carefully and skilfully managed is looking 
for its wellbeing well into the future and is so 
confident of its judgment that it is willing to 
sacrifice immediate profits. It is an evidence 
that real management has entered the retail 
lumber business and is crowding out the old 
policy of ‘‘making the best of things.’’ In- 
stead of saying, ‘‘For what we are about to 
receive, make us truly grateful,’’ the modern 
retailer says, ‘‘This is what we and our com- 
munity ought to have; and since it’s up to us 
let’s go and get it.’’ ’ 


Frankfort Retailers Have Ideas and Courage 

There will be a difference of opinion about 
the soundness of this Frankfort policy, but as 
I think it is held by all the Frankfort dealers 
I merely set it down as a bit of town news 
and as a significant departure from the old 
habit of bulling the market under all condi- 
tions. It is only fair to say that other retailers 
besides those in Frankfort have followed this 
policy, as readers of the Realm are already 
aware. 

Frankfort apparently is a very remarkable 
retailing town; at least it has big and busy 
yards that have decided notions of their own 
and the courage to follow ideas out to their 
logical conclusions. It seems, also, that out of 
their composite experience the three yards have 
reached many of the same conclusions. But 
since we have started with Mr. Thompson we’ll 
let him describe others of the policies and prac- 
tices; with the understanding that many of his 
ideas are also held by the Kramer Bros. Co. 
and by the R. D. Voorhees Lumber Co. 


Guarantee Bids on Lumber Bills 
‘«This town,’’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘has long 


followed the plan of selling guaranteed bills of 
lumber. That is, this company takes off its 


“Knocks out the mail order’ 


own lumber bills from the blueprints or even 
from the picture of a house if we know the 
size of it, and then if we are acquainted with 
the contractor or carpenter who is doing the 


work and know he is competent we’ll guarantee’ 


the lumber bill to erect the house. I under- 
stand that a good many yards are in the habit 
of taking off their own lumber bills but that 
most of them shy at the practice of guarantee- 
ing the material to erect the house. They say 
they can’t do this unless they have some con- 
trol over the actual building of the house. Our 
experience is that we can do this and do it 
safely. Some people don’t understand the 
working of this thing. In actual practice we 
nearly always hit it almost exactly. Carpenters 
are not going to waste lumber wilfully, or if 
they do we soon know it. And while once in 
a while a little mistake on our part or the 
carpenter’s part will pinch us a little it happens 
fully as often that we’ll make a little more 
profit than we expected to. These things bal- 
ance each other. We keep an exact account, 
and we know that this is the case. 


Plan Knocks Out Mail Order Competition 

‘«There are several obvious advantages in 
dealing in this way. In the first place it simply 
knocks out the mail order man at the beginning. 
Our experience has shown us that the men who 


sell by mail get good big prices for everything 
they sell. Some send out good stuff and some 
poor; but in any case they don’t give it away. 
So whatever selling power they may have must 
lie in their guaranteed bills. We can duplicate 
that service, send out good stuff, add the ad- 
vantage of local service and meet or better the 
price. Mail order competition is the least of 
our troubles. In addition.to this we take at 
least part of the uncertainties out of thé local’ 
man’s building problem. It has come to be 
taken for granted that the lumber bill will 
always run over. We can knock that idea out 
at one stroke. Of course we don’t have any- 
thing to do with the labor costs of putting up 
the building, but we can tell a man before he 
begins just what his lumber and building hard- 
ware is going to cost him, and that’s exactly 
what it will cost him if he does business with 
us. 

Found House Plan Service That Helps 


‘“We’ve tried a variety of house plan helps 
and found some of them no good. But not long 
ago we took on the Lumber Dealers’ Service 
Bureau, of Chicago, and this I believe is a real 
building plan service. The plans are real plans 
and have been tested out in actual buildings. 
The service costs something, but it has the 
advantage of being worth what it costs. This 
service has already helped us and will, I think, 
help us more along the line of a belief of ours 
which I don’t believe all or many other retailers 
hold. Most retailers, I find, try to work -.in 
harmony with local architects. They cater to 
these men and encourage customers te go to 
them. Well, we’re willing to work in harmony 
with any man or any set of men whose services 
are a real help in our business and who earn 
what they charge. But we don’t make any 
effort to work with architects of any kind. 
We’ve had some set-to’s with some of them, 
and this may have established a prejudice 
against them. It’s a pretty hard word to call 
a man a grafter, but when he takes advantage 
of an owner’s ignorance and tries to impress 
his client by making senseless trouble for the 
lumber dealer, and especially when he offers 
no very high grade of service, anyway, I don’t 
know what else to call him. 

Architects Fail to Give Codperation 

**One architect complained that for specified 
longleaf framing lumber we had sent him lob- 
lolly and told us to take the sticks off the job. 
I believe he measured the number of annular 
rings to the inch. We got opinions from Pur- 
due University and from the Forest Products 
Laboratory and still he insisted. We got ready 
to stand a lawsuit over it, for it was special 
stuff that we couldn’t have used elsewhere, 
when the architect agreed to leave the matter 
to a committee of Indianapolis lumbermen. 
They decided for us without the slightest hesi- 
tation, and so that matter was settled. But 
from that time on we had nothing but unrea- 
sonable complaint and trouble until the job 
was done. This was an extreme instance, per- 
haps, but it is more or less typical. The aver- 
age owner has no technical knowledge of the 
elements of building, and he will take the word 
of the architect against the lumberman’s, The 
architect earns or gets his money largely by 
impressing the owner, and that means the dealer 
is going to get the dirty end of the stick time . 
after time. We believe in putting ourselves 
in the position where we can offer all the essen- 
tials of architectural service, ourselves. We get 
the customer to come to us; and we can give 
him honest and competent service without the 
interference of a professional trouble maker. 
Of course if a customer has an architect we’ll 
sell him the bill and will protect ourselves in 
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the specifications, But as a matter of policy we 
keep away from architects as much as we can. 


Device Reduces Unloading Time to One-Third 

‘*Some time ago the yard installed a little 
device that has been one of the most efficient 
machines and best labor savers in the plant. 
This is a system of unloading rolls. You see 
we have quite a good sized system, with brackets 
of adjustable height upon which they rest. It 
used to be that unloading a car of cement or 
plaster took three men about a day and a half. 
Soon after we got this outfit the railroad spotted 
a car of cement and a ear of plaster. The 
foreman had the unloader set up so it had a 
fall of about three and a half inches from the 
ear to the opposite side of the warehouse. Pieces 
of 1 by 12 board about two and a half or three 
feet long make up part of the equipment. The 
man in the car lays two or three sacks of ce- 
ment, or more than that much of plaster, on 
one of these boards and lets it go. I had won- 
dered if a load like this 


market during the last two years or more a 
man could hardly help making money if he sold 
anything at all, 4nd if he makes a barrel of 
money why kick about paying the tax? It 
isn’t as if he’d made all this money by his own 
hard work and hard thinking. Here’s an ex- 
ample. We invoiced our glass at the end of 
1918. During the following year we didn’t 
buy a box of glass to my knowledge. But when 
we invoiced at the end of 1919—and not at 
the full market price in every case—we found 
we had a more valuable stock than we’d had a 
year before, even after selling out of it all year. 


Experts Prevent Overpayment of Taxes 


‘*There are some operations in the tax law 
that must be watched, and this is a place where 
I believe a business ought to employ expert 
help. For instance, we couldn’t show on our 
books an investment in ground and_ buildings 
at all commensurate with what we really had. 
It came to possibly 20 percent or less of the 





wouldn’t roll off and 
drop to the floor if it 





were not put on the rolls 
with the greatest care, 
but such is not the case. 
It may be put on cor- 
nerwise or any way. If 
it’ll lay on the rolls be- 
fore it starts it’ll make 


BUILD NOW! 


Profiteering, and the High Cost of Living, cannot be charged to 
Lumber or the Lumberman. See this Beautiful Home. 





the trip without falling 
off. Well, as I was tell- 
ing you, the foreman 
tried the device out on 
these two cars, and he 
and two other men had 
both cars off in a short 
half day. This isn’t the 
only thing we use it for. 
It’ll unload almost any- 
thing. . You see those 
post piles? We set the 
thing up and unload 
those directly to the 
pile. The rollers will 
carry them for a hun- 
dred feet or more. 
We’re using it more 
and more and with a 
wider variety of stuff. 


Keeping Planing Mill 
Organizations Intact 


‘‘We are building a 
coal conveyor at this 
time, and it is an ex- 
ception to the statement 
that the yard is doing 
no building. We’ll need 
the conveyor, if we can 
get any coal, and it is 
something for the mill 
workmen to do. There 





Lamber and Millwork complete in this modern up-to-the- 


BUILD NOW—SAVING .,,..........cceeceeeeeees Supead $ 515.41 
Moderate-priced automobiles have advanced about $500.00.. 
Which is the Economical, Common-Sense Investment? 
Think it over, then let us show you. 


—BUILD NOW!— 
Campbell Lumber Co. 


Phone Crockett 3183 at 





$1988.91 
$2504.32 


1325 S. Flores Street 











has been a sharp ad- 





vance in wages in this 
town, and last spring 
when the carpenters put 
over a big boost in 


A REPRODUCTION OF AN ADVERTISEMENT BY A RETAIL LUM- 
BER DEALER THAT IS BOTH TIMELY AND EFFECTIVE 





wages our planing mill 

men asked us for more money. We could see 
that under the circumstances the mill wasn’t 
going to be much of a money maker for us, 
even at the old scale of wages. But a person 
can see the men’s side of the matter, too. 
They’re up against high living costs, and it 
isn’t human to see another set of workmen 
getting a big advance without being dissatisfied. 
Many of our men have been with us for years. 
So we raised wages up to a level with the car- 
penters’, We want the mill to be in shape to 
go when the time is ripe for building to start 
in earnest, so we’re keeping the men and the 
machines as profitably employed as we can. The 
mill is equipped with individual motors for 
each machine, and we combine stock work from 
the big mills and special work done on our own 
machine to get the greatest possible economy. 


Have No Kick About Paying Taxes on Profits 


**T notice in the papers and from listening 
to speeches at the conventions that some dealers 
are kicking about the excess profits tax. Some 
people would kick at anything. With a rising 


actual figure. You know how it is. A yard 
builds a new shed and takes the lumber out of 
the stock and uses the yard and mill men and 
makes no entry on the books. At least it used 
to be done this way. Then real estate values 
have appreciated, and no account has been kept 
of that. There was no bookkeeping practice 
that would let us make an entry for this stuff, 
and it was playing havoc with our excess profits 
taxes. We got a firm of certified public ac- 
countants to work on it, and they had the 
plant appraised in the regular way and entered 
the amount on the books. As a result we’ll 
probably get a large amount of money returned 
to us from taxes paid in former years. Then 
I made a plain, straight out mistake on our 
returns this year, and the tax experts we called 
in found it and got some hundreds of dollars re- 
turned to us. The whole thing is so compli- 
cated that I believe it’s a paying investment 
to have a real expert work the thing out. 
‘‘This yard was a pioneer in this part of 
the country at least, in trucking out of town. 
We began it six or seven years ago and are 


still keeping it up. Of course we make it pay 
for itself, as it should do; but we have different 
ways of doing it. Some of our farmer custom- 
ers, for instance, will pay what they know is 
a higher price for stock that we deliver than 
they’d have to pay if they hauled it themselves, 
and yet they’ll be satisfied. But if we charged 
them the same amount of.money and divided 
it up into price for the stock and charge for 
the trucking they’d make a big kick. It’s im- 
material to us what they call it if we get the 
money; so in some cases we include the truck- 
ing charge in the price of the material and in 
others we add it as a straight out delivery 
charge. 


Trade Mark Keeps Name in Public Mind 


‘¢This town has increased in size pretty rap- 
idly, and I take that into account when I think 
of the increase in the size of our business. But 
we have used one little device that I’m satisfied 
has helped us a great deal in growing as fast 
as the town has grown. You’ll notice the firm 
name done on the window in a special design 
in blue. We have used this as a sort of trade 
mark, and we carry it thru on everything; bills, 
signboards, statements, wagon signs and so on. 
I’m satisfied that this has done more than any 
other one thing to keep our name fresh in the 
public mind. When people have thought of 
lumber they have thought of this sign; and I 
think this has been the beginning of a great 
many sales that have resulted in steady cus- 
tomers.’’ 

The Realm has given the credit for these 
statements to Mr. Thompson, but many of them 
were mentioned by Mr. Kramer and by Mr. 
Voorhees. This will explain why we do not 
repeat and also why Mr. Thompson fills most 
of the space. 

In the office of the Kramer Bros. Co. we 
talked to J. F. Kramer, whom everyone knows 
as ‘‘Fred.’’ He told me a good many things 
about the town, including the fact that it in- 
creased almost 40 percent in population during 
the last ten years. The local industries have 
been increased recently, which points to an 
increase in industrial population. In addition 
to the town’s industry, is the agricultural wealth 
of the county. It is a pleasure to ride over 
the splendid Indiana roads thru this great farm- 
ing section. We try to avoid the false conclu- 
sions of the city man who sees country life as a 
glorious round of fried chicken and cream; but 
even so there is a charm and a fascination 
about Indiana country life that explains in 
part at least why the good natured, optimistic, 
elever Indiana writers so often live for part of 
the year on their own farms. It is a good place 
to get in tune with wholesome living. 


Private Office Is Very Attractive 


R. D. Voorhees showed me several devices in 
his office and sheds that are worthy of imita- 
tion. His office is a very attractive place that 
is paneled in oak. I asked him if it helped 
sell oak interior trim. and he said he presumed 
it did but that he liked a nice office and con- 
sulted his own desires in making this one. In 
the private office, which looks much like a bank 
directors’ room, there is an attractive frieze of 
pictures around the room just above the panel- 
ing. This comes at the right height for proper 
display. These pictures were printed and sold 
by a coneern dealing in farm building plans, 
they are all thé same size and are similar in 
coloring and general effect. Mr. Voorhees had 
a little millwork done purposely for displaying 
them, so each picture is behind glass and is 
framed by a long strip of molding that extends 
along the top of the entire row of pictures and 
by short strips that divide the pictures from’ 
each other. The general effect is of a decora- 
tion that is part of the interior trim and is 
quite different from the pictures a person sees 
in some offices—torn lithographs hanging by 
one corner on a pin pushed into the plastering. 


Decorations Are Practical Sales Aids 

This frieze of pictures is not only good look- 
ing and appropriate to a lumber office but is 
also a practical aid in selling buildings. In 
comes’ a man wanting a garage or a chicken 
house or a tool shed or a tenant house or a 
eattle barn. It isn’t a big enough job to in- 
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duce him to make a careful preliminary study. 
He knows the name of what he wants, and if 
he could see it he’d recognize it; but as for 
drawing a preliminary sketch he’s not skilled 
enough and he’s not interested enough. He 
tells Mr. Voorhees his troubles. Two steps, 
and he is looking at the picture Mr. Voorhees 
is pointing out. ‘‘That’s it,’’ the farmer 
says, ‘‘that’s just what I want. How much 
will it cost??? 
A Convenient Second Deck Arrangement 


Out in the main shed there is a guard rail 
that attracted my attention. The Realm hasn’t 
said much about such things recently, but we 
haven’t forgotten them nor their importance. 
The gallery along the second deck is wide and 
firm and has a toeboard along the edge. I be- 
lieve this toeboard is a 2 by 4 set on edge. It 
keeps a man’s foot from sliding over the edge. 
Then the guard rail is suspended from the 
rafters of the building by pieces of 4 by 4, 
fastened firmly in place. On the ends of these 
sticks are iron sockets into which the guard 
rail is slipped. If for any reason it is in the 
way when stock is taken in or out, a section 
of the rail can be lifted out and set aside for 
the time being. You will see that there are 
no posts along the outer edge of the gallery, 
since the rail is suspended from the roof. Sup- 
pose a man wants one stick of stuff in a bin 
some distance from the stair. He gets it out, 
hangs it over the toeboard and lets it slide 
along as he walks. There is no need of stand- 
ing it down on the ground, walking back to 
the stair, going down, walking back the length 
of the alley and picking up the stick. It looked 
to me like a very convenient as well as a neat 
looking arrangement. 





OCTOBER 


Thou rarest month of all the year, 

With every promise well fulfilled; 

Thy smiles are all of tasks well done, 
With bounties of abundant yield. 

Your rains are only dropping tears 

In memory of summer flowers 

When Love met Love with dreamy eyes 
"Neath cooling shades of leafy bowers. 


Thou art of seasons intertwined, 

Of balmy air and glit’ring frost; 

Thy beauty is of all the tints - 

That gorgeous spring and summer lost. 
The promise made by mating blooms 
Thy balmy air, Love’s vigils keeping, 
Nursed into richest autumn fruits. 

Thy frosts are dews in trac’ry sleeping. 


Spring is a maiden richly fair, 

With coquetry in every glance 

While strewing flowers o’er the fields, 
Inviting all to games of chance. 

Then summer brings maturing grace, 

With more of certainty than guessings, 
Whilst thou, October, bringst to us 

The fullness of young matron’s blessings. 


—IsatAH SKEELS. 


WHO ANSWERS THE TELEPHONE? 


Lumbermen generally realize the importance 
of meeting customers in a pleasant and affable 
way when they appear. Only too often, how- 
ever, this care is not exercised when telephoning. 
Customers are as likely to form an impression 
because of the manner of reception by telephone 
as when they are received in person. 

See to it that the person who answers the 
telephone is competent, that the ’phone is never 
allowed to ring without being answered imme- 
diately—and see that it is answered by some- 
one who can immediately refer the call to the 
correct person. 

It is a good thing to analyze telephone calls 
and to determine what department gets the 
most calls. Then have the ’phone answered 
from that department. For example, one large 
city retailer found that most of the incoming 
calls asked for the delivery department. There- 
fore, the telephone switchboard was put in the 
delivery department and the shipping clerk was 








delegated to attend to it. 
well justified the move. 3 





THE STORY OF OPAL 


One of the most talked of literary produc- 
*tions of the year is ‘‘The Story of Opal,’’ 
which recently ran thru six issues of the At- 
lantic Monthly, and has just been published in 
book form by the Atlantic Monthly Press. The 
volume, it should be added, contains considera- 
bly more material than appeared in the maga- 
zine. Opal Whiteley, now a young woman, was 
reared in the fir forests and the lumber camps 
of the Pacific Northwest. When a child of six 
or seven she kept an intimate, personal journal, 
laboriously printed with colored crayons on odd 
pieces of wrapping paper. This diary consti- 
tutes the subject matter of the book. It is a 
truly remarkable human document, revealing 
the inmost heart of an unspoiled child who 
loved nature, and all living things, with in- 
tensity and understanding. The splendid fir 








A SIMPLE MILK WEIGHING ROOM 


trees were her friends, and to some of them 
she gave names. Notwithstanding, Opal was 
a normal child, full of life and fun, and the 
recountal of her adventures and escapades, us- 
ually.shared by her animal friends, brings smiles 
to the face of the adult reader, and audible ap- 
preciation from the juveniles. Opal was a keen 
observer of persons and things, and her impres- 
sions, told in the quaint phraseology of the 
diary, add interest to the narrative. For in- 
stance, she sagely remarks: ‘‘I wonder why 
it is that the lumber camp folks do cut off their 
overalls where they do meet the boots. When 


they so cut them, they get fringy—and such’ 


fringes are more long than other fringes. I 
wonder why it is they so cut them—it maybe 
is because they so want fringes about the edge 
of the legs of their overalls. I would have pre- 
fers for ruffles.’’ 

Certain mysterious features of Opal’s early 
life, the extraordinary character of the manu- 
script and the manner in which it came into 
the possession of the Atlantic, fully detailed in 
the introduction to the book, add piquancy to 
the narrative. The story itself, however, is 
‘¢the thing,’’ and no embellishments are neces- 
sary to win and hold the reader’s interest. 

Lovers of literature the world over have 


Results obtained — 





voiced their amazement that such an epic should 
have been produced by a mere child, almost 
untaught, except by Nature, at whose school 
she was ever an eager pupil. The young 
author has received scores of appreciative let- 
ters from notables in this and other countries, 
including authors, statesmen, scientists and 
business men. In the list are such names as 
Viscount Grey, M. Clemenceau, M. Poincare, 
Lord Rayleigh, Lord Curzon, and many others. 

The environment of. forest and lumber camp 
has been symbolized in the binding of the book, 
the covers reproducing the texture and grain of 
natural wood. Printed in large, clear type on 
the finest of book paper, with wide margins, 
the mechanical execution leaves nothing’ to be 
desired. Both in content and appearance the 
book is particularly suitable for presentation 
to either young or mature persons, and it will 
doubtless satisfactorily solve the Christmas gift 
question for many. ~— 

As an accommodation to its readers the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to sup- 
“ply the book at the regular publisher’s price of 


Rr $2, postpaid. 





A MILK WEIGHING 
ROOM 


Even at best a mod- 
ern barn is not always 
as clean as could be de- 
sired. Flies get in, 
‘dust will rise and milk 
is very easily contam- 
inated. A farmer liv- 
ing near Fort Wayne, 
Ind., got to thinking 
about this and then 
had built for himself 
a room inside the barn 
which is used for 
weighing and record- 
ing milk and filling 
milk eans. The ac- 
companying __ illustra- 
tion shows this room. 
Retail lumbermen in 
all sections of the 
country could easily 
sell sufficient material 
for such a room to 
many prosperous 
farmers. 


SOUTHERN PINER 
BUILDS HARDWOOD 
MILL 


ROCHELLE, La., Oct. 
4.—The new hardwood 
band mill of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co. will 
be turned over this week 
and started next Mon- 
day on the first lap of a 15- or 20-year run. It 
is being given the final tuning up this week and 
a large number of logs is lying along both sides 
of the movable crane ready to be sent thru the 
mill. 

The mill is a single 8-foot band and is built 
so solidly that vibration is negligible. It was 
built by the Tremont Lumber Co.—which has 
three double band southern pine mills at 
Rochelle and Eros, La., and Groveton, Tex.—to 
take care of the great volume of hardwood con- 
tained in its pine lands. The mill is about 
half a mile south of Rochelle and south of the 
pine mill and is a separate operation except 
in the logging end. Hardwood stumpage will 
be logged right along with the pine but will 
come into the mill in separate trains. Even 
the sales will be handled separately from the 
pine. G. W. Martin, who recently came to 
Rochelle from Fordyce, Ark., will be general 
manager and will supervise the sales. Mr. Mar- 
tin was for two years with the Fordyce Lumber 
Co. at Fordyce and for nine years previous to 
that with J. F. McIntyre, one of the best 
known Arkansas hardwood producers. 

The new hardwood mill will specialize in rail- 
road and car material. Gum and oak are the 
predominating woods. , 
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Real Estate Men, Material Dealers and Bankers 


Discuss Plans to Stimulate Home Building 


Following several meetings that have taken 
place during the last few weeks under the 
auspices of the housing committee of the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board for the purpose of pro- 
moting the building of houses in Chicago, a 
conference was held at the board rooms, 57 West 
Monroe street, on Monday afternoon, at which 
some of the interests related to the construc- 
tion industry were represented. In the ab- 
sence of H. G. Zander, chairman of the commit- 
tee, Adolph F. Kramer, president of the board, 
presided. 

The consensus of the meeting was that there 
are three major obstacles which must be re- 
moved before the building of homes ean be re- 
sumed upon an adequate scale. These obstacles 
are, in the order of their importance: Scarcity 
of money for building purposes; uncertainty as 
to the course of prices of building materials; 
and strikes, particularly those caused by juris- 
dictional disputes between unions. 

The financial situation was discussed in gen- 
eral terms, but no definite action could be taken, 
there being no representatives of the banks 


L. C. Hering, of the Melrose Mill Co., ex- 
pressed himself similarly with regard to the 
course of millwork prices. He read a part of 
an editorial appearing in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of Sept.. 11, which commented upon 
a bank in an outlying business district erecting 
a sign stating that the bank would ‘‘erect a 
new building on this site when the excessive 
building and material costs were reduced.’’ 
The action of the bank in question in thus go- 
ing out of its way to discourage building was 
sharply criticized by members of the commit- 
tee. The editorial was ordered incorporated in 
the records of the committee. 

One of the most hopeful features of the 
conference was a statement by George Meyer, 
who represented President Simon O’Donnell, 
of the Chicago Building Trades Council, to the 
effect that all of the forty-eight unions affili- 
ated with the council had been sent a ques- 
tionnaire asking whether they would be will- 
ing to agree not to present demands for higher 
wages when the present contracts expire in 
1921, provided living costs and the prices of 





present, with the excep- 
tion of H. S. Cody, of 
the real estate depart- 
ment Chicago Trust Co., 


THE LEADER THEY NEED 





who appeared in a spe- 
cial capacity. Hope was 
expressed, however, that 
at a meeting called for 
Thursday, to which a 
number of the leading 
bankers of Chicago were 
invited, some construc- 
tive measures might be 
suggested. 

With regard to prices 
of materials, it was con- 
ceded by all that the re- 
ductions in lumber 
prices during the last 
few months have placed 
that commodity upon a 
bedrock basis and that, 
in view of manufactur- 
ing costs and freight 
advances, any further 
decline is extremely un- 
likely. It was the 
unanimous opinion of 
those present that if 
prices could be stabil- 
ized for a fixed period 
so that contractors 
might go ahead with a 
definite knowledge of 
what the cost of con- 
struction would be, it 

















would have a very stim- 





ulating effect. 

W.S. Frisby, vice president Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., called the attention of the com- 
mittee to a showing made on the front cover 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 2 of the 
various factors of costs entering into the con- 
struction of a frame house. This statement 
showed that lumber and millwork represent only 
31 percent of the total cost. ‘‘Therefore,’’ 
said Mr. Frisby, ‘‘the talk that has appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that the price 
of lumber is holding back building is not only 
unfair but is based upon an entirely false con- 
ception. The big fact is that we are all up 
against the stone wall of labor, the excessive 
cost of which, in comparison, with production, 
is felt all along the way from the log to the 
finished house.’’ Mr. Frisby expressed the 
conviction that lumber is now at the lowest 
point which it is likely to reach, pointing out 
that even tho building in the cities is at a low 
ebb, there will be a tremendous demand for 
lumber this fall from the farmers who, after 
all, are the biggest consumers of lumber in this 
country. : 





building materials did not advance. To date 
sixteen replies have been received, fifteen of 
which are. favorable to such action. 

With the hope of eliminating the jurisdic- 
tional disputes that have tied up so much 
building in Chicago during the last year the 
following resolution was offered by L. F. Owen, 
manager of the Chicago building and materials 
exchange: 


Resolved, That this committee ask the Chicago 
Building Trades Council, at its contribution to the 


’ program for stimulating the building of houses and 


pe yen og in Chicago, to agree that for a period 
of one year there will be no jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Meyer readily consented to submit this 
resolution to the council at its next meeting. 
‘<We do not like these jurisdictional rows any 
better than you do,’’ said Mr. Meyer. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, as long as there are two labor unions 
in existence, there are bound to be some dis- 
putes of this character. It is hoped, however, 
that when the recently constituted National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards begins to func- 
tion, as we believe it will function, at least 60 


percent of these disputes will be eliminated.’’ 

It was voted to invite a number of leading 
manufacturers of building materials in Chicago 
to meet with the committee on Friday after- 
noon, following the conference with the bank- 
erseto be held Thursday afternoon. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The committee met at 2 p. m. Thursday, in 
conference with representatives of several of 
the Chicago banks who had been invited to 
attend. No definite plan of action resulted 
from the meeting. The situation was thoroly 
canvassed, however, and all agreed that some- 
thing must be done to stimulate building so 
that the acute shortage of houses may be 
relieved. The bankers pointed out that it is 
impossible to sell real estate mortgages at the 
present time in competition with tax-free gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds and the high 
grade industrial securities now being offered 
at very attractive rates. It was the consen- 
sus that the repeal of the excess profits tax 
would help the situation immensely. 

Herman Matz, a brick manufacturer and a 
member of the committee, said that sufficient 
consideration was not being given by prospec- 
tive builders to the big decrease in construc- 
tion costs resulting from the increased effi- 
ciency of labor. He estimated the increase in 
efficiency as in some cases amounting to 100 
percent. He said that if the building stagna- 
tion continues much longer brick manufac- 
turers will be compelled to shut down, as tney 
will not continue burning and piling up brick, 
with coal at its present high price, for which 
there is no immediate market. ‘‘The outcome 
will be,’’ said he, ‘‘that when people get 
ready to build there will be a shortage of 
building materials. 

J. R. Patterson, representing the Chicago 
Tenants’ Association, told of the desperate 
straits in which many Chicago families find: 
themselves and said that if something was 
not done to relieve the situation the conse- 
quences might be very serious. Speaking” 
along the same line Charles Rubens, president 
the Philipsborn Co., closed an impassioned ap- 
peal for effective action by the bankers and 
other business interests of Chicago with the 
words: ‘‘If nothing is done, hell is the an- 
swer.’’ 

H. S. Cody, representing Arthur B. Cody, 
manager of the real estate loan department 
of the Chicago Trust Co., announced that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for loans on new homes 
and apartment buildings in the Chicago. dis- 
trict. The loans on individual-houses range 
from $2,000 to $5,000, based upon 50 percent 
of the cost of the building plus the value of 
the land. Loans will be made on 2- to 6- 
apartment buildings in proportionate amounts. 
All these loans are made for fifteen years at 
6% percent, with. amortization payments 
amounting to 3 percent of the principal every 
six months, commencing June 1, 1921. These 
loans are made only in groups of ten or more. 

He further stated that to supplement these 
50 pereent loans the Chicago Trust Co. has 
devised a plan to loan the builder an addi- 
tional amount, and thus enable him-.to get 
back practically his entire working. capital, 
thereby permitting him to undertake imme- 
diately the construction of additional homes. 

The meeting adjourned to 2 p. m. Friday, 
at whieh time a number of manufacturers of 
building materials, plumbing supplies, ete., 
were expected to be present. ’ 





Reports from the Cadillac (Mich.) forest 
fire prevention district headquarters show a loss. 
of $6 as a result of fires this year, and rural 
mail carriers are given credit for reporting in- 
eipient blazes. The district includes five coun- 
ties of northern Michigan. 
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An Efficient Lumber Distributing Center 
With Ample Railroad and Shipping Facilities 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 4.—Ten thousand car- 
loads of lumber, averaging 20,000 feet to the 
car, a total of 200,000,000 feet, are shipped to 
the consuming trade each year by lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who have headquar- 
ters here. It is a striking fact, hardly generally 
realized as yet, that within the last two years 
Jackson has attained to a position among the 
foremost of the lumber centers of the South, 
particularly of the lumber towns of Mississippi. 
Today there are about twenty distinct com- 
panies, either manufacturing or wholesaling, 
having offices in Jackson, as against about a 
half dozen active ones two years ago. 

Many lumber buyers perhaps do not realize 
that Jackson is one of the most logical points 
in the whole South at which to ‘‘stop and 
shop.’’ Jackson has been modest about its 
recent achievements in the lumber industry but 
it is evident that it must possess some very 
marked advantages to induce a great manufac- 
turing concern like the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
with plants on either side of Hattiesburg, to 
decide to establish its executive and sales offices 
in Jackson. 


Splendid Railroad Facilities 


The enumeration of Jackson’s many advan- 
tages logically begins with its railroad facili- 
ties. Trunk lines bisect it from all directions. 
Forty passenger trains pass thru the city daily. 
The Illinois Central Railroad, with its many 
first class trains, furnishes ideal overnight 
transportation for the man who wants to jump 
to New Orleans, Memphis or. Chicago. The 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad traverses Missis- 
sippi east and west, passing thru Jackson. The 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad has three lines 
from Jackson—to Laurel, Columbia and Gulf- 
— The New Orleans & Great Northern 

ilroad runs to New Orleans by way of Boga- 
lusa, where is located the largest sawmill in the 
world. Finally, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, an auxiliary of the Illinois Central, 
runs out of Jackson, with branches thru all the 
rich Mississippi Delta. 

Can Furnish Any Size 


Whether a buyer wants long- or shortleaf 
southern pine of the best quality that the for- 
ests of the State produce, or hardwoods of any 
of the species in common use, he will find them 
here, in any size desired. If one concern can 
not handle the order the visitor will be guided 
to another that can. The creation of a splendid 
feeling of friendship and codperation among its 
members is one of the finest things that the 
Lumbermen’s Club has done. 

It may not be generally realized that Jackson 
is situated at the head of the southern pine 
producing field. To the east, northeast and 
southeast lie the great shortleaf pine forests, 
covering several million acres, while to the 
south are longleaf forests, famous for more 
than a generation, and yet decades from ex- 
haustion. Hinds County itself, of which Jack- 
son is the county seat, has untouched forests 
with stumpage aggregating many millions of 
feet. The great plant of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co. at D’Lo, located in a great longleaf timber 
belt, is only about twenty miles south of Jack- 
son, while to the south of D’Lo there is a mill 
of consequence every few miles. 

In the numerous valleys of central Mississippi 
is found some of tlie finest forked leaf white 
oak in the world, and gum abounds, along with 
many other hardwoods. The Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., widely known in the hardwood field, 
maintains executive offices here, while the E..L. 


Hendricks Lumber Co. and Williams & Voris- 


have hardwood band :mills within the city. 

Dressing-in-transit facilities are unusually 
well developed in Jackson, the Mercantile Lum- 
ber Co., the Morton Lumber Co. and the Eureka 
Planing Mill all having modern plants and con- 
centration yards. 


The Lumbermen’s Club 


The local lumbermen are justly proud of this 
organization, the president of which is A. F. 
Wortman, head of the Neshoba Lumber Co. 
and of Enochs & Wortman. Mr. Wortman is an 
ardent worker for the industry and for Jack- 
son. The members of the club meet at the 
Edwards House for luncheon each Thursday 
noon and the attendance is always gratifying. 
Visitors are welcome and a standing invita- 
tion is extended to visiting lumbermen to ar- 
range their schedules so they can be in Jackson 
on a Thursday and lunch at the club, thus af- 
fording an opportunity for becoming better 
acquainted. 


Interesting Facts About Jackson 


The industrial and commercial growth of this 
city, which is the capital of the State, has 
been marked since 1900. With the coming of 
factories and the development of land for farm- 
ing the population has jumped from about seven 
thousand to almost thirty thousand. It is one 
of the healthiest cities in the entire country, 
the norma: death rate being only 9.91 per thou- 
sand of the white population. It has well 
paved streets and handsome homes and is a 
college center. Jackson’s remarkable natural 
advantages as a manufacturing and commercial 
center have been realized but recently, and its 
development within the next ten or twenty years 
should place it in the front rank of the cities 
of the South. ’ 


The Lumber Fraternity of Jackson 


Following, in alphabetical: order, are the 
names of the lumber companies represented in 
the roster of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club, 
together with special data regarding each gath- 
ered by the representative of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN: 
Southern Pine 


Enochs & Wortman (Ltd.) are manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers of railroad and car material, 
yard stock and timbers. The president of the 
company is J. L. Enochs, of the well known 
Enochs family, among the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of southern pine lumber in Mississippi. 
M. 8S. Enochs is vice president of Enochs & 
Wortman (Ltd.) and also holds the same office 
in the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
and the Neshoba Lumber Co. The firm of 
Enochs & Wortman (Ltd.) furnished the first 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club, in the per- 
son of A. F. Wortman, who is secretary and 
treasurer of the company and also is an officer 
in the other Enochs companies. Enochs & 
Wortman (Ltd.) operate mills in territory ad- 
jacent to Jackson, same being under super- 
vision of John V. Campbell. The sales and 
office management is capably handled by J. M. 
Wesson, jr., with offices on the fourth floor of 
the Millsaps Building. 

The Enochs Yellow Pine Co. has the same 
officers as Enochs & Wortman (Ltd.), but main- 
tains separate offices, with A. C. List in charge 
as sales manager. The company specializes in 
dimension and boards, both long- and shortleaf 
pine, operating a number of mills as well as 
doing considerable wholesale business. |The 
offices of all of the Enochs companies are in the 
Millsaps Building. 

The Eureka Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
situated on thé Illinois Central tracks in North 
Jackson,. does both dressing in transit and a 
wholesale business, having a custom dressing 
capacity of 25,000,000 feet a year, and an ample 
concentration yard. In its wholesale business 
the company specializes in No. 2 & better dimen- 
sion and boards and in special timber cutting. 
E. H. Lasseter is general manager. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
longleaf southern pine, with mills at Wiggins 
and D’Lo, Miss., its general sales offices 
on the fifth floor of the Millsaps Building in 
Jackson, one block from the Ed 


dwards House. . 


Its annual production is 100,000,000 feet of 
rough and dressed timbers and lumber, embrac- 
ing every item in pine, lath, shingles and naval 
stores. W. E. Guild is general manager; C. E. 
Klumb, general sales manager; and A. D. 
Wicks, assistant general sales manager. 


The. Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. is a 
wholesale partnership consisting of J. J. Gram- 
bling and J. G. Kennedy, who were for a num- 
ber of years connected with the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, as purchase and 
sales managers, respectively. They cater par- 
ticularly to the needs of the retail yard in 
southern pine and western woods. Their spe- 
cialty is ‘‘Gramken’’ quick service. Altho in 
business only since Jan. 5 of this year they 
have a long list of satisfied customers. Their 
offices are in the Capital National Bank Build- 
ing. 

Howie & Howie, a partnership consisting of 
Virgil and J. H. Howie, manufacture southern 
pine dimension and boards, and timbers cut to 
order. 

The Morton Lumber Co. manufactures and 
wholesales southern pine, and specializes in the 
dressing in transit of all kinds of lumber. Mr. 
McPherson is the manager. 

The Mercantile Lumber Co., of which J. T. 
Allen is sole owner, has the largest dressing-in- 
transit planing mill in the South, its capacity 
being 110,000,000 feet a year. Mr. Allen also 


~ conducts a wholesale business under the direc- 


tion of J. H. Baker, specializing in dimension 
yard and shed stock, with yards at Brandon, 
Pelahatchie, McNair, Crystal Spring and Jack- 
son. 

The Neshoba Lumber Co. operates mills at 
Philadelphia, Miss., and has a planing mill and 
concentration yard at Ackerman, Miss. Its 
specialty is boards and dimension and timbers 
for the yard trade. This company is very 
favorably situated at a junction point and is 
in position to get a fair supply of cars. In 
fact it is its policy to accept orders only for 
stock that it is in position to ship promptly. 
The Neshoba Lumber Co. is also an Enochs 
concern, of which A. F. Wortman is president 
and manager, J. L. Enochs vice president, and 
M. 8. Enochs secretary. Its office is in the 
Millsaps Building. 

The Newton Lumber Co., one of Jackson’s 
largest wholesale concerns, handles the output 
of a number of good mills and has a bright 
future. It handles yard and shed stock and 
small timbers in either long--or shortleaf pine. 
The general manager of the company is Oscar 
Newton, jr., son of the president of one of 
Jackson’s prosperous banks, The company’s 
office is in the Millsaps Building. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co. is a branch of the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, of which G. E. W. Luehrmann is 


president. E. C., Murphy, of Jackson, is see- 


retary-manager. A concentration yard is main- 
tained here and a large volume of pine in such 
items as pole stock, joist, dimension, car deck- 
ing and air dried boards is carried. Other 

ards are maintained at Meridian, Bay Springs, 
trenton and Star, Miss. 

The J. B. Perry Co.,,owned and managed by 
J. B. Perry, manufactures soft shortleaf pine, 
mostly dimension and timbers. Its mill is at 
Greenfield, Miss., and the Jackson office is at 
310 Millsaps Building. This company also does 
a wholesale business. 


The F. M. Roell Lumber Co. manufactures 
shortleaf pine and hardwoods, mostly dimen- 
sion and timbers. Its offices are at 413 and 
414 Millsaps Building. 

The Trenton Lumber Co., wholesaler of long- 
and shortleaf pine, altho a new concern in this 
field is already one of the ye re shippers thru 
the Jackson gateway. The officers are: W. E. 
Guild, president; C. E. Klumb, vice president; 
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A. D. Wicks, treasurer and general manager; 
J. 8. Hinton, secretary. All of these gentle- 
men are well known to the lumber trade thru 
their connection with the Finkbine Lumber Uo. 
Offices are maintained in the Millsaps Building. 


The Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of southern pine and hard- 
woods, specializes in kiln dried finish, flooring, 
ceiling, siding, shiplap and dimension in pine, 
and also in gum, oak and hickory items. B. C. 
Godwin is president and J. R. Sandefur is sec- 
retary-treasurer. The company’s offices are in 
the Millsaps Building. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Co. is a partner- 
ship comprising C. A. and E. H. Schumann. 
The company manufactures longleaf and short- 
leaf pine and specializes in heavy structural 
timbers, car material and yard stocks. Its mill 
is located on the main line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Hazelhurst, Miss., and the sales offices 
are at 610 and 611 Millsaps Building. 


Hardwoods 


The Faust Bros. Lumber Co., one of the best 
known manufacturers of hardwoods in the 
South, maintains executive offices in the Mill- 
saps Building, in charge of President C. L. 
Faust. Vice president J. H. Faust is in charge 
of the Chicago sales office, 719 Monadnock 
Building. B. M. Wakefield is secretary- 
treasurer, The company’s plant is at Crew 
Lake, Miss., where it operates a band mill 
cutting virgin oak, gum and ash. In addition, 





might be considered as a concentrating yard 
and would be glad to receive inquiries from any 
wholesaler or dealer who wants prompt or im- 
mediate shipments as it is in position to take 
care of orders, both large and small, for al- 
most anything in southern pine. 

The Jackson Lumber Co. specializes in strictly 
longleaf stock, carrying a large and well as- 
sorted supply. E. O’Brien is president and 
manager. 

The Planters Lumber Co. does a wholesale 
and retail business in lumber and other building 
material. B. M. Fulton is the manager. 

Millwork 

The Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
works up about two hundred and fifty cars a 
year of southern pine, cypress, oak, gum, birch, 
poplar and mahogany into general millwork. 
J. L, Enochs is president, M. S. Enochs vice 
president and manager, and A. F. Wortman 
secretary. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


New York, Oct. 4—A study of lumber mar- 
ket fluctuations in New York City during the 
last six months reveals the fact that lumber 
prices have materially declined since the mid- 
dle of March. Only a few items of lumber 
are selling in New York today at prices higher 
than on March 15 and the difference in these 
prices just about takes care of the increased 








FAS —- red gum........ 195.00 180.00 
FAS plain red gum.........+-+- 170.00 165. 
FAS poplar .....ccsccccccccccs 00.00 180.00 
WAS fed. bireh.¢.. . sce. cctivsece 160.00 180: 
FAS hard maple..........-+-4- 135.00 osten 
WAS chestnet 2 ccc cc ccc wccsccs 150.00 150.00 
PAS basswood ......cccascccecee 140.00 140.00 
Clear quartered white oak flooring 317.00 245.00 
Clear plain white oak flooring... 232.00 167.00 
Clear maple flooring, }#x2%4 inch. 167.00 177.00 
Spetiee TRGS~ oe san caw ade es cccces 18.00 11.00 
Redwood— 
Bevel siding, %#x5 inch......... 62.00 57.00 
Clear colo siding, %x8inch.. 88.00 86.00 
Clear finish, 4x6 to 12 inch.... 114.00 120.00 
Cypress— 
4/4” factory selects............ 97.00 105.50 
“A” finish, 1x4 inch.......... + 123.00 146.00 
Adirondack spruce— 
2x4”, 12 to 16 foot. .........0- 64.00 66.00 
EE8", 32-06 36: TOGEs ci occ cccecs 62.00 67.00 


A decided boom in building is predicted by 
experts as a result of the new rent laws. The 
invigorating effect of the new laws already has 
been felt in Queens, according to John W. 
Moore, building commissioner, who says the 
new statutes, coupled with the reduction in the 
price of lumber, have been reflected in the last 
two days in the filing of an unusual number 
of permits. 

Senator Calder, at a luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club, declared the United States Government 
made a great mistake when it stopped in 1918, 
thru its banks, the essential industry of build- 
ing. 

Health Commissioner Copeland, of New York, 
declares cholera menaces the city unless the 











How The “Reds” Work 








Following is a copy of a letter sent from Superior (Wis.) head- 
quarters of the I. W. W. to certain unnamed ‘‘fellow workers,’’ 
which outlines that organization’s plan of campaign in certain ter- 
ritory. Such revelations merely emphasize the fact that eternal 
vigilance is necessary to counteract the insidious propaganda and 
active field work that the I. W. W. and other groups working to the 
same end are constantly promoting. 


ONE UNION 


ONE LABEL ONE ENEMY 
LABOR !S ENTITLED 
TO ALL IT PRODUCES 


| W W G. H. RICKER, Sec.-Treas. 
e * i] 
Fellow Workers: 


4011 Tower Ave., 
Superior, Wisconsin 

1 have your two letters of recent date and glad to hear from you and 
note what information you request, and in reply to your Inquiries | am 
at liberty to state that the general executive board has been considering 
plans for a general recruiting to be made in the South in the near future. 
However, at this time | can not say definitely just when this campaign 
will be put into operation, it being dependent on the time required by 
the general executive board to perfect said plans to such an extent as to 
insure the success of the movement. 

We now have several fellow workers in several sections of the South 
who are keeping us advised as to conditions and situations and we are 
now sending Fellow Worker James Claton, who has been in Ranger, 





Tex., to make his headquarters in Port Arthur and vicinity, and he will 
endeavor to agitate and organize the workers of the different industrial 
plants, lumber milis and refineries in that section, and as our movement 
progresses or results justify we will send other delegates. 

It is our Intention to secure the services of a Mexican delegate, as 
we are advised that Mexican labor is largely employed in Texas; there- 
fore we must agitate, educate and organize this class of workers to keep 
them from being tools in the hands of the employing class, to combat 
organization. We now have a delegate in north: Arkansas, who reports 
good progress, and we will shortly send a colored delegate to Louisiana 
and Mississippi. ‘ 

The entire history of our organization is one of struggle and sacrifice 
and in our movement now in the South we must be very conservative 
so as not to be forced into premature conflict with the employing class, 
because by such we would be playing into the employer’s hand, as he 
can frame and discharge workers individually and in most cases replace 
every man one by one, thus shutting out our membership. . Therefore, 
we must stick tight and agitate and organize every spare moment to get 
the other fellow into the union so that our chances for success may be 
— All the world is now clamoring for organization, so let us have 

now. 

| hope to hear from you often and | will advise all delegates making 
Louisiana to get in touch with you, and hoping that you have recovered 
from your illness and with all good wishes and every expression of 
regard, | am 

Yours for Industrial Communism and Solidarity, 
(Signed) George H. Ricker, Sec’y- Treas. 
























the company wholesales poplar, buying from 
pine mills of Alabama and Mississippi. 

The E. L. Hendrick Lumber Co. operates 
band mills at Jackson and Oakvale, Miss., cut- 
ting oak, gum and poplar. The officers are: 
E. L. Hendrick, president; H. Shattuck, vice 
president; V. E. Porter, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. The sales are handled by 
Mr. Porter at his office at the mill in Jackson. 

The Williams & Voris Hardwood Co. is a 
manufacturer, wholesaler and exporter of band 
sawed hardwoods. It makes a specialty of %- 
inch and thicker yellow poplar, l-inch and 
thicker quartered white oak, red oak and red 
gum. J. W. Bertrand is the manager. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


The Central Lumber Co., of which T. K. 
Currie is president and E; H. Currie is treas- 
urer, has been under the management of the 
present officers for the last eight years and has 
enjoyed a wonderful increase in business dur- 
ing that time. About eight years ago the com- 
pany was handling around 100 carloads of .lum- 
ber a year, while now it handles about 500 cars 
@ year and its business is consistently improv- 
ing. 9 ae nid pe rpg, the Rowe Bentley reat 

es, having sold one Chicago customer twenty- 
five bungalows com tate. it 


its retail business the company operates what 








n connection with. 


freight rates which became effective Aug. 26. 
The actual amount of money received by the 
mill is considerably less today than it received 
last spring. A comparative table showing the 
prevailing prices in New York on representa- 
tive woods used in the market March 15 and 
Oct. 1, 1920, follows: 


Southern pine— March 15 Oct. 1 
38x244” B&better flat grain floor- 

WE Da deuiRcudcewecdewin cease $125.00 $ 80.00 
2x4 dimension, No. 1 common, 10 

MUA or6 Uveapeevece cess 61.00 49.00 

12x12 timbers, Longleaf, 10 to 

, OY a PORT Ree 72.00 70.00 
No. 2 common roofers..........- 58.00 40.00 
No. 1 common boards, 10 to 20 

foot (1X4)... cece eee e ee eeeee 95.00 60.00 

North Carolina pine— 
1x6, No. 2 and better, rough..... 122.00. 100.00 
4/4 BR, didbcaée 6bn éc'os Ree. 49.00 47.00 
Roofers, }#x6 inch........ ee... 60.00 . 40.00 

Douglas fir— 
Vertical grain flooring, 1x3, No. 2 

CE EE che oc cece cnanne 23.00 92.00 
Slash = flooring, 1x3, No. 2 

an MNCs. Seas aseues'e 66 112.00 67.00 
2x4 dimension, 8 to 20 foot...... 61.00 46.00 

Red cedar shingles— : 
British Columbia perfections..... 12.48 8.50 

a m perfections ........ 11.98 8.00 
British Columbia eurekas....... 10.80 7.75 

‘a eurekas ......0-0.6- 10.55 7.50 

Hardwood—+4/4-inch stock— 
FAS quartered white oak........ 310.00 230.00 
FAS plain white oak........... 205.00 172.00 


‘funbelievable’’ housing conditions are reme- 
died shortly. 

Mayor Hylan proposes to urge dealers in 
building materials, in view of the desperate 
housing situation, to see what they can accom- 
plish toward obtaining still lower prices, in 
line with continued reductions in numerous 
other commodities. 

Defeat of the proposition that the city issue 
$100,000,000 worth of housing bonds at the 
recent special session of the legislature is said 
to be one thing standing in the way of an 
agai building boom in greater New 

or 


HARVEST LUMBER ‘‘CROP’’ 

New Organs, La., Oct. 4.—Gulfport, Miss., 
has just harvested a lumber crop—not from @ 
‘*municipal forest’’ precisely, but from some- 
thing almost as good. The grounds of the Mis- 
sissippi Centennial Exposition, whose postpone- 
ment was forced by the war, are situated in 
Gulfport, and the municipality arranged some 
time ago for the cutting of the superfluous tim- 
ber on the grounds. -The work has just been 
completed and the harvest netted 271,000 feet 
of lumber and timber valued at about $10,000. 
The material will be used, it is explained, in the 
construction of a municipal pier. BE 
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Tells of Need for Federal Incorporation 
Legislation to Make Foreign Trade Possible 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—As a result of the 
new Order in Council governing British com- 
panies organized under Hongkong ordinances 
and operated under the Shanghai Register, Carl 
L. Seitz has been compelled to retire as agent 
and general manager of the China Import & 
Export Lumber Co. (Ltd.), for Mr. Seitz is 
an American citizen and the order provides 
that such companies must be managed and di- 
rected by British citizens alone. Mr. Seitz will 
remain in Shanghai awaiting developments. 

Mr. Seitz represents Dant & Russell, whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Portland, who are also 
interested in the China Import & Export Lum- 
ber Co., and one of the principal lines of ac- 
tivity of this company has been the importa- 
tion to China of lumber from the Pacific North- 
west. 

Unless the British government amends the 
order in-council or the American Congress en- 
acts laws making it possible for Americans to 
incorporate for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness in foreign countries, Americans may as 
well count themselves out of this most poten- 
tial field, it is pointed out. The law that has 
been proposed as one remedy is known as the 
Federal Incorporation Bill, H. R. 7204, and is 
scheduled to come up for passage at the next 
session of Congress. In the meantime effort 
is being made by C. E. Dant to obtain an 
amendment to the order in council. 

A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
told of a voluminous correspondence exchanged 
between Mr. Dant, of Dant & Russell, and the 
British representatives in Washington and else- 
where, but so far nothing has been done by the 
British Government, Mr. Dant explains, to re- 
lieve the very serious situation. The. latest re- 
ceived by Mr. Dant is-a copy of a letter written 
by E: Frazar,-consul general and’ registrar of 
companies, at Shanghai, to H. E. Arnold, chair- 
man of the China Import & Export Lumber 
Co., in, whi¢h-he acknowledges the receipt.of a 
letter, announcing. the retirement. of. Mr. Seitz, 
as follows: el ae 

I ffiank you for‘ your letter of July 20 con- 
cerning. the retirement of the American citizen, 
Carl Seitz, from his position as agent and general 
(uae of the China Import & Export _Liimbér Co. 

After very careful consideration of the posi- 
tion as explained by you I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to agree with the company’s legal advisers 
that the very wide terms of clause 261. of the 
Hongkong ordinance (which as far as I know are 
not a reproduction from any English Act), render 
Mr. Seitz’s former position, however limited his 
powers, untenable as soon as the new Order in 
Council came into effect. 

I should be glad, however, to refer the point to 
the legal advisers of the foreign office should you 
or the directors of the company desire me to do 
so. If so, it would be useful to forward copies of 
any agreement or power of attorney issued to Mr. 
Seitz as agent and general manager. 

And this is where the matter. stands today. 

Additional light is thrown on this case by a 
speech delivered by Mr. Seitz, who is also mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of China, at a luncheon 
given at the American Club, Shanghai, on Fri- 
day, Aug. 6, when the members of Congress 
touring the Orient, were guests of business men 
representing the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of China, the American Association of 
China and the Far Eastern American Bar As- 
sociation, and when America’s future trade 
destiny was the principal topic of the various 
speakers, including that of Congressman Dyer 
of Missouri, who is father of the Federal In- 
corporation bill. 


Urgent Necessity Pointed Out 


Millard’s Review of the Far East, Shanghai, 
of Aug. 14, gives the text of Mr. Seitz’s ad- 
dress, in part, as follows: 


The honor devolves on me to present the case 
of the American merchant in China and the obliga- 
tion which rests upon our Government to provide 
laws for the protection of the American merchant 
by making the Federal incorporation of American 
companies in China possible. 

Much has been said and- written on this matter 


during years gone by, by our diplomats and con- 
sular as well as court officials. The American 
Chamber of Commerce of China has actively worked 
on this problem. The members of its executive 
committee have studied the issues involved and 
unqualifiedly endorse the urgent necessity for ac- 
tion in this issue on which the future success of 
American commerce in the Far East largely de- 


pends. 

In the statements I am about to make to you 
are points which may present new lights on the 
subject. .The facts. submitted have the endorse- 
ment of my colleagues on the committee of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of China. They 
are based on experience in trade in China and the 
Far East generally, and which I ask you to accept 
as coming from an American born and raised in 
the Orient; keenly interested in the development 
of American Commerce. 

The needs in this legislation are twofold: 
Firstly: We require Federal Incorporation for 
American companies in China so that such com- 
panies may be national American companies. 

Secondly: These Federal incorporation laws 
must provide for freedom in China and other extra- 
territorial countries from income tax and excess 
profits tax burdens in order to enable American 
merchants to trade on an equal footing with the 
merchants of other countries. 

I will now explain the first point regarding the 
necessity for Federal incorporation of American 
companies in China as distinct from the variety of 
provisions of forty-eight different State charters 
under some one of which American firms in China 
must now operate. 

Every company, whether British, French, Jap- 
anese or American, that operates in China does so 
under the laws of its own country. Thus, an 
American company incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, doing business in China, is subject to 


bw jurisdiction of the United States court for, 


hina. 

Our laws under State charters are in many 
cases lax for corporations operating outside their 
local State jurisdiction. They were not framed or 
designed to meet trade conditions existing in 
countries such as China. 

The result. is that. American business operating 
out here under such State incorporation laws is 
handicapped. In cases,.where Chinese capital can 
be interested in American enterprise our Chinese 
friends want to put their money into an American 
company. How many of them know or have heard 
anything of the protection afforded by the laws of 
Oklahoma, ‘Dakota, Texas or even Delaware? 
How many of us’ as Americans know anything 
definite of. all these varying State incorporation 
laws? Therefore, can. we .blame our hinese 
friends for looking askance at proposals to put 
their money into our companies under State char- 


ters? 
The Credit Question 


Credits also are only with difficulty arrange- 
able with foreign banks unacquainted with the 
intricacies of. State incorporation laws, and if 
American companies are to meet strenuous com- 
petition in holding China trade we must have 
legislation, national in character, which will place 
us on the same basis as our competitors. 

This- question of credits with foreign banks is 
an important feature in trade in China. Some of 
those banks hold such a commanding position that 
it is ater impossible for big business to be 
done without their aid and support at times. This 
applies especially in connection with the intricacies 
of exchange. In order to obtain the best rates of 


the market for the conversion of our gold credits - 


into silver for: the purchase of goods in China or 
for the payment of drafts drawn on us for imports 
into China, American merchants must be free to 
operate with all the leading banks. Curtailment 
of credit facilities by any of such banks means in- 
jury to American trade interests. 

The largest banking institutions operating in 
the Far Hast are British. In my experience, and 
in that of most American firms of old standing, 
we have found no distinction drawn by such banks 
on account of the nationality of their clients. Their 
policy has been broad and fair to all. 

The old established American houses in this 
country and American business men have always 
found these banks ready to handle any reasonable 
business proposed. With the advent. however, of 
a great many new American firms during recent 
years, these old established banking institutions 
with their branches and agencies in practically 
every trading center in the Far East, have come 
to question the status and responsibility of many 
of the American concerns who have opened up 
business in the Orient. They have-found peculiar 
and unsatisfactory features in the charters and 
methods of accounting, capitalization etc. of firms 
working under all sorts of American State char- 


ters. 

Rather than become involved in complications, 
which leading lawyers in many cases could not ad- 
vise them on, they have simply in cases of doubt, 
curtailed credits; and where they continued ex- 
tending wide-open credits their only’ réason was 
that they knew and believed in: the. standing and 
integrity of the control and management: of the 
concerns they were doing business with. ' : 


Their discrimination against thé -extenston: of: 


more or less open credit facilities. to new .Ameri- 
can firms, even if apparently heavily. capitalized, 


is therefore not based on ‘ational reasons ‘but , 


results from their lack of confidence and ignorance 
of the system of State charters under which such 
companies are organized. 

The remedy lies in providing laws for the Fed- 
eral incorporation of American companies in 
China. Such laws will then become known to the 
financiers of eyery nation interested in banking in 
the Orient, and there will not be any question 
as to confusion in the laws governing American 
business in this country. 

In speaking of banking in China, I have referred 
to the large British institutions which now com- 
mand the greater part of the finance of the coun- 
try. Great advances have been made during re- 
cent years in the development of American banking 
in the Far East and praise is due to the efforts our 
bankers have made to back up American business. 
Nevertheless, we must realize that American bank- 
ing in the Far Kast is still in its infancy in com- 
parison to the institutions of other nations, and 
it will take years before our banks out here can 
take a leading position in the financial needs of the 
country and of the American merchant. 

Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in saying to 
you that American bankers handling credits for 
American corporations operating in China under 
State incorporation laws, are just as much _handi- 
capped in dealing with such credits as bankers of 
foreign nationalities, and our American bankers 
will welcome the day when under Federal incor- 
poration laws for American a operating in 
China they will know exactly where they stand in 
dealing with large credits to American companies 
working out here. 

America is the only great nation which has not 
sought in China special spheres of influence. We 
have come to this country with clean hands to 
buy in China the goods we need in our home mar- 


kets, and to sell machinery they need for the de ‘ 


velopment of the trade of China. 


The latent asset possessed by America in the © 


goodwill of the Chinese has a value that only those 
of us, intimate with Chinese merchants and 
officials, can sufficiently realize. That goodwill of 
China toward us should be fostered and main- 
tained in the interests of our merchants and in 
the building up of business for our American ex- 
port manufacturers. 

All things being equal, I firmly believe that the 
Chinese buyer will prefer to purchase American 
goods from American merchants. I say “all 
things being equal’’—but unfortunately they are 


not equal in that our main competitor, the British , 
merchant, operates under wise and well balanced , 


laws governing incorporation of British companies 
in China, and under such laws can secure better 
and easier credit facilities than are possible under 
State incorporation charters for American com- 
panies with doubt cast by our trade. competitors 
on the status of such companies incorporated under 
our State laws. 

Gentlemen, the remedy lies in the hands of 
our Government. Under the right kind of laws, 
American business will flourish, and the day will 
not- be far distant when the American merchant 
— the American banker will lead in Far Eastern 
trade. 


I now come to the second important issue in con- * 


nection with the Federal incorporation laws for 
American companies in China. 


Income and Excess Profits Taxes 


That is, our demand for freedom in China and 
other extra-territorial countries from the burden 
of income and excess profits taxes. 

During the days of the war American merchants 
in China were able to reap unusually handsome 
profits because America, of all nations, was the 
only one able to sell export goods on a fairly large 
scale. During these days we were only too willing 
to contribute the taxes imposed by our Government 
to help carry the war to a successful issue. 

Normal conditions of trade are, however, now 
being rapidly reestablished. European govern- 
ments, primarily that of Great Britain, are deter- 
mined to win back their place in the markets of 
the world. 
hold the trade which America has developed in the 
Far East during the last few years means hard 
work on the part of the American who represents 
our commerce in China. 

In order to hold our own, we must be able to 
compete on the level. an handicap placed on the 
American merchant operating in the Orient means 
handicapping the possibilities for the development 
of American export trade. 

To make myself plain, I will take a comparison 
between the status of our principal rival, the 
British merchant in China, operating under the 
Hongkong ordinances, free from income tax and 
excess. profits taxes, and the American merchant 
subject to all the burdens of taxation applying in 
America. 

In the normal course of working in China busi- 
ness seems to develop in cycles, there being or- 
dinarily about two good and very profitable years, 
one or two slack years, and possibly two or three 

ears. when there are actual losses. The same may 
e said to apply to business in America. But, 


gentlemen, you must realize that at home all com-' 


etition is on an equal footing whereas in. China 
he American merchant alone is taxed and his 
chie 


Trade ravalry will be keen and to. 


f competitor, the British merchant, pays no in- . 


come or excess profits taxes. 
The successful merchant in the import ‘and ex- 
port-trade carries on his business on a basis of 
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averages covering a range of years. He sets aside 
to reserves in profitable years an adequate sum to 
cover possible losses which have to be faced in the 
lean years. The British merchant working on 
this basis, can carry on thru bad periods. Our 
American merchant, on the other hand, is heavily 
taxed under our income and excess ‘profits tax 
laws, and in the good years of his trade in China 
is called upon to pay to our Government out of 
his profits, large sums to cover such taxes. These 
sums our British competitors are able to place to 
reserves out of their profits, and eventually can 
use these reserves in trade rivalry to oust Ameri- 
bo trade from the Orient when the lean years come 
along. 

Such a condition will mean the “death” of 
American export trade to the Far East, and delay 
in giving us the relief we need is a “stab”? by our 
own legislators at home at the development of 
business for the American manufacturer who must 
find an outlet for his product in foreign countries. 


Another Important Feature 


On this subject there is also another and most 
important. feature. It is desirable to interest 
Chinese capital in American companies to build up 
joint interests in development in China of trading, 
mining and manufacturing enterprises. Can you 
conceive an intelligent Chinese merchant investing 
in such American companies, burdened with taxa- 
tion, when his capital can be put into British com- 
— under Hongkong ordinances free from taxa- 

on? 

The Jones bill recently enacted, provides for the 
future of American shipping to protect American 
exports and American trade in foreign countries. 
It goes so far as to relieve the owner of ships 
from taxation so as to build up our merchant 
marine. 

We American merchants in China feel that we 
are entitled to similar relief from taxation. We 
are the advance agents of American commerce. We 
must have protective laws which will enable us to 
operate on an equal footing with the competing 
traders of other nationalities. 

The theory under which Great Britain extends 
facilities to her merchants in China in freeing 
them from income and excess profits taxes is based 
on the idea that the risks of trade in the Orient are 
such that the average merchant can not operate 
under the conservative lines obtaining under the 
more settled conditions in Great Britain and her 
dominions. In order to build up the trade of 
Great Britain for the sale of British manufactures 
in foreign countries, the British merchant is given 
every facility and protection. Sacrifice bv the 
British Government of income and excess profits 
taxes on the earnings of British merchant traders 
in foreign countries and especially in the Far 
East is based on the idea that the volume of 
business brought by such merchants to the British 
manufacturer is so valuable that the taxes in 
question are merely a nominal factor and can 
well be sacrificed to increase the national balance 
of trade. 

This logical and correct view is one which our 
legislators at home should most carefully consider 
and must accept. It is a view to which they can 
surely not-have so far given the right attention or 
we would long ago have had Federal incorporation 
laws for American companies in China and pro- 
visions freeing such companies from income and ex- 
cess profits taxes so that the American merchant 
would be able to compete in foreign countries on 
an equal footing. 

The argument may be advanced that companies 
operating in America might attempt to take ad- 
vantage of Federal incorporation for American 
companies in China to escape taxation by having 
nominal offices out here, whilst actually operating 
in America. It would not be difficult to have pro- 
visions in our laws protecting the Government from 
any misuse of the intent of the laws in question. 
The British Government has had no difficulties in 
this connection under its Hongkong ordinances, 
and it should not be presumed that the American 
Government will have ae | difficulties under similar 
legislation which may be enacted by our law- 
makers. 

Gentlemen. this covers the principal points in 
the issues which I have been requested to submit 
to. you today. We ask your support and your 
help on your return to America so that thru your 
efforts Congress may take action and give us the 
legislation we need. A bill for the Federal incor- 
poration of American companies in China, for 
which the Hon. Mr. Dyer, who is with us today, is 
sponsor, has had careful consideration in the 
judiciary committee. In asking your support for 
this bill and to. use your best influence 4 make 
it a law, we desire you to remember that today 
there is not -.a single American corporation in 
China! Every American company is operated un- 
der the laws of some individual State. We, the 
advance agents, promoters of American commerce 
in China and the Far East, appeal for national 
support so that we may derive the benefits of the 
a which will be accorded an American cor- 

poration. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
The British Columbia department of lands 
has circulated a pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
descriptive of the commercial timber of that 
Province. The leading species are illustrated 
by pictures. These species are fir, pine, hem- 
lock, cedar and spruce. Twenty-six hardwoods 
are listed but only one of them, black cotton- 
wood, is rated as of commercial . importance. 
Among the hardwoods are one oak, three maples, 
three cottonwoods and four birches. 








OWNERS AID IN RUST CONTROL 


[By 8. B. Fracker, State Entomologist. ] 


One of the most valuable future assets of 
northern Wisconsin is its second growth white 
pine. Occasionally foresters say that Wiscon- 
sin people do not appreciate the pine, or that 
the valuable timber is already cut. This does 
not seem to be the ease in Polk County, for 
owners of woodlots are showing intense in- 
terest in the campaign of the State depart- 
ment of agriculture to protect the white pine 
from the imported blister rust disease. About 
twenty farmers and woodlot owners are either 
paying their share of the cost, or doing part 
of the work of -removing the currant and 
gooseberry bushes from among their trees. 

When busy farmers are sufficiently inter- 
ested in a forestry project to spend consider- 
able sums of money, or to put-in their time 
and energy, they are showing a more pro- 
nounced appreciation of the value of their 
timber than is ordinarily credited to the set- 
tler of cut-over lands. 





This is the ninth of a series of articles 
written by women especially for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for retail 
lumbermen—EDITOR. 


Why I Want a Home 


Mooresville, Ind. 

From the beginning of time it has 
been human nature to want something 
and to strive to possess that s me- 
thing. It is supposed woman’s wants 
are greater than man’s, and I believe 
above most anything else a woman 
wants her own home. 

Next to the word ‘‘Mother’’ the 
word ‘‘Home’’ should mean more than 
any other word, for it is there the 
foundation is laid upon which is built 
the future citizenship of our country. 

We want our own homes because 
home ownership gives us a feeling of 
thrift and stability not only within 
ourselves but with the community in 
which we live. 

One of the greatest slogans ever put 
before the American people is, ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home.’’ We found during 
the world war that one of the requisites 
of true citizenship should be the owner- 
ship of property. 

We want our own homes because of 
an inborn desire to give expression to 
our own individuality. 

We want our own homes because 
home is about the only place that we 
can, so to speak, be monarch of all we 
survey. 

Most people want to be a help, not 
only to their family and friends, but 
to their town or city. In owning one’s 
own home one can, little by little, im- 
prove that home both inside and out, 
thus not only making it a pleasure to 
one’s family but a help to one’s town, 
and the good influence can’t help but 
be far-reaching. 

It is a great satisfaction, especially 
in this day, to feel this is home and 
that no greedy landlord can increase 
the rent or compel one to move. 

It seems most unnatural that any 
woman would not have an insatiable 
desire to buy or build a home as soon 
as financially able. 

There is that peace of mind and feel- 
ing of satisfaction in the possession of 
one’s own home that is worth any sacri- 
fice one can make to acquire it. 

It is there one can, if so inclined, en- 
joy solitude in preference to indis- 
criminate association. 

(MBS. C. L.) NELLE P. MERRIMAN. 














Practical work in New England and Wis- 
consin has now confirmed the original plan 
of control worked out by the pathologists. 
The blister rust can not spread from pine 
to pine, for its spores when falling on pine 
leaves or bark are as harmless as dust. When 
they drop on the leaves of currant or goose- 
berry bushes, however, they develop orange 
spots somewhat similar to those of the ordi- 
nary currant rust. From these spots there is 
developed a form of spore which, blowing to 
needles of pine trees, will produce the dis- 
ease. As the spores from the currants and 
gooseberries can live for only very brief 
periods of time, they can infect pines at only 
very short distances, not over two or three 
hundred yards in most cases. 


It is clear that if the currants and goose- 
berries are removed from among the trees 
and for a short distance around them, the 
trees will never show blister rust, or if one 
or two develop the disease from accidental 
infection, it can not spread. 


The cost of taking out the wild gooseber- 
ries and currants is not so great as might 
be supposed. It varies widely with the type 
of land on which the pines are growing, and 
with the number of bushes present. The aver- 
age cost of labor in Wisconsin so far is about 
one-half cent per bush, and the number of 
bushes per acre varies from twenty to four 
hundred. 


The present arrangement by which the Fed- 
eral Government pays one-half the cost of the 
work and the State one-fourth, leaving only 
one-fourth to be paid by the owner, is a par- 
ticularly attractive proposition, and can not 
be continued indefinitely. About twenty pine 
owners in an area north of Amery, Wis., 
which has just been reached by the disease, 
are eagerly accepting the offer, for they know 
the tremendous potential value of their young 
pine trees, and realize that disease will event- 
ually destroy them unless protective measures 
are taken. 


Two crews of five or six men each, together 
with foremen, scouts and the supervisor, have 
been employed in the neighborhood of St. 
Croix Falls, Lewis, Amery, Lake Waupogassett, 
and Osceola, thruout the summer in addition 
to the one working on the Indian Reservation 
north of Shawano. The State conservation 
commission codperated with the agricultural 
department in the protection of the beautiful 
stand of white pine in the Interstate Park at 
St. Croix Falls. Most of the work, however, 
has been done on private property, and the 
owners have paid part of the expenses or 
undertaken part of the work. 

The white pine blister rust has become so 
strongly established in the New England 
States that it is familiar to all the pine own- 
ers of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Recent trips by forest patholo- 
gists resulted in the discovery of the disease 
wherever they looked for it. In many areas 
heavy loss is already occurring where pine 
stands were not protected. 

In Wisconsin the disease is still compara- 
tively rare, except in Polk County, where it © 
exists in nearly every township. Additional 
infections occur in all the immediately adjoin- 
ing counties, but the disease is practically 
unknown in other parts of the State, except 
in the Menominee Indian Reservation north 
of Shawano. The two heaviest outbreaks thus 
far have been at Rice Lake in Barron County, . 
and Deer Park in St. Croix County, but in 
_these locations the area was limited, while in 
Polk County the blister rust is widely scat- 
tered. In the infected groves the young trees 
were so heavily attacked that none of them 
would have matured. 





POSSIBLE SAVING OF COAL 

By electrifying all railroads in the United : 
States, a yearly saving of 122,000,000 tons of ; 
coal could be accomplished, according to figures ; 
compiled by Frank M. Kerr, of the Montana : 
Power Co., Butte, Mont. A very substantial | 
beginning has already been made in that direc- : 
tion. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


[Chapter XII—Books and Records—Continued ] 





Shipping Records 

One of the instances in which the lumber 
industry as a whole compares unfavorably with 
other important industries is in the matter of 
records of shipping data, or rather in the lack 
of them, especially in the checking or control- 
ling of orders for loading and shipping. In 
other words, no matter how nice the system 
may be in issuing instructions for loading 
and shipping stock, one seldom finds any similar 
consistency or precaution on the reverse order, 
against the possibility of unauthorized shipments 








[By J. Mahony] 


shipping clerks and yardmen taking advantage 
of this laxity, by brazenly loading cars and 
shipping the stock to third parties—innocent, of 
course—and pocketing the proceeds. Periodical 
inventories, if closely scrutinized, may arouse 
suspicion if anything like this is going on, but 
as concrete evidence of theft, inventories are of 
little use, if any. A wiser policy is one of 
precaution, and a check on shipments may be 
found in the use of numbered bills of lading, 
together with suitable instructions to freight 
agents. The freight agent should be instructed 




















































































































being made. Several instances are known of to sign none but the shipper’s regular numbered 
BLANK LUMBER COMPANY 
DAILY CAR RECORD, 192 . 
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FIG. 13.—DAILY CAR REPORT 


form of bill of lading, and these documents 
should be recorded in numerical sequence in a 
shipping register. This precaution also tends 
to insure that all shipments are recorded for 
analysis. A form of shipping register is shown 
in Fig. 12.* The shipping register may be com- 
bined with the sales journal, but the combina- 
tion reduces its value as a preventative, be- 
cause it is difficult if not altogether impossible 
to avoid a break in the sequence of either the 
invoice numbers or the bill of lading numbers. 
For analytical purposes, the shipping register 
is of great value, as the details of goods ship- 
ped may be carried out to any limits. 

For use as a check on cars released and 
shipped, and of particular value in questions 
of demurrage, is a form of daily car report 
illustrated in Fig. 13. This report, made by the 
employee to whom has been delegated the sole 
authority for ordering cars, completely covers 
this phase of a business. 


Labor Payrolls 


One of the most important elements of ex- 
pense in sawmilling, and, from the accounting 
standpoint, one of the most elusive, is that of 
labor. The usual factory methods of record- 
ing payrolls can not be applied universally in 
the lumber industry; the diversified nature of 
the work performed and the fact that crews 
may be scattered for miles around, renders 
ordinary methods impracticable. Furthermore, 
the sawmill day laborer is generally illiterate 
or foreign born, and he can not be relied upon 
to report correctly or intelligently the nature of 
his work. As it is impracticable to send time- 
keepers chasing over the surrounding country 
each day to gather this information, the solution 
lies in making the various superintendents or 
foremen responsible for the time of their men. 
This can be done by. means of inexpensive 
pocket time books; these daily time books may 
be sent to the office each morning and returned 
the same day. Simple instructions should be 
given to the foremen for the proper reporting of 
the work done, with particular emphasis upon 
the necessity of differentiating between produc- 
tion, construction and repairs. Certain depart- 
ments, such as the machine chop, devote prac- 
tically all their time to the maintenance of other 
departments; this class of labor, as distin- 
guished from production labor, will be discussed 
more fully in a subsequent chapter on costs. 

In recording the time on the permanent pay- 
roll records, the policy should be to obtain a 
complete analysis, showing not only the hours 
worked by each man, his rate or rates per hour 
and the total amount earned, but also the nature 
of the work performed, the deductions if any 
and the net amount to be paid. A form of pay- 
roll sheet suitable for this purpose is illustrated 
in Fig. 14. In line with the general sawmill 
practice in this country, this form is arranged 
for semimonthly payrolls. At the end of each 
payroll period, a journal entry, debiting ‘‘ Labor 
Operating,’’ construction, and other asset ac- 
counts and crediting ‘‘ Wages Accrued,’’ should 
be prepared by the timekeeper for the use of 
the accounting department. This entry thus 
sets up and disposes of the total amount earned. 
The timekeeper should then make up a second 
journal entry to reconcile the amount earned 
with the amount to be paid; in this case, he 
debits wages accrued and credits the various ac- 
counts for which deductions have been made 
from the payroll. This journal entry, however, 
should not include deductions for cash advances, 
because those charges have already passed thru 
the cash book to the debit of wages accrued. 
The result of these journal entries is that the 
ledger account of wages accrued will at times 
show a balance, and at the end of the payroll 
period this balance will represent the exact 


*Fig. 12 appears on the next page. 
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amount of wages due on any given payroll. In 
addition, there has been set up on the ledger a 
controlling entry for the expense of labor, an 
expense of which the exact details are available 
from the analysis of the payroll made by the 
timekeeper. The purpose of this control, and 
its advantages in the matter-of cost accounting, 
will be explained in a later chapter on costs, as 
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LABOR PAY AOLL,. 


FIG. 12.—SHIPPING REGISTER 


nature of their occupations, should be placed on 
a salary list, a record distinct from the labor 
payroll. Aside from the advantages from the 
strictly accounting viewpoint, the segregation 
of these two records helps to avoid what is 
frequently a delicate internal situation—it is 
not always wise for employees to know the sal- 
aries of others. The salary list, being of a 
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Store Room Supplies 


The item of supplies forms a large part of the 
expenses of a sawmill operation; and as these 
supplies are usually carried in stock over a period 
of months it is obviously unfair to consider 
them as an expense until they are put into use. 
Most mills find it necessary to have some kind 
of store room or supply house, and therefore 
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also will the nature and purpose of the analysis 
to be made by the timekeeper. The analysis of 
the payroll also furnishes the correct basis for 
the calculation of premiums on employers liabli- 
ity insurance; the premium rates of these pol- 
icies usually vary with the nature of the risk, 
or employment, and more frequently than other- 
wise a considerable savings in premiums is thus 
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confidential nature, should be kept in the execu- 
tive department. 

A form of salary list is illustrated in Fig. 
15. From this list, an entry should be made 
thru the general journal setting up the accrued 
liability of salaries earned. This entry furnishes 
the control for the expense account of salaries, 
administrative as well as operating. The form 
of salary list illustrated also simplifies the 
preparation of the employer’s report of salaries 
required annually by the Treasury Department. 
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FIG. 15——SALARY LIST 
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the problem of recording actual expenses of this 
kind is greatly simplified. When supplies are 
purchased, and entry is made from the purchase 
invoice thru the purchase journal, crediting ac- 
counts payable and charging them, regardless of 
their ultimate destination, to store room supplies, 
or whatever the account may be named. The 
latter account thus becomes an asset. Supplies 
should then be issued as required, but only on 
requisitions signed by someone in authority— 
usually the departmental foreman. A conven- 
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FIG. 16.—REQUISITION 


ient little form of requisition is shown in Fig. 
16. Prices on the requisitions and extensions 
are made by the storekeeper, who enters the 
requisitions daily on a monthly record of stores 
issued. A summary of this record at the end of 
the month will show the total credit to the store 
room and the charges for supplies actually put 
into use during the month. In the event of 
dispute or question, the original signed requisi- 
tions may be readily located. A form for use in 
recording requisitions is illustrated in Fig. 17. 
This form, it should be stated, is merely offered 
as a suggestion; stores issued~ usually cover 
such a wide range of accounts, and the accounts 
themselves are subject to so much fluctuation 
from month to month, that it is unwise to go 
to the expense of a regular printed form for this 
purpose; standard sized, columnar ruled sheets 
answer just as well, and the captions of the ac- 
counts may be filled in at the head of the 
columns as necessity arises. From this sum- 
mary, a journal entry should be prepared for 
general accounting purposes and a control is 
thereby established as to the cost of the supplies 
put into use during the month. The ledger ac- 
count of store supplies, which has been charged 
with purchases and credited with the cost of 
requisitioned supplies, will usually show a debit 
balance, representing the book inventory of the 
value of the supplies on hand. This balance is 
subject to verification and adjustment by period- 
ical physical inventories. 


By passing all supplies thru one channel and 
making one employee responsible for the re- 
ceipt of supplies and the approval of purchase 
invoices, a great many lose ends may be cleaned 
up. In some instances, of course, such as spe- 
cial repair parts purchased for immediate use, 
the supplies may be delivered direct without 
actually passing thru the store room. . Never- 
theless, the theory of requisitions should be 
strictly adhered to even in such instances, for 
the idea is to make one man responsible for both 
the receipt and the delivery of supplies. 

In addition. to the foregoing, certain other 
books and records have been described from 
time to time in preceding chapters; some were 
of a purely general accounting nature, while 
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others, such as the insurance register, also serve 
to establish a control of expense for use in con- 
nection with costs. The value of an accounting 
system varies with the extent of the information 
it furnishes; without accurate data as to the 
nature of expenses, little or nothing can be done 
in the way of costs. The relationship between 
general accounting, control accounts and cost ac- 
counting, together with forms for use in the 
calculation of costs, will be discussed more fully 
in subsequent chapters on that subject. 


[This is the twelfth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. ‘The thirteenth will appear in an 
early issue.—EDITOR. ] 


TAKES LARGER OFFICE SPACE 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 4.—The Hammond 
Lumber Co. this week expanded its floor space 
in the Gaseo Building, taking in three addi- 
tional offices to accommodate the sales depart- 
ments of the Astoria and Mill City plants 
which have been consolidated here. In the past 
the sales of each mill have been handled from 
the respective points, but it was the conclusion 
of George B. McLeod, vice president of the 
company and manager of the Williamette Val- 
ley division, that greater efficiency would be 
obtained by a centralized sales office. Harry 
P, Edward is sales manager. He was formerly 
manager of a remanfacturing plant in Tacoma, 
Wash., and later in the wholesale business in 
Portland. 

The Oregon mills of the Hammond company 
manufacture Douglas fir and western hemlock 
and have a total 8-hour capacity of 600,000 
feet. Stocks of approximately 35,000,000 feet 
are carried at the two plants. The Oregon 
mills specialize in air dried - hemlock and -rail- 
road material in addition to carrying complete 
assortments of yard stock. With the redwood 
mill at Eureka, the Hammond company has a 
total daily production of 1,000,000 feet. The 
Eureka mill will continue to handle redwood 
sales from that point. 

The company’s plant at Mill City this week 
shipped a carload of stock typical of the op- 
portunities afforded by west Coast timber. The 
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ear contained Douglas fir ladder stock for the 
American La France Engine Co., of Elmira, 
N. Y., and was entirely of clear lumber in 44- 
foot lengths. The grade was practically a No. 
1 clear, slight defects permissable in the No. 2 
clear and better grade not being allowed. 
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MICHIGAN BUILDING AND LOAN MEET 


LANSING, Micu., Oct. 4.—That the recessior 
in the prices of lumber will have little effect on 
the total cost of construction, and that the reat 
problem of home building is one of financing, 
were emphasized at the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation League in Lansing last week. Mark 
Norman, Detroit, spoke in behalf of the lumber 
dealers, taking the place of John J. Comerford, 
president of the Detrdit Lumber Co., who was 
scheduled to speak on ‘‘ What of the Future.’” 
Mr. Norman referred to the declines in finishing 
lumber, but did not expect any material reduc- 
tions in construction lumber or bill stuff. 

Prof. David Friday, of the University of 

* Michigan, said that 3,000,000 ‘‘newlyweds’’ 
were added to the married population last year, 
and most of these were in need of homes. To 
provide the necessary capital for home construc- 
tion, he said, $15,000;000,000 was required. This 
money must come largely, he declared, from the 
people who need the houses, the wage earners 
who are making more than ever before, the 
farmers, and in a lesser degree from the banks. 
He urged a publicity drive by the loan associa- 
tions to bring about the greatest home building 
campaign in history. 

One of the plans proposed to bring out more 
money on real estate mortgages was to shorten 
the time granted mortgagors in which to vacate 
property after they have defaulted. This is now 
about fourteen to fifteen months, before the 
mortgage can be foreclosed. While 6634 percent 
of the value of property is now loaned, this 
could be increased-to 80 percent under better 
safety zone laws. The matter was referred to 
the legislative committee to prepare a bill for 
submission to the legislature. 

K. V, Haymaker, Detroit, spoke on ‘‘The 
Federal Building Loan Bank,’’ the bill for 
which he assisted in framing. By this plan loan 
associations would be enabled to deposit their 
mortgages and receive in return cash to the 
amount of 80 percent for a rate of about 5 per- 
cent. 

It was the general opinion that if sufficient 
money can be assured, a big home building eam- 
paign will result next year, even in the face of 
high prices for materials and labor. 

The league selected Dowagiac for the 1921 
convention, and elected the following officers: 
President, George E. Wagner, Belding; vice 
president, William B. Osborn, Jackson; secre- 
tary, Irving B. Rich, Jackson; treasurer, Fred 
M. Phelps, Adrian. The executive committee 
consists of the officers and Oscar C. Bleed, Lan- 
sing; William H. Peck, Kalamazoo; Charles E. 
Kean, Port Huron. Delegates to the national 
convention are: George E. Wagner, William H. 
Peck, I. B. Rich, Fred H. Jerome, Saginaw, and 
C. D. Hanchette, Hancock. 
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FIG. 17.—REQUISITION RECORD 
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MARKET EXTENSION IS TOPIC 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 2.—Market extension 
-was the engrossing topic at this week’s luncheon 
of Seattle wholesalers, the principal address 
being delivered by C. J. Hogue, New York rep- 
resentative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Coincident with Mr. Hogue’s appear- 
ance before the wholesalers, comes the announce- 
ment that he has been selected to take charge of 
‘tthe work of the recently formed West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau. In his speech to the 
wholesalers, Mr. Hogue outlined some plans 
touching the immediate future, saying: 

Among the first activities which will be under- 
taken by the bureau are a survey of the require- 
ments of the eastern market and the application 
of our woods to them, the establishment of field 
men to do personal work among eastern whole- 
salers and retailers, construction interests, wood 
using industries etc., preparation of articles on 
the use of our woods for popular publications and 
technical and trade papers, participation in_ ex- 
hibits such as the Chicago and New York “Own 
Your Home Shows” and presentation of the merits 
of our woods before professional and trade so- 
cieties and associations. 

Because of our distance from the rapidly devel- 
oping new markets and the consequent lack of 
Personal contact and information on the part of 
the market as to our grades and their uses and on 
our part as to the requirements of these markets 
it seems wise to precede general or national adver- 
tising with personal field work, both in the mar- 
ket territory and locally. To this end a field force 
will be developed as rapidly as the support given 
the bureau will justify and men of proper quali- 
fication can be obtained. 

It is felt that the work should be begun on the 
Atlantic coast and carried westward. The largest 
market open to development for us in the future 
and the one in which we are least known is New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
while farther west more of our production is used 
and our woods are better known. 


Among the guests at the luncheon was Ernest 
Dolge, president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, who stated that his organization would be 
glad to take up the subject of market extension, 
as outlined by the Forest Products Bureau. Mr. 
Hogue will speak in Tacoma at an early date; 
also will address the wholesalers of Vancouver, 
B. C., and somewhat later will fill a similar en- 
gagement at Coos Bay, Ore. Ags soon as the 
plans of the bureau can be put before the sub- 
scribers in district meetings, and a local or- 
ganization necessary-to carry out its work can 
be completed, he will leave for an extended 
eastern trip to organize the field work: and to 
obtain information necessary to carrying out 
the further plans of the bureau. 

8. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co., presided at the wholesalers’ meet- 
ing. 





TO LOG GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 2.—E. J. Hanzlik, Fed- 
eral forest supervisor, who has been on duty in 
Oregon for several weeks, returned to Seattle a 
few days ago, and authorized the announcement 
that the initial steps had been taken to develop 
commercial logging on large areas of forest re- 
serves in Washington and Oregon. A part of 
the plan contemplates an annual cut of from 
40,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet for the next sixty 
years in the Sauk-Stillaguamish district of the 
Snoqualmie national forest in western Washing- 
ton. In this connection he points out that work- 
ing plans have been prepared only for the work- 
ing circle indicated, embracing about 130,000 
acres of commercial forest area, about eighty 
miles northeast of this city. At the outset this 
would allow a yearly cut of 40,000,000 feet, 
which total could be increased to 80,000,000 feet 
in about sixty years. The supervisor says that 
in western Washington reforestation may be ac- 
complished in most places simply by natural 
means, altho it is vitally necessary that fires be 
kept out of the young timber. 

The local offices have also received word from 
the Portland headquarters that the Alaska En- 
gineering Commission will be able to obtain a 
large quantity of forest material from the Chu- 
gach national forest in Alaska. The list includes 
170,000 feet of piling, 120,000 railroad ties, 
2,500,000 feet of lumber, and timbers. A free 
permit has been signed by District Forester 
George H. Cecil, under strict regulations. It is 
provided, among other things, that no live tim- 
ber shall be used in the construction of corduroy 


roads, loggers’ cabins or other logging improve- 
ments, when suitable dead timber is available. 
Cutting must be done with a saw, and stumps 
must be low. There shall be no unnecessary 
damage to young growth or to trees left stand- 
ing, and trees lodged in falling must be cut 
down. All trees must be utilized to as low a 
diameter in the tops as practicable, so as to 
cause the least waste, and to a minimum diam- 
eter from which it is possible to produce mer- 
chantable material of any grade used in railroad 
construction. Material which can not be used 
by the permittee may be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the Forest Service. The right to 
make small sales to supply the local needs of 
settlers is reserved. Railroad timbers must be 
eut from a strip five miles wide on each side of 
the Government railroad and on a strip one mile 
wide around Kenai and Trail Lakes. There are 
exact provisions relating to fire prevention. 


DISCUSS PHASES OF EXPORT TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—Thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. attended the regular meeting held in the 
headquarters in this city Thursday, and entered 
into a general discussion of various phases of 
the export trade. The main subject developed 
related to the market for fir on the east coast 
of South America, and the point was brought 
out that the fir manufacturers would remain 
under a serious handicap unless they would be 
able to secure a competitive freight rate with 
southern pine. At present the shipping board 








H00-HOO TO VISIT FRONT PORCH 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5—Arrangements 
are being made for a Hoo-Hoo conca- 
tenation at Marion, Ohio, home of Sena- 
tor Warren G. Harding, who is inter- 
ested in the Marion Lumber Co. and is 
a member of the order. Arrangements 
are in the hands of W. G. Lusch, who 
writes to Secretary-treasurer H. R. 
Isherwood that he already has nine 
candidates lined up, with the prospect 
of getting several more. 

It is planned to make the meeting the 
occasion of a pilgrimage of Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen generally to Marion 
and to hear the candidate speak from 
his front porch. Mr. Lusch has taken 
the matter up with Senator Harding’s 
secretary, and it is expected that a date 
will be made soon. 











rate on fir is $40 a thousand, while that on 
southern pine is $35. It was shown that while 
southern pine weighs 54 pounds per cubie foot, 
Douglas fir weighs 40 pounds—a difference of 
14 pounds, or about 25 percent in favor of fir; 
so that if fir could receive the same freight rate 
as pine, the vessels engaged in the trade would 
be able to earn about the same sum on a given 
cargo. The direct trade route from Puget Sound 
to the Argentine leads thru the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, the distance being approximately a thou- 
sand miles shorter than that thru the Panama 
Canal and around Cape Pernambuco. 

The next meeting of the Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. will be held in San Francisco Nov. 8. 


TESTING A NEW MARKETING METHOD 


SeaTTLe, WAsH., Oct. 2.—With the incorpo- 
ration of the Forest Products Exchange, Jesse 
I, Cutler, president and manager, a new method 
for the marketing of lumber and shingles is 
being tested out in Seattle. To take over the 
new work, Mr. Cutler has resigned from Lyle 8. 
Vincent & Co., and has opened offices at 825-6 
Henry Building, where he will conduct an ex- 
change business strictly, in effect a clearing 
house for lumber and shingles. There is an as- 
sembly room for the convenience of wholesalers 
and a board room where forest products are 
listed at stated prices, so that if a taker is found 
the sale is made on the spot. The sole object is 
to conduct. a buying and selling business for 
wholesalers. 











COAST MEN MARKING TIME 


SgartLe, WasH., Oct. 2.—Fir is going to the 
trade at $2 over Rail B list for dimension, $5 for 
boards, $15 for slash grain uppers, and $20 for 
vertical grain uppers. These figures probably 
represent the top for mixed cars, with a shading 
of prices for straight carloads. Millmen and 
wholesalers alike are in process of marking time 
while the process of readjustment affecting 
hardware, cement and all other building ma- 
terials is going on. 

The heavy increase in operating cost of lum- 
ber mills is set forth in the current cost aecount- 
ing statement issued by the West Coast associa- 
tion, showing that the manufacture of lumber 
at the present time costs an average of $32.04, 
an increase of about 160 percent since 1914. 
From another source, it appears doubtful if the 
proceeds of the sale of lumber will net much 
more than $28. Since the average Coast mill is 
producing about 100,000 feet a day, it follows 
that the daily loss is-close to $500, or $150,000 
a year. 

The conclusion is given on this analysis that 
there must be either increased consumption, 
lower rail freight rates, or curtailed produc- 
tion. The weekly review issued by the associa- 
tion makes the point that heavy railroad buying 
plus heavy purchases for water delivery have 
added materially to new business. The total 
was 72,190,322 feet, of which approximately 40 
percent was railroad material, including a por- 
tion of an order for 20,000,000 feet placed by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Of the total 
new business 37 percent was for delivery other 
than by rail, and 23 percent represents business 
for rail delivery, from retail yards, and from the 
general industrial field. There is a dearth of 
business from competitive eastern markets. 
The total of new business accepted by the mills 
contains these items: Railroad, 28,876,130 feet; 
domestie cargo, 22,742,657; retail and indus- 
trial, 16,453,870; export, 1,631,191; local, 2,466,- 
474, Total, 72,190,322. Production, at 71,999,- 
794 feet, was 15 percent below normal. Ship- 
ments totaled 58,415,410 feet, the rail movement 
being 39,780,000 feet; local deliveries, 3,645,031 
feet; domestic cargoes, 4,808,777 feet; and ex- 
port cargoes, 10,181,602 feet. The unshipped 
balance in the rail trade is 5,205 ears; in the 
domestic cargo trade, 113,802,556 feet; in the 
export trade, 41,268,078 feet. 





SHINGLE. MILLS ATTACK RATES 


SEA Wasu., Oct. 2—By complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 1, approximately 100 shingle mills located 
in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia are 
attacking as prejudicial and unreasonable the 
10-cent arbitrary over the fir lumber rates ap- 
plying on shingles in carloads to all interstate 
destinations in the United-States and Canada. 








BELIEVE COAL SHORTAGE IS CERTAIN 


‘Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 7—The conviction 
is growing among officials that the country will 
experience a real coal shortage during the com- 
ing winter, regardless of measures taken to 
prevent it. The northwestern region is still 
1,000,000 tons behind its estimated needs, with 
navigation on the lakes closing Nov. 1. Rail- 
way executives, Government officials and coal 
men have been in conference here for several 
days, with representatives of various communi- 
ties complaining of both a present and a pros- 
pective shortage. Recent statements of the 
ear service section have indicated that the coal 
situation was much improved and the car ques- 
tion rapidly clearing up. Business interests 
took a hand lest these statements be too liter- 
ally construed and cause the development of a 
false feeling of security. At a conference 
called by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
all present were warned a coal shortage is com- 
ing. Representatives of various committees 
likewise were warned that it behooved them to 
bestir themselves, cut down on nonessentials, 
eliminate waste of electricity ete. 
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ducing it now pretty fast, trying to get old orders 
cleaned up, but we do not expect to begin sawing 
again before Jan. 1, which will get our supply 
down low before that time.—HuTcHINSON LUMBER 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. 





Our present production is normal and is about 
50 percent each of cypress and hardwood. Our 
stock is 60 percent of normal. Cypress is moving 
fairly well; but we are selling very little hardwood 
lumber, as we can not manufacture it at the 
prices now being offered. We will continue operat- 
ing until our yard is full, which will be until Jan. 
1 at least, and will then shut down if conditions 
‘do not improve.—BrEWER NIENSTEDT LUMBER Co., 
Alexandria, La. 





We discontinued logging operations today and 
expect to cease operating as soon as the supply of 
logs on hand is sawn, unless a radical change in 
conditions takes place.—LAMB-FIsH LUMBER Co., 
Charleston, Miss. 





We have not yet curtailed production. Stock 
on hand is two and one-half times normal and 
indications point toward a forced curtailment on 
account of market conditions WILDERNESS LuUM- 
BER Co., Nallen, W. Va. 





We are curtailing production 33% percent. Our 
stock on hand is 20 percent above normal.— 
BRADLEY LUMBER Co. OF ARKANSAS, Warren, Ark. 





On account of insufficient logs the hardwood mill 
has been shut down part of the time and we are 
cutting only about 60 percent of normal produc- 
tion. Curtailment is not a matter of choice. The 


present stock of hardwood is about normal.—LYon 


LuMBeER Co., Garyville, La. 





We now have on hand approximately 14,000,000 
feet of hardwood, which is about 85 to 90 percent 
of our normal stock. We -have been running at 
two-thirds capacity for the last several months, 
and unless the situation materially improves we 
contemplate a complete shutdown in the very near 
ee RiveR LUMBER Co., Rainelle, 

. Va. 





Our mills closed Aug. 15 and have not resumed 
operation, but will resume this fall, and the ex- 
tent of production will depend on the state of the 
lumber market. Stocks are 50 percent of normal.— 
CHAPMAN & Dewry LuMBER (‘o., Marked Tree, Ark. 


Taking advantage of the lull in demand we cur- 
tailed our production, beginning Aug. 1, more than 
50 percent by a partial closing down, making such 
repairs as necessary. Our stocks are now only 
normal and we feel very confident that easing 
money and readjustment of values now in process 
together with the railroad demand will force all 
hardwood prices upward before ninety days have 
passed. A large percentage of hardwood mills in 
this territory are closed and will remain closed 
until the market recovers. The market is now 
under the cost of production at the present wage 
levels and this can not continue——HILLYER- 
DevuTscH-Epwarps (Inc.), Oakdale, La. 


We are now operating day shift, only, endeavor- 
ing to get our stock up to normal, which is now 
only 40 percent of normal. Our future action re- 
garding curtailment will be guided by conditions 
at the time our stock is brought to normal. No 
doubt by that time weather conditions will force 
us to curtail. Most of the small mills in this terri- 
tory have suspended operations and a number of 
the large ones are seriously considering closing 
down, even tho their stocks are low, which was 
caused by the floods this ‘spring and during the 
early summer.—BLAcK RIVER LUMBER Co., Wil- 
letts, La. 





Owing to the present slow movement of lumber 
we have curtailed production 25 percent. We 
have a normal amount of stock on hand.—J. V. 
Stimson & Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


We were closed down three and a half months 
from April 1, overhauling and rebuilding our mill, 
and while we were down we shipped out all the 
lumber we had in stock. We did not start our 
plant up until about July 20 and as a result we 
have very little stock on hand; that is, only what 
has been manufactured since that time, and it is 
not more than 25 percent of normal. We are run- 
ning our plant full time now and expect to do so 
thruout the winter, as we have accumulated a good 
many logs in the woods and are compelled to keep 
on sawing, as these logs are damaging consider- 
ably. Our output is about 50 percent hard and 
soft maple and this we have under contract, so 
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conditions are not likely to interfere very much 
with our operations at this time——RaNwoop LuMm- 
BER Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


From the Cincinnati Lumber Colony 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 5.—Responding to the 
request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for in- 
formation as to stocks and production, hardwood 
concerns with headquarters -in Cincinnati have 
reported as follows: 

THe ANcHOR LuMBER Co.—We have been 
operating our mills at about 70 percent of normal 
and expect to continue at about this rate until 
there is a decided change in trade conditions. Our 
stocks at present are about up to normal. 





Tuer Bayou Lanp & LumMBER Co.—We are pro- 
ducing up to normal at our mill at present but 
expect to shut down within thirty to sixty days 
unless conditions ‘change materially in that time. 
Our stocks at present are about 60 percent of 
normal. 





CUMBERLAND VALLEY LUMBER.—We have cut 
down on our production until at present we are 
running at 50 percent of normal and will continue 
to run at this rate until there is a material pickup 
in demand. Our present stocks are about two- 
thirds of normal. 





New River LumBer Co.—Our present production 
is about 30 percent of normal. We are getting 
out all the lumber we can at present, our curtail- 
ment being due to local conditions. We expect to 
continue at the present rate for some little time. 
Our stocks at present are about 50 percent of 
normal. 





M. B. Farrin LuMBER Co.—Our mills at present 
are shut down and will probably stay closed for 
the next sixty days or so. Our stocks are at 
present about 65 percent of normal. We look for 
uncertainty for two or three months more, but 
expect a big business to develop after the first of 
the year. 





TENNESSEE LuMBER & CoAL Co.—We are manu- 
facturing on a normal basis, one mill being 
operated up to production, and we are planning 
to put into operation a new mill as soon as it is 
ready. Our present stocks are about 50 percent 
of normal. We believe the demand for lumber 
next spring will be big. 





TALBERT LUMBER & VENEER Co.—Our produc- 
tion at present is up to normal and we expect to 
run along at the present rate as long as weather 
permits. Our stocks are above normal at present. 
We are optimistic as to the future. 





LELAND G. BANNING.—We are getting out all 
the logs we can now as in the winter our logging 
operations are seriously interfered with by the 
weather. We are cutting these logs up into lum- 
ber so that our production at present is about nor- 
mal. Our present stocks are near normal. 





A LARGER MANUFACTURER WITH SEVERAL MILLS 
reports that it has been operating all summer at 
about 70 percent of normal and expects to con- 
tinue at this rate for the present. Weather may 
force further curtailments later on. Present stocks 
are about 60 percent of normal. 





A MANUFACTURER WITH A MILL IN THE SoOuTH 
and contracting for the output of several mills, 
reports that his own mill has been shut down for 
two months. He reports stocks about normal. 
He will not resume operations until demand and 
prices of logs warrant starting up again. Con- 
tract mills are running along but will probably 
shut down unless there is a decided change in de- 
mand in next thirty days or so. 





C. Crang & Co.—We are operating up to ca- 
pacity, our production now being up to normal. 
Our present shipments are about 75 percent of 
present production. Our stocks on hand are only 
about 10 percent of normal, but with the falling 
off in shipments we expect to gain here. We intend 
to continue to operate at normal for some time. 





F. Rempr & Son.—We are operating at full 
capacity and do not plan to curtail for the present. 
Our stocks are near normal. 


Among Memphis Hardwood Producers 


MuMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 5.—Investigation of 
hardwood stocks in Memphis as compared with 
normal and of the extent to which hardwood 
production is being curtailed or will be curtailed 


Production and Stocks of Southern Hardwoods 


in the immediate future discloses the following 
facts with reference to twenty-four of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of hardwood lumber in this 
i aN 

One firm has slightly more than 100 percent 
stocks as compared with normal, nine have 
stocks of 100 percent compared with normal, one 
has 85 percent, one 75 percent, one 65 percent, 
three 50 percent, one 45 percent, three 35 per- 
cent, two 30 percent and one only 25 percent. It 
is therefore quite clear, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing returns, secured within the preceding 
twenty-four hours, that stocks of hardwood lum- 
ber in Memphis are rather sharply below normal. 

In the matter of hardwood production, eight 
firms out of the twenty-four are operating at 
capacity, the majority of them because they 
have logs on hand which must be converted into 
lumber in order that they may be saved or be- 
cause they have timber contracts which provide 
for the removal of the timber involved within a 
specified period. Only two or three of those to 
whom inquiries were addressed are running at 
capacity because they want to do so, or because, 
in their opinion, the condition of the market 
justifies such action. One firm is curtailing out- 
put 60 percent, another 50 percent, two 20 per- 
cent, three have suspended operations altogether, 
and nine propose to close down their plants just 
as soon as they have cut up the logs which they 
now have on hand, unless the market materially 
improves. It will take three to six weeks, ac- 
cording to the replies made, to accomplish this 
result. In all cases where production is to be 
suspended, logging operations have entirely 
ceased. In more than one case, production has 
been curtailed 50 percent during the last two 
months and in some other instances there has 


. been distinct slowing down during the last month 


or 80. 

Suspension of logging means that no winter 
reserve supply of timber is being piled up by 
the firms which are pursuing this policy, and it 
is pointed out by members of the trade here 
that, even if the market righted itself and be- 
came such in the matter of prices and demand 
as to justify operations on a normal scale, nor- 
mal manufacturing would be impossible in view 
of ‘the lack of timber on which to work. Sus- 
pension of logging has little bearing on the 
quantity of lumber now being produced but it 
will have serious bearing on the quantity that 
may be produced this winter. If logging is not 
resumed before the first or middle of December, 
it is conceded that- winter production must be 
greatly curtailed, particularly if anything like 
normal weather obtains. 

Here are the records of the twenty-four 
Memphis firms, presented separately : 

ANDERSON-TULLY Co.—Percentage of hardwood 
stocks on hand compared with normal, 100. Pro- 
duction at all plants, full. No immediate curtail- 
ment contemplated. Sawmills must be operated 
at capacity to provide low grade lumber for use 
in box factories in the present active state of the 
box industry. 





BELLGRADE LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 85 percent. 
Both mills operated at full capacity and no cur- 
tailment contemplated for the present at either. 





CHEROKEE LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 50 percent. 
Production has been curtailed 50 percent during 
the last thirty days and manufacturing operations 





will be completely suspended in thirty days. Log- 
ging operations discontinued. 
Cuisca LumMBeR Co.—Stock, 35 percent. Pro- 


duction, represented by the cut of mills taken by 
this firm, practically suspended. 





CovuLson LumMBER Co.—Stocks, 85 percent. Pro- 
duction entirely shut off. One mill has been down 
two months and the other two weeks. No logging 
being done. 





H. W. Darsy Harpwoop LuMBER COMPANY.— 
Stocks, 100 percent. Production being gradually 
curtailed. One mill out of five already closed 
down and others will be gradually taken out of 
commission unless market shows improvement. 





I. M. DaRNELL & Sons Co.—Stocks, 100 percent. 
Production on own account very limited. Custom 
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Sawing gradually decreasing because customers are 
bringing in constantly smaller supplies of logs. 





FERGUSON & PALMER Co, (INc.).—Stocks, 30 per- 
cent. Production of hardwood lumber, as well as 
all logging operations, completely suspended for 
the present, pending further developments in’ mar- 
ket conditions. 





Gayoso LumBER Co.—Stocks, 100 percent. Pro- 
duction cut 60 percent. Oct. 5 thru closing down of 
Memphis mill of this firm. Mill at Blaine, Miss., 
being continued in operation to take care of logs 
on hand. 





F. T. DooLny LumBer Co.—Stocks, 100 percent. 
Production being gradually decreased. This company 
has 100,000 feet of logs to be converted into lumber 
and when these are sawn up it will close down en- 
tirely. 





GOODLANDER-ROBERTSON LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 
50 percent. This firm has about a three weeks’ 
supply of logs on hand and will cut these up at 
its new mill here, beginning Oct. 18. When these 
have been cut up, however, this company will close 
down its plant, altho built for continuous opera- 
tion, until there is distinct improvement in the 
market. 





Hype LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 30 percent of normal. 
This firm is running at capacity at its hardwood 
mill at Lake Providence, La. 





McLEAN Harpwoop LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 100 
percent of normal. Running at capacity at present. 





Green River LumsBer Co.—Stocks slightly more 
than 100 percent. This firm proposes to shut 
down about two months for repairs and to resume 
operations when these have been made. It must 
pursue this course because it has timber that must 
be removed within a given time. 





MEMPHIS BAND MILL Co.—Stocks, 35 percent 


cut up the logs now on hand. This will require 
about four weeks. It will then close down. It is 
doing no new logging. 





PENROD-JURDEN Co.—Stocks, 75 percent of nor- 
mal. Entire logging operations for the three mills 
of this firm were suspended Oct. 4. All three mills 
will be closed down within thirty days and will 
remain down until market conditions show ma- 
terial improvement. 





PRITCHARD-WHEELER LUMBER Co.—Stocks, 100 
percent. Production by this firm has been 50 per- 
cent since Aug. 1 and, after Oct. 15, it will be 
entirely suspended. No new logging whatever is 
being done. 





Russe & Burcess (INc.).—Stocks, 25 percent, 
the smallness being due to suspension of opera- 
tions four months this year. This firm is now 
producing lumber at capacity at its mills at Mem- 
phis and Splunge, Miss. 





JoHN M. Woops LumBer Co.—Stocks, 40 per- 
cent of normal. This firm specializes in ash and 
delivers ash logs to Memphis mills for custom 
sawing. It is delivering practically no logs at 
present. 





RusH LuMBER Co.—Stocks, 100 percent. This 
firm will continue to operate its mill at capacity 
until it has sawn up the logs now on hand. This 
will require several weeks. At the end of that 
time it will close down unless market conditions 
improve. It is bringing out no new logs. 





UNIQUE USE OF BOXES IN CONCERT HALL 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Oct. 2.—The little town of 
Grandview, Wash., situated in the heart of one 
of the best fruit districts in the Northwest, will 
entertain the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
next Tuesday in ‘‘Lug Box Hall’’ and it prob- 
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The above illustration shows part of the exhibit prepared for displays at fairs by the La Pointe 


Lumber Co. and the 0. & N. Lumber Co., both with headquarters at Menomonie, Wis. 


This 


exhibit, which shows a model arrangement for a set of farm buildings, was prepared by the 
service department of the comparies and shows with what a high degree of efficiency it func- 
tions. This plan shows not only the proper sort of buildings but how they should be arranged 
with respect to each other to ecenomize space and labor. 





of normal. This firm is operating at capacity for 
the present, after a suspension of more than thirty 
days, because it has logs on hand that must be 
converted into lumber. 





NICKEY Bros. (INc.).—Stocks, 100 percent. Pro- 
duction at hardwood mill full for the present, be- 
cause of logs which must be protected. Slight 
= is reported at the veneer plant of this 

rm, 





A. N. THompson & Co.—Stocks, 50 percent. This 
firm has entirely suspended delivery of logs to 
Memphis mills for custom sawing. Another mill, 
of which*it takes the entire output, will close 
down for two weeks and if labor does not agree to 
work for lower wages it will remain down in- 
definitely, pending a better market. The third 
mill, which it operates directly, will close down 
indefinitely at the end of thirty days. 





THOMPSON-Katz LumMBER Co.—Stocks, 45 per- 
cent. This firm has about six weeks’ run to cut 
up logs now on hand. When these are cut up, it 
will suspend operations, as it is doing no logging. 





Stimson Venrnr & LUMBER Co.—Stocks, 65 per- - 


cent. This firm will operate its mill until it has 





ably will be the strangest auditorium in which 
the famous orchestra has ever appeared. 

When the question of finding a suitable place 
in which to give the concert arose the only build- 
ing large enough was the warehouse of the Wash- 
ington Dehydrated Food’Co. The first sight 
which greeted the committee upon inspecting the 
warehouse was nearly 10,000 lug boxes in the 
center of the building, piled to the roof. 

Every night during the last week citizens of 
the district have been spending from two to 
three hours working at the warehouse and today 
the auditorium is ready. Every one of the 
10,000 boxes is still in the building, doing its 
share to make the concert a success. 


There are nearly two thousand lug boxes in 
the big stage, with wings of lug boxes at each 
end. At the rear of the stage is a sounding 
board of lug boxes. The audience will have a 
graduated floor of lug boxes which will improve 
the seating facilities greatly. The center sec- 
tion across the building is raised one lug box 
and the section to the rear two lug boxes and 
the seats placed on them. 


‘*Lug Box Hall’? itself will be an attraction 
and delegations from all over the Yakima Valley 
are planning to attend the concert. 


NEW CYPRESS TRACT OPENED 


PALATKA, FLa., Oct. 4.—The Wilson Cypress 
Co. is now running in good shape up to its 
usual capacity after having been closed down 
since Sept. 20 for general overhauling and re- 
pairing. 

The company has just started the opening up 
of one of the finest tracts of cypress timber, 
both in size and quality, in Florida. It has 
owned this timber-for a number of years. This 
tract is located southeast of Silver Springs, 
Marion County. 

The Wilson Cypress Co. is operating a log 
train to take out this timber from what is known 
as Marshall Swamp, just south of Silver Springs, 
using its usual logging equipment, which is very 
complete. The train is running from Marshall 
Junction to St. Johns Junction, about forty 
miles on the Ocklawaha Valley Railroad, where 
it leaves that road and goes to Stokes Landing 
on the St. Johns River. There the logs are 
dumped in the river and towed to the mill here. 
It is reported that the logs from this tract will 
be the largest ever cut by the mill. 


WORK TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


CHape.L Hm, N. C., Oct. .4.—The forestry di- 
vision of the North Carolina Geological & Eeo- 
nomic Survey announces the employment, as as- 
sistant forester, of William D. Clark, who will 
devote practically his entire time to the preven- 
tion of forest fires in this State. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Yale School of Forestry. The Federal 
Government has for the last few years contrib- 
uted two to three thousand dollars a year 
toward forest protection in North Carolina and 
the State has been,spending a somewhat larger 
amount. Congress will this winter be asked to 
increase its appropriation to at least $10,000, 
which the State will match dollar for dollar. 
The work of effectively using this appropriation 
in fire prevention work will be largely left to 
Mr. Clark, who will exercise the functions of a 
State forest fire warden. 











THE GRADING OF LUMBER 


‘¢How Lumber is Graded,’’ department cir- 
cular No. 64, obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, has been prepared by 
the Forest Service. The publication states that 
grading has been one of the mysteries of the 
lumber business and that years of experience are 
required before one can become proficient in 
grading lumber even of a rather restricted range 
of species, and very often an expert in grading 
under one set of rules knows little of the rules 
used for other species and other parts of the 
country. The publication gives in a few pages 
the essentials of nearly all the grading rules now 
in use in the United States, pointing out that 
‘‘the grading rules in general use at present, 
with very few exceptions, have to do only with 
defects and do not take into account the quality 
of the wood itself. That is, if two boards of 
the same species are clear or if they have similar 
defects, both boards are placed in the same 
grade regardless of the quality of the wood 
itself. As a matter of fact, the wood in one 
board may be dense, heavy, and strong and the 
wood in the other light and weak. For some 
purposes, such as siding, ceiling, or finish, it 
may not matter whether dense or light wood is 
used; but for other purposes, such as vehicle 
parts, structural timber, or flooring, where 
strength or hardness is a prime requisite the 
wood must be dense to give satisfactory serv- 
ice.’’ The Forest Service has for some time ad- 
vocated the adoption of the ‘‘density’’ rule for 
the grading of lumber in which strength is a 
requirement. Two of the largest lumber asso- 
ciations have adopted this rule. It requires a 
proportion of one-third summer wood (the hard, 
dark-colored part of the annual ring) in the 
cross section and at least six annual rings per 
inch, and disregards botanical distinctions in the 
southern pines. 
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Depreciation of Physical Property Used In Timber Industry 





COMMENT 


Maj. Berry’s article is a valuable contribution 
to the industry’s fund of accounting knowledge. 
The interest of the operator in making heavy de- 
preciation charges is debatable. It is by no 
means certain that by so doing the aggregate of 
the income and excess profits taxes for the entire 
period of his operation would be reduced—that is 
to say, lumbermen who try to make one year wash 
another may eventually find the “wash” too big 
to go into the tub. 

The Bureau of Economics, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will welcome com- 
ments and criticisms of Maj. Berry’s article.—R. B. 
GoopMAN, Chairman, Marinette, Wis. 





This article is prepared as an aid to the tax . 


payer in solving problems as to classification, use- 
ful life, salvage and rate of exhaustion in comput- 
ing a reasonable allowance for the depreciation of 
physical property. The deduction from income 
of a reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear and 
tear and obsolescence is provided by Section 214 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. For convenience 
this allowance is commonly spoken of as deprecia- 
tion, and the use of this term implies that the 
above points are covered. 

Brief descriptions of the more common methods 
of calculation in ordinary use are given first, as 
suggestions for consideration in the adoption of a 
consistent plan of depreciation. General state- 
ments follow with respect to classification into 
groups of similar items, physical life and salvage 
of property; next, brief discussions are given of 
these points for the main groups of property com- 
monly found in the forest industry; lastly, the 
suggestions made in these discussions are com- 
bined in a summary for ease in reference. 


Method of Depreciation 


The depreciation allowance for the exhaustion 
of physical property is satisfactorily obtained thru 
computatien by a reasonable method. Ordinarily 
it is charged off over the useful life of the prop- 
erty in equal annual instalments or in accordance 
with some other reasonable and recognized trade 
practice, calculated by the usual rules for de- 
preciation. In the forest industries, the usual 
practice is by equal annual instalments or by a 
rate based on the units of material manufactured, 
derived from the quantit; %f stumpage available 
for the operation. Thr «:»a or method adopted 
should be consistent, and ve followed uniformly 
from year to year. It should not result in a rate 
of depreciation which will extinguish the cost or 
value of the property prior to the end of its use- 
ful life. When it becomes evident that this is 
being done, the unit rate should be modified. 

Depreciation on the basis of equal instalments 
may be computed by deducting a rate percent, or 
by dividing by the number of years remaining of 
the useful life. ‘Where percent is used, as, for 
example, a 10-percent reduction annually for a 10- 
year life, care should be ‘taken that it is applied 
to the total cost less salvage, instead of to the 
balance remaining undepreciated in the account, 
as this latter would extend the period of deprecia- 
tion considerably beyond the useful life estimated. 
Additions may be covered in this method by adding 
them to the original cost. If so, the rate percent 
must be increased to provide that both the addi- 
tions and cost will be written off by the end of the 
period of useful life. For equipment to be used 
only a part of its possible life the percent may be 
raised above the standard to correspond with the 
useful life. Since in order to arrive at the cor- 
rect rate percent for each year the calculations 
involved practically include and extend those of 
the scheme outlined in the next paragraph, the use 
of the latter method is frequently simpler. 

Where che useful life of the item of property 
extends to the end of the operation, the system 
of dividing by the number of years remaining 
in the useful life is very convenient. In this way 
the cost and all additions are debited to the ac- 
count and it is credited with all depreciation allow- 
ances and reductions. The depreciation allowance 
is then obtained by dividing the undepreciated 
balance less salvage by the years remaining. This 
method may likewise be readily applied to property 
that will last only a part of the life of the entire 
operation. If, for example, the life estimated for 
a given class of equipment is five years, the cost 
less salvage should be written off in five equal 
instalments in the next five years. Additions of 
similar property may be charged off in annual in- 
stalments each equal to one-fifth of cost minus 
salvage. 

This method is considered to be of sufficient in- 
terest to warrant a simple example of the calcu- 
lations involved. ‘Therefore, it is assumed as an 








[By Swift Berry, Forest Valuation Engineer] 


example for calculating such depreciation that a 
small mill erected in 1920, with a life of ten years 
including that year, cost $11,000 and would have a 
salvage of $1,000. The woods equipment cost 
$4,000 and is to be depreciated on a life of five 
years with no allowance for salvage. Additions 
are assumed to have occurred as follows: To saw- 
mill account, $2,000 in 1922 and $1,250 in 1925 
(no salvage anticipated in these particular addi- 
tions) ; to woods equipment account, $2,000 in 
1924 and $2,000 in 1925. The depreciation allow- 
ance for the first year is obtained by dividing the 
sawmill account less salvage by ten and the equip- 
ment account by five, and for the next year the 
depreciable balance remaining in the sawmill ac- 
count is divided by nine and the original equip- 
ment cost by five again. In 1922 the balance un- 
depreciated in the mill account plus the addition 
of $2,000 is divided by eight. The allowance on 
equipment for 1924 is obtained by taking one-fifth 
of the sum of the original cost and the addition. 
Since the original cost is entirely written off by 
the end of 1924, the allowance for 1925 is only one- 
fifth of the additions. Likewise, the first addition 
is exhausted atthe end of 1928 and the allowance 
for 1929 is one-fifth of the second addition. The 
following table shows the results of these calcula- 
tions: 



































Woods 

Sawmill  equip- 

account ment 

Original cost at Jan 1, 1920...... $11,000 $4,000 
BAIVASG . 6 cis cee ee wSbees Noble uel 1,000 0 
Depreciable amount .......--se0- $10,000 $4,000 
Depreciation 1920 .....cceeocess 1,000 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1920..$ 9,000 $3,200 
Depreciation BSL. .o.66.< 6-660 s.00'9 1,000 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1921..$ 8,000 $2,400 
ee a errr cr 2,000 0 
$10,000 $2,400 

Depreciation ‘1022 ...6icciceces 1,250 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1922..$ 8,750 $1,600 
Depreciation 1923 .............- 125 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1923..$ 7,500 $ 800 
AGOTIRONE: SINE: ono aos Sees0s sc doe 0 2,000 
$ 7,500 $2,800 

Depreciation. 1924 ....csecesecers 1,250 1,200 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1924..$ 6,250 $1,600 
poe Sa Se | re eee oe 1,250 2,000 
$7,500 $3,600 

Depreciation 1925 ..........ee08 500 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1925..$ 6,000 $2,800 
Depreciation TOZ6 ......sccccccves 1,500 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1926..$ 4,500 $2,000 
Depreciation 1927 2... cc ncees 1,500 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1927..$ 3,000 $1,200 
DOPTOCIRTIOD BOBS 6.60 vcvcnesicnes 1,500 800 
Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1928..$ 1,500 $ 400 
Depreciation 1929 ....cscccocces 1,500 400 





Balance depreciable Dec. 31, 1929.. 0 0 

Salvage Dec. 31, 1929, $1,000. 

Under the method of depreciating by units pro- 
duced, the total supply of timber or other material 
to be, handled by the item of property under con- 
sideration should be estimated. Property, such as 
logging equipment, which will not last the total 
life of the operation and can be moved from one 
tract of timber to another, may be put upon the 
same basis by estimating the physical life and 
multiplying by the estimated annual output. The 
unit rate of depreciation is obtained by dividing 
the undepreciated balance by the sum of the num- 
ber of units of material on hand at the beginning 
of the year and those acquired during the year. 
The annual depreciation is then computed by multi- 
plying this unit rate by the number of units used 
or produced during the year. 

As an example of this method a sawmill plant 
costing $88,000 may be assumed to have 200,- 
000,000 feet board measure of standing timber 
available to it, and an estimated salvage of $8,000. 
The logging donkeys in use cost $11,000 and it is 
estimated that they should last ten years with an 
average annual output of 10,000,000 feet board 
measure, thus making a total of 100,000,000 feet 
to be removed by the time they are depreciated to 
a salvage value of $1,000. Thus the unit rate of 
depreciation for the first year is 40 cents on the 
mill account and 10 cents on the logging donkey 
account per thousand feet produced during the 
year. 


‘increased thereby. 


Additions to Capital and Repairs 


Repairs are those expenditures which provide 
for the maintenance of the property at its normal 
capacity ; they are customarily deducted as expense 
and not added to the capital account. Examples 
are minor sawmill repairs, machine and black- 
smith shop work, car repairs and replacement of 
ties. They do not include extensions of the plant 
or equipment, which should instead be treated 
as additions to capital. The replacement of large 
pieces of equipment, such as the substitution of a 
new band mill for an antiquated one in a sawmill, 
may generally be considered as an addition to capi- 
tal, because the capacity of the plant is usually 
In such case the plant account 
would at the same time be reduced by the amount 
remaining undepreciated of the original cost of 
the property removed. Likewise the cost of re 
building a locomotive may be capitalized, for the 
life is extended. 


Classification of Property 


It is customary to compute the depreciation 
allowance on the basis of specific classes or groups 
of property, each class containing items to which 
the same factors governing depreciation apply. 
Such classes or items of property upon which 
depreciation is computed separately are carried 
as property accounts in the records of the op- 
erator. It is not the intention of this discussion 
to provide the groups into which the property of a 
tax payer should be classified. The classification 
that is reasonable depends upon the type of opera- 
tion, and may differ widely between different 
regions. It is intended instead to give suggestions 
for the guidance of the tax payer in determining 
the classes or items into which it is reasonable to 
divide his property. Various classes of property 
are given as examples and under each are shown 
representative items of equipment that may be 
considered as having about the same factors relat- 
ing to depreciation. It is advisable that as many 
items as possible be combined in each class and 
the average life and salvage for each class be used, 
instead of going into details for each item. It is 
impossible to list all items and the classification 
of any equipment not specified may be made by 
including it in the group containing similar items. 

Useful Life of Property 


The life of a sawmill operation may be limited 
by the physical life for which the plant and equip- 
ment may be expected to remain useful, or it may 
be determined by the economic life for which a 
supply of: timber is available, provided this eco- 
nomic life is shorter than the physical life. Saw- 
mills or logging operations so located as to have 
available only a limited amount of standing tim- 
ber have their useful life limited to the time re- 
quired to operate the timber available. If this 
period is less than the physical life, such plants 
may be considered on the basis of obsolescence and 
depreciation computed on the economic life. On 
the other hand, plants and equipment for which a 
sufficient supply of timber is available, either con- 
trolled by the owner of the plant or available for 
purchase, or which are accessible to an open mar- 
ket of their raw material, should be depreciated 
on the basis of physical life. 

For each of the classes of property mentioned 
a range is given within which it is reasonable to 
expect the average life to fall. It is not intended 
to give the maximum or minimum life but to sug- 
gest the average under normal conditions. Altho 
conditions differ in various parts of the country, 
no effort is made to give different lives for the 
various regions, for it may be assumed that where 
conditions are especially severe the average will 
be near the lower limit of the range and the oppo- 
site where conditions are very favorable. The 
intention is not to provide fixed rates for arbitrary 
use but instead to give suggestions for the guid- 
ance of the tax payer in calculating the deprecia- 
tion allowance for each of the classes or items of 
his property. The bureau of internal ‘revenue is 
not committed to accept without change allowances 
based upon these average lives and every claim for 
deduction must be supported by a detailed state- 
ment of the facts and method of depreciation upon 
which the claim is based. 

The estimates of average life are based upon 
the use of new equipment. If second hand equip- 
ment is used, its condition should be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating probable life and salvage. 

Estimates of Salvage 

The amount allowable for depreciation during 
the life of an item of property is its cost less the 
salvage value. Salvage value represents the 
amount which will probably be realized from the 
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property at the end of the period. In computing 
depreciation, salvage must be estimated; this may 
be stated as a lump sum for which it is con- 
sidered the property may be disposed of, or on the 
basis of a percentage of the original cost and ad- 
ditions. The percentages given hereafter for 
probable salvage of the various items of property 
are estimates made as suggestions for guidance 
of the tax payer in estimating salvage values. 
They are based upon the use of property for its 
normal physical life. 

Where the useful life of the property will be 
shorter than the normal physical life, it is reason- 
able to presume that the percentage of salvage will 
be higher. No rule can be given for the amount 
of this increase, but it may be estimated by tak- 
ing into consideration the sale value of used equip- 
ment. For example, steam logging equipment with 
an estimated salvage of 10 percent after a physi- 
eal life of eight years should have a salvage of 
20 to 30 percent if use‘i for only four-or five years. 
Likewise, locomotives estimated to have a salvage 
of 20 percent might well be considered to have 
a salvage of 60 percent of cost if used for one- 
quarter of their physical life, 40 percent for one- 
half, and 25 percent if used for three-quarters 
of their possible life. Railroad steel might have 
a salvage up to 50 or 60 percent of its cost where 
from one-half to two-thirds of its life remains un- 
used, There would not ordinarily be so much dif- 
ference in the case of sawmill plants, as such 
plants with a probable salvage of 10 percent for 
an ordinary life would not reasonably have over 
15 or 20 percent of cost as salvage if dismantled 
at half that life. ° 
Woods Tools 

This includes all woods and logging tools such 
as axes, saws, shovels, cables etc., which usually 
are used up in one season or one year. The ex- 
penditures for such equipment should ordinarily 
be charged directly to cost or expense for the 
period in which they are purchased, and there is 
no occasion for a depreciation allowance. 


Miscellaneous Logging Equipment 


This may include articles which last too long to 
be considered as woods tools and items of equip- 
ment not included under horse logging equipment 
and not having a sufficiently long life to be placed 
with steam logging equipment. Examples are 
steam or gasoline bucking saws, logging blocks, 
blacksmith tools, and construction equipment. It 
is suggested that a 4- or 5-year life be allowed. 
The probable salvage value is so small that it 
may be disregarded. 

Yarding donkeys, roading engines, loading don- 
keys, pump boilers and hoisting donkeys may be 
placed in this class. The average life of such 
machines may be considered as being from seven 
years under the severe conditions of very heavy 
logging, to ten years where conditions are easy. 
A salvage allowance of 10 percent of cost is reason- 
able. 

A subdivision of this class, steam skidders and 
loaders, such as ground skidders, overhead ma- 
chines, pull boats, and various special loaders, is 
considered to have an average life of ten to twelve 
years. Under good conditions, it is often reason- 
able to suppose that loaders may exceed this. 


Horses and Horse Logging Equipment 


Horse equipment covers such items as harness, 
doubletrees, big wheels, wagons, sleds, spool carts 
ete., used either in the woods or about the mill 
plant. A satisfactory life is five years with salvage 
ranging from nothing to 10 percent for equipment 
and 10 percent for horses. 


Rolling Stock 


It is usually desirable to separate locomotives 
from cars because of longer life and higher salvage 
value. Rod locomotives in service on main lines 
may reasonably be expected to have an average 
life of at least twenty years. Geared locomotives 
used on spur lines may have a normal life of fifteen 
years under severe usage to twenty years under 
easy conditions. Salvage of 15 to 20 percent of cost 
is suggested. 

The life of log cars depends upon their type 
and the severity of usage. They range in type 
from light trucks for which the use of a life 
of eight years is recommended, to heavy flats and 
trucks from which it is reasonable to expect a 
service of ten to twelve years. The salvage from 
the first type may be disregarded, while for the 
second 5 to 15 percent of cost may be expected. 

Locomotive cranes, steam shovels etc., are or- 
dinarily not used continuously and may be con- 
sidered as having a life of fifteen years with 10 
percent salvage. 

Logging Railroads 


The construction of railroads beneath the steel, 
should invariably be carried separately from other 
property accounts and its cost written off separate- 
ly from the other depreciation. The rate at which 
it is-written off will depend upon the number of 
units of timber that will come out over it, or the 


time required to remove the timber. The cost of 
the main line may, therefore, except under unusual 
circumstances, be spread over the entire quantity 
of timber involved in the operation. Such unusual 
cases requiring special treatment may occur where 
the main line railroad enters the timber immediately 
on leaving the log pond and is used as a logging 
spur from the first, or where different sized 
blocks of timber occur on the same main line, The 
principal spur lines are ordinarily in use for 
several years, depending upon the stand of tim- 
ber tapped by them. The cost of principal and 
secondary spurs should be prorated over the units 
of timber to be removed or the time necessary to 
remove the timber in the watershed or compart- 
ment which they tap. If secondary spurs will be 
in use only one season the cost may be charged 
off directly in the year in which built; if such 
spurs are used for longer than one season the 
cost of construction may be treated as an expense, 
and the part not written off in the year of con- 
struction carried over as a deferred expense. Rail- 
road construction has a salvage value only when so 
located as to be available for sale for common 
carrier or other similar use at the end of the log- 
ging operations. 

On the contrary, the cost of rail and fastenings 
is to be depreciated upon the basis of physical life, 
or if shorter the life of the operation, with a 
suitable salvage allowance. Steel laid on compara- 
tively straight main lines has a longer life than 
steel used on spurs where the grades and curves 
are heavier. It is recommended that rails laid on 
main lines or used under favorable conditions on 
spurs be depreciated on the basis of an average life 





There are persons who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppression 
and speculation and the pernicious in- 
fluence of accumulated wealth. They 
cry out loudly against all banks and 
corporations, and all means by which 
small capitals become united in order 
to produce important and beneficial re- 
sults. They carry out mad hostility 
against all established institutions. 
They would choke the fountain of in- 
dustry and dry all streams. In a coun- 
try where property is more evenly 
divided than anywhere else they rend 
the air shouting agrarian doctrines. In 
@ country of unbounded liberty they 
clamor against oppression. In a coun- 
try of perfect equality they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and 
monopoly. In a country where the 
wages of labor are high beyond parallel 
they would teach the laborer that he is 
but an oppressed slave. 


—DANIEL WEBSTER. 











of twenty years with a 20-percent salvage value. 
Rails in use on spurs may be placed at a life of 
twelve to fifteen years with the probability of a 
salvage amounting to 15 or 20 percent of cost. 

Railroad buildings, such as roundhouses, water 
tanks, stations and shops will usually last as long 
as the operation, up to a maximum life of say 
twenty years. Any salvage they may have is 
usually negligible. 


Logging Camps 


These may be divided into permanent camps, 
portable camps, and wheel camps mounted en rail- 
way cars or trucks. The permanent camp is 
either abandoned or torn down when operations 
leave it behind. Its life is based upon the time 
required to log the quantity of timber that may 
be reached from it and there is generally no 
salvage. On operations of considerable size, ma- 
chine shops for repair of logging equipment may 
be installed at permanent camps. These should be 
depreciated upon the same basis, except that the 
machinery has a considerable salvage value, pos- 
sibly up to 25 percent for periods of less than 
ten years. 

Portable camps are composed of small cabins or 
shacks which may be loaded on logging cars and 
moved as the site of the camp is changed. They 
are strained considerably in moving and a reason- 
able life should be seven to ten years, and it is 
not considered that there is any salvage value. 

Camps built on railroad trucks are ordinarily 
better constructed and are not subjected to severe 
strains in moving. Their life should easily be ten 
to fifteen years with 5 to 15 percent of cost as 
a salvage value; or possibly no salvage if the 
trucks used in construction were second hand. 

Camp equipment too large to be charged off as a 
cost when purchased may be included with mis- 
cellaneous logging equipment, or if it is necessary 


to keep a separate account, such camp equipment 
may be treated upon the same basis. 


Stream Improvements and Flumes 


Improvements made for driving streams should 
be charged off over the years that the particular 
stream will be used or over the number of timber 
units to be removed by it. No salvage value need 
be considered for such improvements. Flumes 
built to transport logs are upon the same basis, 
and the cost should be depreciated uniformly over 
the units of timber tapped or the period required 
to remove the timber tributary to the flume. 
Flumes for handling lumber are, on the other 
hand, depreciated over the entire operation. The 
maintenance cost of flumes is high and they may 
be practically rebuilt during the period of opera- 
tion, but the depreciation of the original cost should 
be spread out over the operating period up to a 
maximum say of twenty years, and the annual up- 
keep charged to repairs rather than to additions. 


Motor Trucks and Tractors 


The average life of motor trucks under heavy 
use in logging may be placed at three years, with 
10-percent salvage. Tractors should last longer ; 
with probably an average life of four to five years, 
with little value for salvage. 

Sawmill Plants 


The average physical life of sawmills depends 
upon the character. of construction. Large per- 
manent single and double band mills or circular 
mills of heavy construction may reasonably be 
given a life of twenty years, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Many of them might be in use longer, 
but twenty years is a reasonable period of life 
upon which to begin the computation of deprecia- 
tion unless the conditions are decidedly unusual. 
Plants of the medium type. including medium 
sized circular and possibly light band mills of 
semipermanent construction, may be considered to 
have a life of ten to fifteen years. Portable and 
small circular mills should be given five to ten 
years. It is suggested that salvage be calculated 
at 15 to 20 percent of the cost of equipment hav- 
ing salvage value which is the equivalent of about 


50 percent of the total cost, which would give @ 


salvage of about 10 percent of the total cost. 

Unless their use is to be corftinued after the 
sawmill is shut down, the life of the mill usually 
fixes the life of the accompanying improvements. 
Pond construction is of this type and has no 
salvage value. The power plant is often included 
with the sawmill, but if kept in a separate ac- 
count its life is fixed by that of the operation, and 
it may be given a salvage of 20 percent. The life 
of the machine shop is likewise fixed by that of 
the operation. It has a moderately high salvage 
value; probably 20 percent of cost. 

Little data is available on the life of refuse 
burners. A life of twelve to twenty years with 
no salvage value is indicated for burners of moderr 
construction. 

The life allowable for planing mills, box factories, 
door factories and dry kilns used in connection 
with a sawmill is fixed by the useful life of the 
sawmill operation, up to a maximum of twenty 
years. Where they are operated separately a period 
of twenty years is considered to be a reasonable 
maximum physical life. Dry kilns need be given 
no salvage; the other classes, 5 to 10 percent. 

The period to be used in depreciating the fire 
system, water system, sewer system, telephone sys- 
tem and lighting system should coincide with the 
life of the operation. The salvage at the end of a 
20-year period would be negligible. 


Yard and Yard Equiipment 

The life of yard construction depends upon its 
character. Extensive overhead or railroad track 
distribution systems have a life equal to that of 
the operation, with possibly some salvage. Plat- 
forms or similar ground systems may be given the 
same life as that of the main plant, and salvage 
disregarded. The life of the equipment used to 
distribute the lumber in such yards ranges from 
five to ten years. 

Dry sheds and lumber warehouses will have a 
life the same as that of the operation up to a maxi- 
mum of twenty years, and ordinarily the salvage 
value need not be considered. Wharves and wharf 
equipment for shipping lumber by’ rail or water 
may be treated on the same basis. 

Frame buildings should last out the operation 
and should be given a life up to twenty years. If 
located in a town separate from the sawmill, they 
will have a depreciable life of twenty-five years. 

Lumber Ships 


Further information is necessary regarding the 
proper rate of depreciation for ships used in carry- 
ing lumber. As a matter of convenience, while 
awaiting better data, it seems satisfactory to use 
a life of twenty years with 10 percent of cost as 
salvage. 

Furniture and Fixtures 

This account may be made to include such 

articles in the camp commissaries, store, hotel, 
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rooming houses and offices maintained in connec- Log cars, light................. 8 None Pond improvements ..... aan <a None 

tion with an operation. The periods the different Log cars, heavy standard....... 10-12 Gi5 Power plant occ cccseccccccces « 20 20 

articles may be used vary greatly, but an average ape orn pg cranes and steam as 10 —— es Co ccceeccccses ‘has =  .. 

life of ten years seems reasonable. Railroad construction....Period to be in use ——-__ Planing mills ...............- 0 5-10 

s Railroad steel, on main lines.... Box and door factories........ — 5-10 
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Answers to Tree and Lumber Queries 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


The following are the correct answers to the twenty-four questions 
about trees and lumber that were printed on page 63 of the Sept. 25 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


1—The tree planting campaign that is occupying the attention of the 
country at this time has taken on many phases, one of which is the 

Roads of Remembrance” where the highways are outlined with trees 
planted in remembrance of the soldier dead of the late war. Indiana 
was the State to start this remembrance campaign. Tree planting in 
any phase is an asset to property owners. 


2—Tannin, the chemical used in the tanning of leather, is obtained 
from small quebracho trees in the Argentine, South America, forests. 
After the trees are chopped down the branches are removed, and the 
bark with the white wood beneath it is shipped to the factory. Here an 
extract is made. At the milis a grinding machine turns the wood 
into sawdust. This sawdust is steeped in water; a liquid obtained from 
the process is evaporated, leaving a solid. This is essentially the tannic 
acid or tannin of commerce. annin is obtained also from hemlock 
and oak bark, from chestnut, mangrove and other woods, from myrob- 
alan nuts as well as from other sources. 

3—Petroleum is said to be a good remedy for dry rot in trees. The 
sick part of the wood is painted with it and it causes the fungi to die, 
turn black and finally drop off. 

4—Pine logs are treated by dipping in creosote to prevent growth of 
the fungus which produces decay. 

5—Uncle Sam’s latest device for locating forest fires is the airplane. 

6—Considerable loss has resulted in storing pulp wood, according to 
discoveries that have been made by the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. Wood which had been stored for a year produced only 
three tons, whereas normally it yielded three and a half ‘tons. 

7—A colonel in the British Army has invented a stove capable of 
heating a fair sized room with sawdust as fuel. It is known as the 
Cendra stove, and is really the adaptation of a crude method used by. 
French foresters for burning sawdust and chips for heating purposes 
during the winter months. 

8—Michigan will plant with apple trees a Victory Highway from Port 
Huron to Chicago. 


9—The American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C., has Issued 
a bulletin entitled, “The Tree—The Memorial That Lives,” written by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the association. Here are set 
forth Instructions as to the selection of the best kind of trees, how to 
secure them, prepare them, plant and care for them, and the author 
adds a program for the ceremony of planting. 

10—The persimmon tree produces the hardest, strongest commercial 
wood of the United States. 

11—A cross of living trees along roads countylong and countywide 
is planned in Georgia, Bibbs County being the leader in this move. 

12—Shoe lasts are usually made of hard maple. 

13—The ancient Assyrians made their chariot wheels of birch. 

14—The Douglas fir is a native of Oregon and Washington. 

15—Poplar is largely used in the manufacture of cigar boxes. 

16—Occasionally a tree of swamp or sugar maple keeps alive the 
crowded twigs of its sapling for years, and forms adventitious buds as 
well. These dwarf shoots persist, never getting further ahead than 
a few inches outside the bark. Each is the center of a wood swelling 
on the tree body. The annual layers preserve all the inequalities. Dots 
surrounded by wavy rings are scattered over the boards when the tree 
is sawed. This Is the “birdseye” grain, beautiful in pattern, sheen 
and coloring when polished. It is cut thin for veneer work. 

17—Gun stocks are usually made of the wood of the black wainut. 

18—Between twenty-five and ninety acres of spruce lumber are cut 
and made into paper to print a single edition of many of the big city 
newspapers. 

19—Pine and fir trees are rejected by paper pulp manufacturers be- 
cause of the resin they contain. 

20—The paper pulp mills of the United States are located In New 
England and the Great Lakes regions. 
‘ 21—The old time spinning wheels were made from the persimraon 
ree. 

22—‘Homes for working men’ is the cure for bolshevism in the 
United States. A man who owns his home will fight to protect it. 

23 and 24 are to be answered by readers. 











STAND FOR FAIR RETAIL PRICES 


DeEtRoIT, Mion., Oct. 4.—At a meeting of the 
Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association Sept. 29, 
attention was forcefully directed by speakers to 
the fact that the retail lumbermen of this city 
were not getting credit for being pioneers in 
the move for the reduction of building costs. 

Publicity to counteract this misunderstand- 
ing was decided on, and the following statement 
was issued by George H. Howenstein, secretary 
of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Howenstei:t’s statement follows: 


Owing to misleading reports that the retail price 
of lumber has been maintained at a figure not war- 
ranted by the wholesale market, attention of the 

ublic is called to the fact that practically all 
etroit lumber dealers have been lowering their 
retail prices on every material decline, propor- 
tionate to wholesale price recessions since the 
market turned several months ago. 

In support of this statement we submit the 
fact that on May 1, 1920, the average retail price 
for general bill stuff was $75 a thousand. 
July 1 this average price was $65 and today after 
a careful survey of all lumber yards in the city 
we are prepared to state that recent reductions 
have brought the average to $55, INaking a reduc- 
tion in all of 27 percent in the last five months. 


Voluntarily Followed Downward Trend 


Lumbermen have always been in the front ranks 
of those who are anxious to give a boost to the 
move for conservatism and market stability. In 
making price reductions since the peak in the 
wholesale market was turned this summer they, of 
course, have sustained a loss on the stocks they 
were carrying and now have on hand, but they 
appreciate that prices forced by war conditions 
can not be permanent and have voluntarily fol- 
lowed the downward trend of the wholesale mar- 
ket during the last several months. 

On account of no especial interest having been 
taken in the fact that retail lumber prices in De- 
troit began to recede several months ago, lumber 
merchants have not generally been given credit for 
pioneering in this move. hey do not now claim 
that any credit is due, because they point out 


that there is always a right and fair sage for 
lumber at retail just as there should be for every 
other ane ge gy 8 This right price will always be 
determined in the minds of intelligent merchants 
by the wholesale value of the item for sale. 

Most of us are vitally interested in the present 
downward price tendency of general commodities. 
The recent announcement by troit retail lumber 
dealers that they have further reduced their prices 
has centered attention of the public for the mo- 
ment on this trade. : 


Lumber Is About Fourth of Construction Cost 


So much has been said about lumber prices and 
their effect upon building that I believe it is timely 
to offer the thought that building costs are not 
affected so vitally by high or low prices on this 
commodity’ as we may have the impression they 
are. Your lumber bill on an average house amounts 
to about one-fourth or one-third of the value of 
the completed building. It should be borne in mind 
that a, decline in the price of lumber to the extent 
of $10 a thousand represents a difference of only 
about one hundred fifty or two hundred dollars 
on a good sized house bill. Not that this is an 
unimportant item, but it is not so important as 
materially to affect values of improv property 
or construction work under way. 

We want the public to know more about the 
lumber business. It is hard to interest the aver- 
age man in a trade interview, but it is nevertheless 
true that a most fascinating story is to be found 
in a review of conditions in the lumber industry. 


Prices Governed by Supply and Demand 


From the standpoint of value for the dollar 
there is nothing safer to buy than lumber. It is 
always marketed on the basis of the immediate 
supply and demand. . No cold storage for lumber 
products—it isn’t possible. In the city of Detroit 
there are about one hundred lumber yards varying 
in size from companies carrying only a few car- 
loads of miscellaneous ‘stock to those whose invest- 
ments run into hundreds of thousands. How ver 
apparent that when the wholesale market ad- 
vances, the big dealer with his big stock can con- 
tinue to sell profitably at low prices long after the 
little fellow has sold out his small stock! To 
replace it and stay in business the small dealer 
is forced to pay even more than his more powerful 
neighbor is offering to sell it to the trade that 


they both serve. However, it isn’t always the big 
fellows’ game. In lumber, as in every other com- 
modity market, the pendulum swings both ways. 
When the wholesale market on lumber is declining, 
is it hard to pick the dealer who will set the pace 
in the retail lumber market? It will be the small 
dealer with a rapid turnover who will quickly dis- 
pose of his stock and, replacing at a lower figure, 
can begin to quote low prices almost before his less 
nimble footed big brother can get into action. 
Therefore, so far as the business is concerned, no 
matter which way the market is going—up or down 
—there is an influence bearing on the trade which 
spells safety of investment for its customers. The 
point we want to make is that all movements in 
the lumber market are guided by natural business 
principles based on the fundamental laws of sup- 
ply and demand, and economic service. 


Lumber Prices May Go Higher; Not Lower 


For the future there is nothing to indicate that 
we may ever expect to find lumber at lower prices 
than obtain today. Allowing for increased freight 
rates, the price today is substantially at prewar 
levels. A natural tendency toward higher values in 
lumber and forest products will positively evidence 
itself during the years that are to come. Aes 
It is our hope that with lumber at present low 

rices, other conditions and elements in the build- 
ng trade may so adjust themselves as to warrant 
and encourage stimulation of building. 


An active building program would operate to 
tremendous advantage in furnishing employment to 
labor and maintaining the strength of Detroit’s 
opulation and earning power. It will be possible 
rom now on to make very advantageous contracts 
for all kinds of building construction. 

The appeal to the building public, which means 
the appeal of every citizen of the United States, 
is for the conduct of the building industry on the 
highest possible plane of integrity and efficiency. 
This appeal must be answered by square dealing in 
the promotion, finance and service of supply and 
labor in building. 


An advertising campaign has been started 
showing that the average price of piece stuff in 
Detroit May 1 was $75 a thousand, dropping to 
$65 July 1, and $55 on Oct. 1. 
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Stripped of ramifying and controversial de- 
tails, the forest problem comes down to the 
need of providing timber to meet the forthcom- 
ing requirements of the wood using industries 
of the country. There are two main lines along 
which that problem is to be met. One is by pro- 
tecting the remaining forests and forest lands 
from fire and other natural destroying agencies 
and by bringing back to timber production cut- 
over forest land suitable chiefly for timber pro- 
duction. The other is by the conservation of 
the merchantable timber now standing by better 
utilization of the natural cut, or expressed in a 
different way, the curtailment of ‘the annual 
drain upon the forests by more complete and 
scientific use of the trees cut. Concerted action 
in both directions is essential. Much has been 
written within the last twelve months about 
the ways and means of procedure under the first 
method and it has been the storm center of ad- 
vocates of different forest policies. The second 
course has not been given as prominent mention 
or consideration as its remedial possibilities 
merit. 


Benefits of Conservation Are immediate 


It is in connection with this latter phase of the 
subject that this statement has to do. But 
there is one point applying with equal force to 
forest production and forest conservation, which 
should first be mentioned because men whose 
business and financial interests are tied up in 
wood using industries can well give it thought. 
A common reaction of the business man to the 
forest problem is that it is essentially a piece 
of uplift work for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. That is not the case, especially if you 
will consider immediate benefits to’ be derived 
from possible accomplishments in the field of 
lumber conservation and utilization. Nor is it 
true of timber production. Great scarcity of 
timber supplies reacts upon the value of the es- 
tablished wood using plants dependent upon 
those supplies. As the forest becomes more and 
more distant from the factory, there is a 
potential force at work pressing down the value 
of the plant and when the time arrives when 
it isn ry to depend upon the Pacific slope 
for timber to keep the factory in Pennsylvania 
or Indiana running, that force is going to reg- 
ister with somewhat of a shock. 


Value of Plants Depends on Forest Supplies 


Merely as an example, let us take the furni- 
ture industry at Grand Rapids, established at a 
time when the forests were almost on the out- 
skirts of the city. It has become the greatest 
furniture manufacturing point in the country 
but instead of millions of acres of forests imme- 
diately tributary, Michigan today is practically 
cut out and one-third of its land is unproductive 
and a waste. The industries established when 
forests were close at hand are now drawing 
upon forests bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are in Michigan today ten million acres 
of unproductive forest land, which once bore the 
finest forests of the country. These lands are 
reverting to the State, for non-payment of taxes, 
at the rate of 3,000 acres a month. Already over 
two million acres have thus gone into bank- 
ruptcy. I submit for your thought whether or 
not the value of those great furniture plants in 
and around Grand Rapids would be enhanced 
today by a good crop of merchantable timber 
growing on those lands. 


Even Young Forests Enhance Credit of Plants 


But the timber is not there and it will be said 
the planting of those lands with young trees 
will be of benefit only to future generations. I 
believe that if all or a part of those lands were 
Planted and were today supporting a young 
stand of thrifty trees—a potential forest instead 
of a waste of brush and weeds—it would at 
once add stability to every plant investment 
originally underwritten by a once strong forest 
reserve insurance, which is now rapidly going 
into the hands of a receiver. 
the credit strength of these plants, possibly not 
a great deal at once, but to an increasing amount 
as time goes on because when your plant must 
draw on supplies one to two thousand miles dis- 
tant with all the intervening possibilities of 
transportation disruption, its sale or collateral 
value automatically shrinks. 








*Presented at organization meeting of the As- 
sociation of Wood Using Industries, held at 
Chicago, Sept. 28. 


It would enhance ~* 


Easier to Conserve Trees Than to Grow Them 


Turning now to the question of better utiliza- 
tion of the timber which we cut each year: The 
man with a dollar in the bank can do infinitely 
more and do it quicker with that dollar than 
can the man who has first to earn his dollar. 
That is essentially the advantage from the practi- 
cal standpoint of getting results quickly which 
those who direct their energies upon conserva- 
tion have over those devoting themselves to 
timber production. It appeals to me that it is 
easier to make one tree which you have in hand 
do the work of two than to raise two trees of 
which the seed is not yet planted. This seems 
especially true when we consider that less than 
half of every tree cut in the forest is fully 
utilized. The Madison section of the Society of 
American Foresters has been giving some study 
to the place of utilization in a national forest 
policy and the statistics which follow have in 
part been assembled by its forestry committee. 


Practicable to Bring About Great Savings 


According to the best figures available, our 
present consumption of lumber is around forty 
billion board feet. To put this amount of timber 
on the markets and in your factory requires the 
cutting in the woods of possibly seventy-five 
billion feet of standing timber. There is an in- 
evitable waste between the tree and the market 
and it would be foolish to even speculate upon 
saving all of this waste under present economic 
conditions in most of our country, but there are 
places where it seems wholly feasible and 
practicable to bring about large savings and 
thus to relieve the drain upon the growing tim- 
ber we have in hand. A few of these possi- 
bilities will be named, more to suggest the 
profitable and practical field which lies ahead. 


Preservation Decreases Tie Consumption 


Since we are considering the general subject 
of making timber last longer, it is perhaps proper 
to mention first the possibilities of timber preser- 
vation. Of ties alone the railroad and electric 
lines of this country use approximately one 
hundred and twenty million a year, of which 
about 28 percent are treated. The average life 
of a railroad tie properly treated is fifteen years; 
of an untreated tie, about seven and a half 
years. If all ties were treated the average con- 
sumption would thus be reduced one-half or to 
forty-two and a half million ties, a saving of 
over one and a half billion board feet. In its 
report of 1920 the tie committee of the American 
Railway Engineering Association estimates the 
saving would be somewhat greater or about two 
billion board feet. 


One Possible Annual Saving of Five Billion Feet 


Railroad ties, however, are not the only wood 
products subject to profitable preservation 
treatment. If we include in addition poles, 
posts, piles, mine props, shingles and lumber 
used under conditions much subject to decay, 
the annual saving by the application of efficient 
preservative practice would amount to some six 
billion board feet. It is too much to expect of 
human nature that every stick of timber which 
technically ought to be treated will be treated 
but it is within the realm of reason to save some 
four billion or five billion feet of timber by ex- 
tending standard treating practice. 


Saving by Making Small Dimension From Waste 


Segregating the secondary wood using in- 
dustries which can use large quantities of cut- 
up or dimension stock, it is found that their 
total consumption amounts to eight billion or 
nine billion feet. Deducting 25 percent to cover 
the large dimension sizes bought in standard 
lumber dimensions, there remains some five 
billion or six billion feet of small dimension 
stock. For the most part this stock comes from 
standard lumber sizes and to that extent diverts 
standard lumber sizes from uses requiring stand- 
ard dimensions. How much of this small di- 
mension stock might be made up by closer 
utilization at the mills or by interchanged 
utilization among the wood using industries it is 
impossible to say, but there is a great field here 
for conservation by developing a more intense 
manufacturing of slabs, edgfngs, crooked, small 
and defective logs now wasted. It has been esti- 
mated that all requirements for this small di- 
mension stock could be met from timber now 
wasted. If that is the case it would reduce the 
present drain upon our forests some five billion 
or six billion feet. 


Forest Conservation By Better Utilization © 


[By Ovid M. Butler, Assistant Director Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 





Inefficient Methods Waste Much Pulp Wood 


The forest requirements of the paper industry 
of the United States amount to some six billion 
cords annually, of which about four million 
cords are utilized by processes other than 
ground wood pulp. We are leaning on Canada 
for 20 percent of this supply. The best utiliza- 
tion that has thus far been accomplished under 
chemical processes is 45 percent of the wood 
substance. Thus for every cord of wood pulped 
by these processes some 55- percent of the 
original weight of the wood is lost. In terms 
of our annual consumption of pulpwood this 
amounts to over two million cords. It is the 
usual practice for pulp mills to store their wood 
over considerable periods and recent investiga- 
tions indicate that improper methods of storing 
result in an actual wood loss of 10 to 15 percent 
in the weight of the wood. This means an an- 
nual loss to the industry and to the nation of 
575,000 tons of pulpwood with a valuation of over 
$11,000,000. But the waste of pulpwood does not 
end here. The raw wood is converted into 
ground wood pulp, and much of it must neces- 
sarily be ground during periods of high water, 
then held in storage. Infection with consequent 
decay is apt to occur, causing a large annual 
loss estimated by the industry at $5,000,000 an- 
nually. Thus systematic studies to develop most 
efficient practices in this field, should further 
reduce the present drain upon our timber in 
hand. 

Savings In Drying and Box Making 

It has been estimated that there is an annual 
loss exceeding one billion feet in the seasoning 
of lumber. . While this may not be a complete 
loss in the sense that the lumber can not be 
used, it is a drain upon higher quality material 
and contributes directly to the accumulation of 
low grade and less usable lumber. By the in- 
troduction of proper methods of kiln drying, it 
should be possible eventually to cut that loss in 
two. Similarly in the steam bending of material 
going into furniture, vehicles etc., there is a 
large loss of high quality lumber, much of which 
it would be possible to save by systematic 
studies and investigation to determine how 
various species can be bent with minimum loss. 
The great box industry, using some four and a 
half billion feet of lumber annually, offers 
another field for relieving the annual drain upon 
our forests. This industry is already engaged 
in the development of boxes which will not con- 
tain more lumber than is necessary to serve the 
purpose. What saving would be possible in 
this field can not, of course, be estimated, but 
during the war boxes which were tested at the 
Forest Products Laboratory and then redesigned 
on lines of balanced construction showed sav- 
ings in lumber ranging from 20 to 40 percent. 
This, of course, is very much higher than would 
be shown for the average commercial box. 


Should Reduce Forest Fire Lesses to Minimum 

Every year our forest principal is being re- 
duced uselessly by some four billion or five 
billion feet destroyed by fire and other natural 
agencies. This loss, of course, should be re- 
duced to a minimum and while it possibly does 
not come under the category of conservation by 
better utilization, it is a source of loss that 
should have the active attention of every in- 
dustry using or dependent upon wood. 


One Industry Might Use Another’s Scrap Heap 

There is undoubtedly a great volume of wood 
which goes into the waste heap at various wood 
using factories which is subject to salvage thru 
some sort of a wood-waste exchange or clearing 
house of information established by the indus- 
tries themselves. This would lead unquestion- 
ably to much material, which is now scrapped, 
finding a market elsewhere. There are today 
many industries using grades of wood which are 
being burned as waste in other industries. This 
is due to ignorance of wood using requirements 
and the lack of an effective medium by which 
different factories or industries may gain a clear 
idea of relative market requirements and the 
possibilities either of acquiring waste lumber 
from other industries or of disposing of their 
own waste to factories which can use it. 


Show Possible Saving of Ten Billion Feet 

It would be possible to go on touching the 
various industries which promise possibilities 
of developing better utilization. If a general 
survey could be made of the wood using indus- 
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tries sufficient to bring together an intelligent 
and analytical summary of utilization possibili- 
ties and if this summary were stripped to what 
appears sanely practicable, we all would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat staggered at the op- 
portunities lying at our very doors. In the few 
instances cited a saving of well over ten billion 
feet was indicated, but assume that in the whole 
field the most that could be hoped for by good 
business utilization amounts to ten billion feet 
annually. 


Means Saving One Year’s Cut Every Four Years 

That would mean ten billion feet of ripe tim- 
ber saved each year. It would save one year’s 
supply every fourth year. It would prolong by 
25 percent the timber reserve—the forest in- 
surance assets—of the wood-using industries. 
To accomplish that by planting new forests and 
growing new timber will require annually almost 
half a million acres, a cash outlay of some ten 
million dollars followed by eighty to one hun- 


dred years of upkeep and protection. Further- 
more, in the working out of the forest problem, 
the most critical times will come in the period 
between the exhaustion of the present forests 
and the maturity of new forests. The possible 
saving annually of ten billion feet of timber on 
the stump is worth looking into and the wood- 
dependent industry that doesn’t see it is blind 
to its own interests and to its opportunities. 


Conservation Needed to Bridge Interval 

Without minimizing in any degree the impor- 
tance of forest production, the field of con- 
servation by better utilization stands out there- 
fore as an intensely practical means of accom- 
plishing immediate results in reducing the drain 
upon the timber we already have—timber pro- 
duced in the course of hundreds of years of 
growth and renewable only in the same way. 
Immediate steps toward forest production are 
needed to provide timber for the future; conser- 
vation by better utilization accompanied by 


adequate forest protection is needed to keep 
timber behind your factories and to bridge the 
critical gap of an intervening shortage which 
already impends. 


Organization Has Large Field for Useful Service 


This organization now in process of formation 
has before it this great field of possibilities for 
service to itself and to its customers—the public. 
Once thoroly organized with all wood using in- 
dustries represented, the field could be critically 
and intelligently surveyed and a definite pro- 
gram drawn along those lines promising greatest 
return. That program will necessarily be one 
of research—research in the sense of collecting 
and coirdinating information which altho now 
available is so widely disseminated as to pre- 
vent intelligent and constructive application and 
research of the more intensive kind which seeks 
to yield new information needed in develop- 
ing the most productive measures of conserva- 
tion by better utilization. 





Lumbermen Take a Leading Part in Successful 
| Launching of New Open Shop Association 


Sureverort, La., Oct. 4—With a member- 
ship exceeding nine hundred, representing 
various business, industrial and professional in- 
terests of Shreveport and neighboring territory, 
a movement for the open shop in Shreveport 
has materialized. The addition of more mem- 
bers and greater development of the movement 
is predicted by its advocates. 

Members of the Open Shop Association, thru 
which the movement is being conducted, gave 
public voice to their principles at a mass meet- 
ing held in the city hall auditorium last night. 
Virtually every seat in the auditorium was oc- 
cupied, the attendance being estimated at ap- 


“proximately six hundred, ‘almost all of them 


being signers of the open shop roster. 

Scattered thruout the auditorium were a num- 
ber of union men, inspired probably by a spirit 
of curiosity to witness the initial public meet- 
ing and to hear a declaration of open shop 
principles. There was no objection voiced or 
indicated against anyone present. 

Every move of the meeting was handled with 
clocklike precision and within less than half 
an hour after the meeting was called to order a 
motion to adjourn was entertained and carried 
unanimously. 

A member of the local lumber fraternity 
heads the Open Shop Association—S. H. Bol- 
inger, president of the Bolinger Lumber Co. 
A building contractor, J. J. Lyon, is secretary. 
The other officers are:  B. W. Marston, planter 
and oil factor, vice president; and George M. 
Hearne, bank president and retail dry goods 
merchant, treasurer. 

The board of directors includes S. G. Sam- 
ple, of the Peavy-Byrnes and associated lum- 
ber interests; A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy- 
Byrnes, Peavy-Moore and Peavy-Wilson lumber 
companies; E. R. Jones, president of the 
Victoria Lumber Co., and the following: T. G. 
Sinclair, E. R. Ratcliff, George T. Bishop, J. C. 
Foster, A. B. Nelson, Glen Walker, August 
Goldstein, Russell Ogilvie, H. M. Weil, C. R. 
Minor, Roy Kirby, Henry Dillinger, Allen Dick- 
son, W. T. French, Henry O’Neal, Nathan 
Goldstein, C. B. Kalmbach, L. T. Cunningham, 
8. J. B. Whited, Seymour Florsheim, Samuel 
Dreyfuss, Meyer Benson, D. B. Hamilton, John 
Greer, H. C. Walter, J. J. Hamiter, John Abel, 
W. B. Thompson and Jack Tullos. 

Lumbermen and lumber concerns signing the 
open shop roster include the following: A. J. 
Peavy, Long-Beli Lumber Co., Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. of Louisiana (Inc.), Roberts 
Lumber Co., E. R. Jones, Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co., S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., R. Latzko, 
Central Lumber Co., Robinson-Slagle Lumber 
Co., C. C. Hardman Co., F. T. Whited, 8. P. 
Weaver, E. A. Frost, Victoria Lumber Co., 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., Louis Werner Stave Co., J. H. Miner 
Saw Manufacturing Co., Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Builders Supply Co., Allen Manu- 
facturing Co., and G. S. Prestridge. Others 
who are prominently connected with the lum- 


ber industry, including S. B. Hicks, local. auto- 
mobile and grocery merchant, are also among 
the signers. Eighten building contractors are 
also included. Every bank in the city is on 
the list, which also includes the following hard- 
ware and supply dealers: Lee Hardware Co., 
Caddo Tool Forging Co., Thomas-Ogilvie Hard- 
ware Co., 8S. R. Rankin, Shreveport Blowpipe 
Co., H. H. Bain Cunningham Machinery Works, 
Shreveport Brass Works, Rhodes Metallic Pack- 
ing Co., Gulf States Belting & Hose Co., J. R. 
Russell, Friend Hardware Co., Dixie Machinery 
Co., W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply 
Co., Houseman Sheet Metal Works, Meriwether 
Supply Co., A. O, Phaneuf, Pelican Well Tool 
& Supply Co., Buckelew Hardware Co., Louis- 
iana Farm Machinery Co., Shreveport Saddlery 
& Hardware Co., and Shreveport Rubber Co. 

The list of signers is headed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It also contains more than 
fifty automobile establishments and garages, 
and large representation of lawyers, doctors, dry 
goods dealers, grocers, bakeries, brokers, cotton 
houses, hotels, jewelry concerns, insurance and 
real estate dealers and many oil men and com- 
panies and others. All told, as announced at 
the first public meeting, there are more than 
nine hundred signers. 

As announced in the articles of incorporation, 
the Open Shop Association is organized 

For the purpose of promoting the industrial and 
business interests of Shreveport, La., and adjoin- 
ing territory ; and to establish equitable industrial 
conditions for employers, employees and the gen- 
eral public. 

sy its teachings and good offices to prevent and 
avert industrial disturbances; to harmonize differ- 
ence between employers and employees’ with 
justice to all concerned, and to assist in the en- 
forcement of the laws of the land. 

To oppose restriction of output, sympathetic 
strikes, lockouts and boycotts and illegal persecu- 
tion of individuals, all of which are a menace to 
the industrial progress of our community and 
tend to the undermining of constitutional rights. 

To secure for employers and employees the free- 
dom of individual contract in the matter of em- 
ployment. To insure everyone his right to earn a 
living, regardless of his membership or nonmem- 
bership to any organization. 

To prevent any interference with persons seek- 
ing, thru honest effort, to work and earn an 
honest living. To lend its aid and influence to 
protect everyone in his lawful right to conduct 
his business or affairs as he deems proper, so long 
as he does not encroach on the rights of others. 

In opening last night’s mass meeting, Presi- 
dent Bolinger briefly reviewed the work already 
accomplished by the open shop movement in 
other communities of the country, declaring 
that there are one hundred and thirty cities in 
the United States which have adopted the open 
shop plan and are now governed by open shop 
principles, or are making a fight for its estab- 
lishment. Mr. Bolinger declared that the prin- 


ciples of the open shop were ‘‘equal rights for 
all and special privileges to none.’’ 

In less than two weeks, it is announced, the 
business interests have organized a formidable 
organization, which for a long time, it was re- 
ported, had been in prospect. Approximately 
$1,000 was contributed to the association at the 


mass meeting, but previously, it was announced, 
a ‘‘handsome’’ sum was raised, contributions 
running as high as $1,000, to carry on the work 
of the organization. 

As announced at the meeting, membership 
of the Open Shop’ Association will be composed 
of individuals, corporations, partnerships and 
associations whether they employ labor or not. 
The membership shall be composed of two 
classes, active and inactive. Active members 
shall be employers of labor. Associate members 
are persons not employers but who subscribe to 
the principles of the open shop. 

Adoption of the principles of the Open 
Association met with unanimous app 
Not once did the articles of incorporation 
tion unions; however, there were several 
ences to organizations, but no specific m 
of any organization was made. 

In a short address, President Bolinger de- 
elared that the association intended dealing 
with other matters of ‘‘ public interest,’’ such 
as profiteering in goods, rents, and other com- 
modities. Mr. Bolinger’s statement follows: 

Shreveport, as we all remember, was made pro- 
hibition long before national prohibition, by reason 
of the aggressive members of the radical and 
dominating men engaged in the liquor traffic. This 
was settled right by the public when they finally 
awoke to the gravity of the situation. 

We are now called upon again to face another 
condition that is about to undermine the very 
foundation of American liberty. We do this in the 
interest of our families, neighbors, the city, State 
and the nation, and, last but not least, also in the 
interest of the best men of organized labor them- 
selves. On this high plane, we are gathered to- 
night to form this Open Shop Association. 

We are not starting a fight. We are lining up 
for defense ‘against a wrong to the general public, 
as we see it. his is perhaps the most widely 
represented body ever assembled in our city, cover- 
ing almost, if not entirely, every line of endeavor 
in this community. Our platform, in addition to 


the charter, is, “Equal Rights to All and Special 
Privilege to None.” 

The further purpose of this association will be 
to correct such other evils as affect every family 
and individual in Shreveport, such as the extor- 
tion of excessive profits for goods, service, rents, 
or other things. The spirit of fair play and a 
square deal to every person shall be inculcated 
in all dealings, whether between labor and the 


ig served, or in mercantile and other deal- 
cf 


We are aiming for united, larger and better 
growth for Shreveport. In the end the greatest 
beneficiary will be the working man and his family 
—he who knows his line of endeavor and honestly 
wants to carry on. The only loser will be the 
agitator who is not on good terms with work. 

S. L. Herold, a local attorney, responding to 
calls, addressed the gathering, declaring that 
the open shop was a declaration of ‘‘a new 
charter of liberty,’’ and was the result of a 
‘reaction from oppression of organized labor 
and marks the beginning of a new era of lib- 
erty in Shreveport and Caddo Parish.’’ 

Efforts of a local newspaper man to secure 
statements from union leaders here regarding 
the attitude the locals would take in the open 
shop situation were futile. 

The Open Shop Association has established 
headquarters in the directors’ room of the City 
National Bank. . 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Terms 
of Sale Are Discussed in Reserve Bulletin 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—The Septem- 
ber Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, 
among other things, contains the sixth of a 
series of articles giving data as to current prac- 
tice and recent history of terms of sale in the 
principal industries. The article has the follow- 
ing to say as to lumber: 


Lumber 

Manufacture.—The outstanding feature of the 
lumber manufacturing oT for the present pur- 
pose is the existence of a large number of op- 
erators, estimated at upward of forty thousand, 
and ranging all the way from the small portable 
mill, which may operate on either virgin timber 
or second growth, to the large mill operating on 
extensive bodies of virgin timber. Only within 
recent years has it been possible, largely thru the 
activity of the lumber associations, to attain some 
measure of uniformity in selling and_ financing 
methods, and to set up certain standards. In 
spite of certain differences in demand, and the 
varied problems of production, these standards, 
however, are similar as between the different kinds 
of wood, as all manufacturers and wholesalers 
come into competition with each other to a greater 
or lesser extent.* 

Terms of sale may be divided substantially into 
three classes. First are those calling for part 
cash, such as 10 percent or more, with order and 
the balance on ey of notice of shipment. Such 
terms are used by the very small operator without 
yards, who puts his product in transit as soon as 
cut. It is stated that in some cases wholesalers 


days or fifteen days from date of invoice on the net 
amount of the invoice after deduction of freight,* 
in some cases if the remittance is mailed within 
that time.* While for many years fifteen days was 
the universal discount period, it is stated that the 
western producers found themselves handicapped 
by this arrangement, due to the fact that cars 
were in transit fifteen to thirty days, and as they 
got farther and farther east with their product 
and railroad congestion increased, delivery took 
sixty days or more, whereas in the South and East 
rail delivery was usually secured within the 15- 
day period. As a result, the discount period was 
not as strictly observed by the western shippers. 
The majority of the western associations, as well as 
one northern and one squthern association,® now 
have instead a clause permitting the cash discount 
for payment within five days after arrival of the 
car, in general as evidenced by the paid freight 
bill. Toward the close of 1917 three of the west- 
ern and northern associations, in the belief, it is 
stated, that terms would a be entirely on 
a net basis and that a 2-percent discount was ex- 
cessive, reduced the discount in their recommended 
terms to 1 percent. Great difficulty, however, was 
experienced, and the former discount was restored 
after about a year. In several cases 1 percent 
thirty days from date of invoice is also specified, 
and in the case of one southern association, which 
has. terms calling for 2 percent within five days 
after arrival of car, the 1 percent is given for 
payment within thirty days after arrival instead 
of invoice date. 

Standard net terms are sixty days from date of 
invoice, altho in a few cases where no terms have 
been recommended it is reported that thirty days 


and the balance be due on arrival and inspection. 
In certain cases, principally in the West, a pro- 
vision, however, is inserted prohibiting the deduc- 
tion of the discount when payment is not made 
within a specified number of days after the date 
of the invoice, in certain cases thirty days and in 
other cases sixty days. 

he associations’ terms, however, are by no 
means adhered to in all cases. Thus, for example, 
a southern association which has recommended the 
2 percent 10-day, net 60-day terms, reports that 
many do not adhere to the terms and accounts 
frequently run ninety days, while they are often 
closed by notes running th to four months. 
Terms in fact vary with general market conditions, 
and it is stated that in consequence of the heavy 
demand during the last year “mills did a great 
deal of business on a cash with order basis.” It is 
stated that wholesalers at present discount prac- 
tically all bills. Considerable difference also exists 
between purchasers with respect to the promptness 
with which payments are made on bills which are 
discounted. Thus a western association stated last 
year that the larger line-yard buyers with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis and Kansas City pay with- 
in fifteen days from invoice date, which was two 
to three weeks in advance of receipt, while others 
paid five days after arrival of car and still others 
up to fifteen days thereafter. 

Wholesale.—A study published in 1918 states 
that “there has been a marked tendency in recent 
years to increase the sales of lumber from the saw- 
mill direct to the larger consumer, or retail yard.” 
Wholesalers, however, state more recently that the 
recent high prices prevailing and the increased cost 
of doing business have resulted in mills seeking 














The above illustration shows a part of the display which the La Pointe Lumber Co. and the 0. & N. 
Menomonie, Wis., made at fairs held in the territory of the companies’ yards. 
decorations were prepared entirely by the service department of the two comp inies and the displays are a splendid testimonial to the uptodate 


and modern service department maintained for the service of customers. 








be built as a starter and then added to as the family purse grows. 


Lumber Co., both with headquarters at 


The model houses, barns, the models of animals, trees and other 


The bungalows represent “‘rent beater homes,’’ a part of which can 





pay such operators in full in advance, thus furnish- 
ing the funds for the business, while in other cases 
80 to 90 percent, and in some instances up to 98 
percent, may be paid on receipt of invoice and 
balance on arrival of car. Second are terms em- 
bodied in special contracts drawn to cover a con- 
siderable period of time. This form is usually em- 
ployed between large mills and wholesalers and 
manufacturers of products such as furniture, where 
these manufacturers receive their entire supply of 
raw material from the mills in question. These 
terms vary according to the individual case. 

The terms recommended by certain of the larger 
manufacturers’ associations which have interested 
themselves in the subject during the last eight or 
ten years provide the third class. Frequent devia- 
tion, however, is found, and the terms must be re- 
garded rather merely as representing a norm. 

hey usually form part of a series of provisions 
which are far wider in scope, and cover also mat- 
ters such as grades, deliveries, claims etc. The 
cash discount specified, in particular by‘ eastern 
and southern associations,? has been 2 percent ten 





1One authority believes, however, that. as the 
value of the average carload of hardwood is con- 
siderably in excess of that of a carload of soft- 
wood, and as many of the consumers of hardwoods 
are in business in a small way with limited capital, 
in actual practice more liberal terms are extended 
on hardwoods. 

2One association provides for discount for pay- 
ment on receipt of invoice. Several other asso- 
ciations report these discounts generally in use 
among their membership. 


is oe instead. In certain cases provision is 
made for a trade acceptance,* and several associa- 
tions specify that it be mailed within a certain 
number of days, such as ten or fifteen, after the 
invoice date. One association permits ninety days 
with a trade acceptance as against sixty days with 
a note settlement. a arises in case a buyer 
wishes to discount his bill, but has not as yet 
received the shipment. Largely in the West and 
South,’ a clause is included to govern terms in the 
event of nonarrival of the car within a_certain 
period, either the discount period, where this is a 
specified number of days after date of the invoice, 
or where this period is five days after the arrival 
of the car, within thirty days or the net period 
of sixty days. In this event it is usually pro- 
vided that 90 percent of the invoice, less the 
estimated freight (the actual figure for which, 
however, is given by many shippers) shall be paid, 





3A delivered price is generally quoted, and de- 
duction of the freight by the purchaser permitted. 

‘With a relatively few producers the discount 
is 1144 percent, and in only one territory may it be 
said to be practised in a territorial way; namely, 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, and there it is largely con- 
fined to sales thru New York State. 

5QOne western association states that 1 percent 
five days after arrival is in general use among its 
membership. 

® Another also reports the use of the trade ac- 
ceptance to cover the net period. 

7 Another also reports use of the clause by its 
membership. 


the wholesaler, and increased the proportion of 
business done thru them. The practice varies with 
the different localities, 60 percent of the output 
of southern pine, for example, being sold direct, 
chiefly by la mills, while on the west Coast the 
figure is but 20 percent. Considering the type of 
purchaser, a lea ing authority has given the fol- 
lowing estimates of the proportions of business 
done by lumber manufacturers and wholesalers with 
retailers, planing mills and manufacturing con- 
sumers. In this compilation the planing mill per- 
centage is separated from the general retail busi- 
— altho it is very common for a retail lumber 


yard to operate a planing mill. 
Manu fae- 
turing 
Planing con- 
Retail, mill, sumers, 
Section percent percent percent 
~New England .......... 50 20 30 
Middle Atlantic States... 45 25 30 
Southern Atlantic States. 35 30 35 
Central States .:........ 60 10 30 
Western States ......... 40 30 30 


Two leading middle western wholesalers, how- 
ever, state that the trade of wholesalers with re 





SOne association specifying thirty days states 
that the arrangement has been provided “to allow 
sufficient time for the shipper to render invoices 
and tally sheets and for the consignee to receive, 
check and make remittances" and take advantage 
of the discount.” 


® Dodd, Lumbering, page 13. 
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tailers is a relatively small part of the business 
in that section, altho it is believed that in the East 
the reverse is the case, and one estimates that 60 
to 70 percent of wholesalers’ sales in his territory 
are to manufacturing consumers. 

Standard recommended terms were first adopted 
by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1902. These terms provided for net cash 
payment of freight, the balance to be settled for by 
note at sixty days from date of invoice, or less 
1% percent if paid within fifteen days from date 
of invoice or 1 percent thirty days. No discount 
was to be allowed after thirty days, but in the 
event of nonreceipt of car within the discount 
times, prepayment was not held to forfeit the right 
to make corrections. These terms were reaffirmed 
at subsequent conventions, altho there had gradu- 
ally come about widespread deviation from them. 
In 1917 the committee on terms of sale unsuccess- 
fully recommended the recognition of existing condi- 
tions and suggested the adoption of terms calling 
for a note at ninety days from date of invoice, with 
a discount of 2 percent if paid within ten days from 
date of arrival of car. It was stated that terms 
at that time were in many cases 2 percent thirty 
days, net ninety days, from date of shipment, 
which were first instituted in the case of ship- 
ments to a distance in view of the time the ship- 
ment was in transit. Several of the retailers’ 
associations have interested themselves in terms, 
and adopted recommended terms on which their 
members purchase. While this has been the most 
prominent in the metropolitan district, it is stated 
that such terms have been adopted among others 
in New England, New York State, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois. ‘The main point 
in contention,’ states one authority, ‘is that the 
retailer would like to pay at a certaifi time from 
arrival, whereas the wholesaler endeavors to insist 
(in order definitely to fix the date) on the time 
being based from date of shipment. The reason 
for this contention has been the great delays since 
the war in lumber coming thru.” he recom- 
mended terms of the New York (City) Lumber 
Trade Association call for 2 percent ten days from 
date of arrival or note due three months from 
date of arrival, and a considerable amount of lum- 
ber has been bought on these terms, while net four 
months from arrival has also been employed. After 
a conference with representatives of other lumber 
trade organizations, standard recommended terms 
were prepared by the committee on terms of sale 
of the wholesalers’ organization, and adopted at 
the 1920 convention. These terms called for net 
eash sixty days from date of invoice, or less 2 
percent if paid within fifteen days from date of in- 
voice, or 1 percent if paid within: thirty. days. 
Settlement by note or trade acceptance was per- 
mitted at ninety days from date of invoice, same 
to be mailed within ten days after arrival of car. 
In the event of nonarrival of the car within the 
discount period deduction of the discount was per- 
mitted for payment within the discount period of 
80 percent of .the net amount of the invoice 
(estimated freight deducted), the balance to be 
paid within ten days after arrival and unloading, 


but if not so paid the discount was to be credited 
only on the amount paid within the discount period. 
The provisions as to freight and nonforfeiture of 
the right to make corrections are again inserted, 
as well as the 30-day discount limit. One authority 
states that many wholesalers at the present time 
are trying to sell on terms of 1% percent based 
on date of arrival, while they take 2 percent from 
the manufacturers, paying in ten days or less from 
date of shipment. Among variations from these 
terms, it should be noted that eastern lumber, 
manufactured in New England and the Canadian 
Provinces, for many years has been generally sold 
on special terms of 1 percent ten days from date 
of invoice, or net thirty days. 

As in the case of payments to lumber manufac- 


‘turers, considerable variation exists with regard 


to payments to wholesalers. Data obtained from 
leading wholesalers indicate that 40 to 50 percent 
of purchases are discounted, altho considerable 
variation is shown between individual firms and 
the percentage, of ‘course, varies with general busi- 
ness conditions. One authority states that wood- 
working concerns take full time and are considered 
slow, altho the majority report no difference be- 
tween collections from retailers and planing mills. 
It is generally agreed that industrial consumers 
provide a higher percentage of discounters than do 
retailers, some authorities stating that the former 
usually discount their bills. Some large furniture 
manufacturers, however, are reported by several 
middle western wholesalers to take “as long as 
they can,” and in one case pay interest for the 
time (thirty to sixty days) taken in excess of 
sixty days. Requests for renewal are stated to be 
more frequent in the —, east from Pitts- 
burgh, and come chiefly from the retail trade. In 
such cases it is usual to require part payment, in 
general 50 —_—, and the most frequent addi- 
tional period is sixty days, altho thirty days and 
less frequently ninety days are also given. 

In the industry, as indicated above, while net 
terms in certain cases are on open account, invoices 
are more page ng A covered by a note. Within 
the last few years the committee on terms of sale 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has advocated the use of the trade accept- 
ance, and the standard terms were changed in 1919 
by providing for the use of either trade acceptance 
or note where net terms were employed. The com- 
mittee stated in its 1920 report that the informa- 
tion which it had indicated that the use of the 
instrument was growing rapidly. It is stated, 
however, that certain retailers in the larger cities 
who do not discount endeavor to force the use of 
the open account, and frequently run beyond the 
90-day net period. It should be stated, however, 
that while various associations have recommended 
or approved certain terms, there is no obligation 
on the part of the members to adhere to those 
terms only, the action being merely a recommenda- 
tion considered in the best interests of the industry 
for producing uniformity in settlement. 


Boxes, Shooks and Shipping Containers 
It is estimated that more than 90 percent of 


the output of boxes and shooks is sold direct to 
users. Wholesalers who do a commission business 
as well as buy outright for the most part repre- 
sent factories which are either located at some 
distance from the market or are small in size. 
Prevailing terms are 2 percent ten days, net thirty 
days, from date of shipment, but some firms allow 
only a 1-percent discount, while others have elimi- 
nated the discount entirely, and others grant net 
terms of sixty days. In some cases the discount 
period is from date of arrival, in others it is thirty 
days from invoice, while proximo terms, such as 
the 10th or 15th, are also given. There is stated 
to be a tendency in the industry toward the aboli- 
tion of the cash discount. ertain differences, 
however, exist as between different sections. Thus 
data obtained from New England give terms as 
largely 1 percent ten days, net thirty days, while 
in the North Carolina pine region a 2-percent dis- 
count is more frequent, and at least half the manu- 
facturers now have net terms of thirty days, with- 
out any discount, toward which there has been a 
tendency in the last two years. A frequent excep- 
tion to the regular terms, however, is found in the 
case of canners, who, it is stated, endeavor to pur- 
chase their shook requirements considerably in ad- 
vance of the season. Such terms are largely gov- 
erned by the financial ability of the purchaser, and 
instances reported from New England are the use 
of a 60-day acceptance, as well as the payment of 
one-half on arrival and the balance six months 
from date. In the North Carolina pine region in- 
stances reported are a 3- to 4-months’ note and 
the granting of two to six months. On oil boxes 
for export in the latter region, advances of 80 
percent of the invoice price are made every two 
weeks. While many manufacturers report that their 
collections are generally prompt, some report a 
considerable percentage as running past due. This 
varies largely according to the individual manu- 
facturer, some stating, for example, that the can- 
ning trade they sell buy practically everything on a 
discount basis. 

The great bulk of wood shipping containers— 
pails, tubs and kits for such products as lard, 
candy, fish, preserves, paint, printers’ ink etc.— 
go in carload lots direct to the manufacturers of 
the products shipped in these containers. Terms 
on candy, fish and jelly pails are largely governed 
by the terms made by the manufacturers and 
— of these products. For many years they 

ave been 2 percent ten days, net thirty days 
from date of invoice, but a small percentage o 
candy pails carry a 1-percent cash discount instead. 
Terms on lard tubs have been gradually shortened, 
the earlier terms of 1 percent ten to twenty days, 
net thirty to sixty days, being displaced by terms 
of 1 percent ten days, net thirty days, and then 
by terms of net thirty days.. At present most 
lard tubs are sold on terms of net fifteen days, but 
a small percentage still bear terms of 1 percent ten 
days, net thirty days. Most of the other contain- 
ers, such as kits, bear terms of 1 percent ten 
days, net thirty days. While the majority of ac- 
counts are discounted, it is stated that the cash 
discount period frequently is not adhered to. 





COMMITTEE ON CODE OF ETHICS. APPOINT ED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 7.—Secretaries and 
representatives of fifteen wholesale and retail 
lumber associations gathered at the Hotel Sin- 
ton here this morning for a two days’ confer- 
ence on trade ethics under the auspices of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association. 


W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man of the association’s committee on trade 
ethics, presided in opening the meeting. Mr. 
Whitacre pointed out the great need in the 
lumber trade of basic trade ethics and that 
the purpose of the conference was to arrive 
at the fundamentals of the proposition rather 
than to work out the details which the various 
associations could work out by themselves or 
among each other. First of all he declared it 
necessary to formulate a definite plan for arbi- 
tration and hoped that this conference would 
result in something concrete in that direction. 

A. L. Behymer, secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, then’ read the min- 
utes of the conference held at Columbus, Ohio, 
last April 8 and 9, which was the forerunner 
to the present one. 

Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, president 
of the association, then welcomed the visitors 
to the city on behalf of the local lumber trade 
and announced that they would this evening 
be tendered a dinner at the Hamilton Country 
Golf Club at which the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Association would be host and at which E. M. 
McOullough, of Washington, D. C., of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
would speak on the evils of trade cancelations. 

Mr. Whitacre then invited discussion of a 
lan for arbitration, reminding the visiting 


Selagntes that what action they took at this 


meeting would not be binding on their associa- 
tions and that the plan of the conference was 
to arrive at a plan which they could bring 
back to their respective associations for ap- 
proval or amendment. 

J. B. Montgomery, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man of the arbitration committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
after a brief address on the necessity of trade 
arbitration offered the following resolution: 


WuHereas, The principle of arbitration is uni- 
versally established as a means of adjusting com- 
mercial disputes and 


WHEREAS, Associations representing all branches 
of the lumber industry have recognized this prin- 
ciple in their bylaws or codes of ethics as cover- 
ing disputes between members of their respective 
associations and 


WHEREAS, It is desired to enlarge the scope of 
arbitration of disputes in the lumber industry and 
to provide a method of interassociation arbitra- 
tion whereby members of one association shall 
arbitrate a dispute with members of another as- 
sociation ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the representatives of various 
associations in conference assembled, recommend 
to our respective associations the adoption of such 
bylaws or code of ethics as may be necessary to 
provide such method of interassociation arbitra- 
tion ; and be it further 


Resolved, That for the purpose of securing the 
coéperation of various lumber associations toward 
this end the chairman of this conference is hereby 
requested to appoint a committee on interassocia- 
tion arbitration —— of seven members, not 
more than one to be apointed from any one asso- 
ciation, this committee to formulate and recom- 
mend a suitable plan and method of procedure 
and urge its adoption by a conference of lumber 
association representatives, but the plan to be- 
come operative as adopted by the respective asso- 
ciations. 


This resolution was unanimously carried 
after somewhat lengthy discussion of the ad- 


visability of making arbitration compulsory. 
The consensus was that if it was not made 
compulsory the plan would fail utterly. M. 
Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New 
Orleans, La., representing the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and Warren J. Duffey, 
of Toledo, Ohio, counsel for the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke force- 
fully on this subject. 

Terms of sale and a uniform order blank 
were next thoroly discussed and the appoint- 
ment followed of another committee of seven 
to investigate the various conditions involved 
and to embody its findings in a uniform or- 
der blank. It was decided that the chairman 
should not select the members of these two 
committees but that he request each associa- 
tion to choose its own delegate. A committee 
of three on a universal code of ethics was then 
appointed, composed of L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager of the American’ Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association: W. W. Schupner, assistant 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and Charles A. Bowen, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. This committee is to present 
its recommendations at a later session. 





COMPANY ENCOURAGES BUILDING 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Oct. 2.—A_ healthy 
program of home building and repairs is in 
rogress by employees of the Bloedel Donovan 


p 
Lumber. Mills, largely as.a result of the com- 


pany’s policy of granting discounts to em- 
ployees on lumber purchased by them. During 


‘August these discounts amounted to $239.07 on 


forty-nine purchases. 
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Oct. 11-18—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Oct. 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

ub, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
October meeting. 

Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La, nnual, 

Oct. 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

Oct. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
ton, S. C, Monthly. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 11-18—Appalachian Logging Congress, Far- 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. - 
Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Annual, 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual, 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE TO MEET SOON 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 5.—Orville A. Pier, sec- 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, in a bulletin to members announces that 
the first general meeting of the exchange for the 
fall and winter will be held soon. He expects to 
have a speaker of national reputation give an 
address on a topic of interest to all lumbermen. 

Mr. Pier reports that he is getting along 
nicely with-the work of obtaining new members. 


~ 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 4.—Secretary T. Sun- 
derland, of the Appalachian Logging Congress, 
announces that the annual fall meeting of the 
organization will be held here on Nov. 11, 12 and 
13, with headquarters at the Farragut Hotel. 
Whilé no program has yet been prepared, it is 
planned to have a number of speakers, well in- 
formed in their particular lines, to address the 
members. 


INDIANA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
Crown Pornt, INp., Oct. 5.—Secretary C. D. 
Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, announces that the date and place 
for the annual meeting of the organization have 
been set, respectively, as Jan. 19 and 20, 1921, 
and the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 











SALESMEN ADD NEW MEMBERS 

Detroit, MicH., Oct. 4.—The standing to 
date in the ‘‘ Mysterious Prize Contest,’’ being 
conducted by the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, has 
been announced by R. V. Haskin, secretary- 
treasurer, 

The association, which claims the distinction 
for having the longest name in the world, and, 
incidentally, being the best association in the 
world, has allowed credits for new members 
brought in by old members. E. M. Finch leads 
with 7, H. M. Jessop is second with 6, and C. J. 
—o president of the association, is third 
with 5. 


The complete standing of the others follows: 
Three: J. F. Womelsdorf, P. A. Gordon. 


melee c, Seuste': ¥ Gaackesete We ebeh 

CB gs, J. V. arkey, A. B. , 
Hunter M. Gaines. nj mee 

One: J. B. Kempski, C. H. Reynolds, T. W. 
Hager, Ben R. Johnson, F. J. Davenport, W. H. 
Jobe, M. A. Ha ward, R. B. Horine, C. B. Boyce, 
John Stuhlfau F. B. Holland, J. . Swain, 
WF ere BLO nee. Mel Alnsanges, 

. Py Lee ckinson, -C, H. . 
N. H. Huey, C. H. Booth. sa 


The total of new members to date is seventy- 
one. 





SNARK TO OFFICIATE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—Considerable interest - 


is being shown by St. Louis in the forthcoming 
ninth annual convention of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association at Moberly, Nov. 
11. In addition to the fact that these lumber- 
men are all well known in St. Louis, added inter- 
est is occasioned by the fact that Laurent M. 
Tully, newly elected Snark of the Universe, will 
officiate at the concatenation to be held in con- 
nection with the convention. Arrangements are 
in charge of Robert Kingsbury, secretary of the 
association, Moberly. 

It is more than likely that Mr. Tully also will 
attend a concatenation to be held in Chicago 
either directly before or after the Moberly meet- 
ing. Arrangements for the concatenation there 
are being made by F. M. Baker, of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co. Ina letter to Mr. Baker, 
Secretary-treasurer Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, 
brings out the fact that in checking up the ree- 
ords of receipts he finds that up to Sept. 22, 
2,258 members have paid their 1921 dues, and 
up to the same date in 1919 only 2,223 had paid 
their dues for 1920, and this despite the increase 
in dues and the further fact that the annual dues 
notices for 1920 were sent out on Aug. 16 and 
for 1921 on Aug. 26. 





DETROIT ASSOCIATION CREDIT BUREAU 

Detroit, Micu., Oct. 4.—Planning a winter 
chock-full of important 
discussions and rulings, 
the Credit Men’s Bu- 
reau of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation organized last 








ROBERT B. HORINE, 
President Credit Men’s 
Bureau of Detroit Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation 











week and elected officers 
as follows: 


President — Robert B. 
Horine, president of the 
Hova & Horine Lumber 


0. 

Vice president — J. BE: 
Henning, Kotcher Lum- 
ber Co. 

Secretary—Miss Edith 
Downs, of the F. L. Low- 
rie Lumber & Finish Co. 

Treasurer — George L. 
Austin, of the Hartwick Lumber Co. 


An interesting series of meetings has been 
arranged. 








LUMBERMEN AND CARRIERS CONFER 
Lumbermen from three producing regions 
were in conference with representatives of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau three days 
this week regarding adjustments in rates on 
lumber fixed in accordance with the percentage 
increase that became effective Aug. 26. 

The bureau met the lumbermen in regional 
groups. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association representatives, headed by A. W. 
Cooper, of Portland, secretary, conferred with 
the bureau Wednesday. 

On Thursday the following representatives 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
met the bureau: R. W. Vinnedge, of the North 
Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, Wash., presi- 
dent; George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash; J. H. Bloedel, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle; How- 
ard Jayne, Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash.; E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, Chehalis 
Mill Co., Chehalis, Wash.; Philip Buehner, 
North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore.; 
C. H. Watzek, Crossett-Western Lumber Co., 


Wauna, Ore.; J. N. Teal, general counsel, 
Portland, Ore; Robert Allen, secretary- 
manager, Seattle; H. N. Proebstel, traffic man- 
ager, Seattle. 

The following representatives of the South- 
ern Pine Association were expected to confer 
with the bureau on Friday: R. M. Hallowell, 
Elizabeth, La., president and general manager, 
Industrial Lumber Co.,; E. A. Frost, Shreve- 
port, La., Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.; F. G. 
Wisner, Laurel, Miss., treasurer, Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co.; R. S. Davis, Kansas City, Mo., 
traffic manager, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager, A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager, and P. A. Jordan, assistant 
secretary, Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La.; 8. H. Fullerton, East St. Louis, 
Tll., president. and general. manager, Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co.; A. L. Clark, Dallas, Tex.; 
B. F. Bonner, general manager, H. T. Kehdall, 
general sales. manager, Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex. 





TRAVELING SALESMEN MEET 
GRAND Rapips, MicH., Oct. 5.—The first 
meeting of the Michigan Association of Travel- 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen to be 
held outside of Detroit, took place here Oct. 2, 


.and was marred by just one thing—the absence 


of the hard working president. President C. J. 
Ashton’s home was in the shadow of a great 
sadness. Death had taken his 7-year-old daugh- 
ter, Carol Louise, who had suffered some time 
from an affection of the heart, developing from 
influenza two years ago. Mrs. Ashton was very 
ill as a consequence. 

Vice President Fred. J. Verkerke occupied the 
chair. William A. Lantsman, a Pacific coast 
logging jobber, gave a talk on the difficulties 
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There’s a Market 
for Wood Gutters 


Architects, engineers and dealers know that Fir 
Gutters will outlast two or three metallic gutters. 
In our experience we know of instances where Fir 
Gutters have lasted 25 years without a dollar for 
repairs, and still remain in serviceable condition. 





O.G. Fir Gutters 


are carried in stock by us in three sizes—3x5, 4x6 
and 5x7, in lengths up to 40 feet. Every dealer 
should stock them and show builders how they, 
can reduce first cost and maintenance expense for 
all time. 


Write for prices and further particulars. 


E. M. Long & Sons 


Cadiz, Ohio 











“Velvet Edge’’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 





QUARTER- WY 

SAWED 4 SAWED * 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

neclinesy used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 

plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 

ing and lumber in thesame car. Inquiries solicited. 
PINE BLUFF, 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., "iAkAnsas 


Safe 
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under which logs are now being produced on 
the Coast. 

Fred McCaul, secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, expressed ap- 
preciation of the assistance rendered by the 
salesmen to the retailer, and asked the travelers 
to have representatives present at a series of 
district meetings of the retailers. 

John Wood, an honorary member of the trav- 
elers, spoke reminiscently. A local furniture 
manufacturer told of a bright future for the 
furniture trade, based on present stock condi- 
tions. 

Robert V. Haskin, secretary of the associa- 








EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 5.—The next monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held Oct. 12 at the New Vendome Hotel. 
William 8S. Partington, secretary and treasurer 
of the club, has promised a splendid fried 
chicken supper to all the members who attend, 
after which several business matters will come 
up for discussion. 





ORGANIZING MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 4.—Steps for the 
organization of a lumbermen’s club for Min- 
neapolis ‘were taken at a luncheon meeting to- 
day at the Donaldson tea rooms. It was called 
by a self constituted committee, F. A. Kings- 
ley, Arthur Hawksett, M. L. Jordan, John C. 
Ballord and T. E. Youngblood, to get opinions 
on the subject, which has been discussed in- 
formally for some time. The meeting was at- 
tended by fifty-one local lumbermen, largely 
wholesalers and salesmen for various mills. 

Mr. Kingsley called the meeting to order and 
explained its purpose. He said that for some 
time there has been felt a need for such an 
organization, one that will bring together men 
in all lines of the trade for mutual benefit. 
The men present had been invited to come, he 
said, in order to get their ideas, and he asked 
for informal expressions. a3 
“ In response, a number of the lumbermen 
present approved the idea in general terms, but 
without putting up any concrete proposal. It 
was the general opinion that the organization 
should include all branches of the wood: using 
industries, including the sash and door and 
furniture manufacturers, retail lumbermen ete. 
The Chicago lumbermen’s club was cited as a 
successful institution and some favored a club 
on that line, with facilities for meetings, lunches 
and social gatherings. 

Mr. Kingsley was elected temporary chair- 
man of the tentative club, and J. F. Hayden, 
secretary. A motion then was carried empow- 
ering Mr. Kingsley to name a committee of 
five to canvass the situation and report to a 
later meeting, to be called by Chairman Kings- 
ley. 





MEMPHIS CLUB MEETS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 5.—The outstanding 
feature of the first regular semimonthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
the fall season, held at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 2, was the address on 
various phases of the transportation and rate 
system by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
of this city. Mr. Townshend said in the course 
of his remarks: 

Many maladjustments have followed the method 
adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in making the advances under Ex Parte 74. These 
advances were made without regard to the coun- 
try as a unit and also without reference to maxi- 
mum advances on certain commodities. As a re- 
sult, the rate situation is chaotic in the extreme. 
However, I think reductions will be the rule from 
now on, especially on heavy, low grade lumber and 
similar commodities which do not command high 
enough prices to withstand the tremendous in- 
crease in transportation cost. 


It is up to the civic committee of the club 





tion, spoke on ‘‘Ethics as Practised Today.’’ 
He declared the lumber salesman the highest 
type of ethical salesman, because he practised 
the golden rule of doing to others as you would 
have done to you. He cited instances in Mich- 
igan where salesmen suffered the loss of orders 
in order to uphold the association’s code. 

W. J. Barclay, representing the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., spoke, as did A. A. Elsen, repre- 
senting Rutherford & Gillespie Lumber Co.; 
F, W. Longyear, representing the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., and A. M. Manning, representing 
Felger Lumber & Timber Co. The next meeting 
will be held Nov. 6. 


to pass upon the suggestion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for a ‘‘Lumber Day’’ on which 
special study will be given to various phases 
of lumber and forest products. James E. 
Stark & Co. (Inc.), to whom the letter con- 
taining the suggestion was addressed, turned it 
over to the Lumbermen’s Club, with the result 
already announced. The suggestion has appar- 
ently met with quite warm approval on the part 
of the membership. 

J. Ellington Thomas was elected an active 
member. He is assistant sales manager for 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), of this city. 
Three applications for membership were filed 
by the proper committee. 

Resolutions were adopted in connection with 
the recent death of L. D. Murrelle, of the 
L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., and the resolutions 
committee was instructed to draw up strong 
resolutions, endorsing, on behalf.of this organi- 
zation, plans for removing the Southwestern Uni- 
versity from Clarksville, Tenn., to Memphis. 

There were approximately seventy-five mem- 
bers and visitors present. J. V. Rush occupied 
the chair. The usual luncheon was_ served. 
Meetings will be held every two weeks until 
early next summer. 





BIRMINGHAM CLUB LADIES’ NIGHT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 5.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Birmingham was held Sept. 30 in the 
private dining room of the Tutwiler Hotel and 
proved to be one of the most entertaining meet- 
ings of the year. It was ‘‘ Ladies Night’’ and 
in honor of the occasion a big banquet was 
given and no lumberman was admitted without 
his wife, daughter or sweetheart. Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs, a prominent suffrage leader of this 
city and secretary of the National League of 
Women Voters, was the principal speaker and 
in her address she explained the conditions un- 
der which women would vote in Alabama and 
told what the League of Women Voters stood 
for. 

The Duffee Lumber Co.’s band gave several 
musical selections and among the other speak- 
ers were O. L. Bunn, traffic manager; V. W. 
Long, who has just returned from Texas oil 
fields, and Jay Smith, president. 

After the banquet and speeches, it was 
unanimously decided to draw up a resolution 
giving a vote of thanks to the president of the 
elub for his faithful work. 





CLUB ENDORSES WATERWAY PROJECT 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 4—The progress 
made in the campaign for the selection of the 
Toledo-Cincinnati route for the proposed Lake 
Erie-Ohio River barge canal was explained to 
the members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati at their monthly dinner meeting at the 
University Club here tonight, by C. R. Hebble, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. The importance of the project to 
Cincinnati is shown by data presented by Mr. 
Hebble showing that there would be about 11,- 
000,000 tons of freight in and out of Cincinnati 
in a year on the canal. This would equal four- 
teen trains of fifty cars of fifty tons each daily 
for the 300 days a year. The canal would fol- 
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low thru the Millcreek Valley, the important 
manufacturing zone of Cincinnati in which most 
of the city’s lumber plants are located. 

Mr. Hebble’s talk brought home to the lum- 
bermen their interest in this project and ar- 
rangements were made to have a large delega- 
tion of lumbermen present at the Cincinnati 
hearing which is to be held either on Oct. 21 
or 22. 

The lumbermen determined to urge their Chi- 
cago connections to come to the support of the 
project as the Cincinnati-Toledo plan comprises 
a branch of the canal from Defiance, Ohio, to 
Lake Michigan, giving Chicago water access to 
the Ohio Valley and to the gulf thru the canal 
and the Ohio-Mississippi waterway. 

The club went on record as endorsing resolu- 
tions drawn up by the division of manufacturers 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce with 
reference to the Red-Radical menace in the 
United States and urging the proper authorities 
to take every lawful means to suppress radical 
agitation and propaganda and urging the 
passage of laws to deal more adequately with 
such agitation. 

President Newell H. Hargrave appointed a 


committee consisting of Dwight Hinckley, V. B. 
Kirkpatrick and George W. Hand to arrange 
for a dinner to be tendered the visiting lum- 
bermen in attendance at the trade ethics con- 
ference under the auspices of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association to be given Thursday 
night. 

President Hargrave also appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of J. Watt Graham, Leland G. 
Banning and F. W. Mowbray to draw up a 
suitable memorial in respect to the memory of 
the late C. C. Hagemeyer, Cincinnati lumber- 
man, and one time president of the club who 
died recently. 

President Hargrave announced that W. 
Meredith Yeatman, chairman of the home build- 
ing campaign committee of the Hamilton 


County League of Building Associations, would 


address the club at its next meeting on the Cin- 
cinnati home building campaign. 

The resignation of Ed Leach, representative 
of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., was 
submitted and accepted. 

The next meeting of the club was set for Nov. 
8 instead of Nov. 1, because of the presidential 
elections. 





Lumbermen Active in Golf 


POSTPONE GOLF MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 4.—The annual meet- 
ing and tournament of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club, which was scheduled for 
Oct. 13, at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
has been postponed for a week, and will be held 
on Oct. 20, as the former date has been found 
to conflict with a ladies’ tournament. 


~ 


CINCINNATI GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 4.—The first annual 
tournament and banquet of the recently organ- 
ized Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
was held on Thursday last at the Western Hills 


Country Club links in one of the suburbs of Cin- . 


cinnati. Tho the day turned out to be very 
cold, which probably influenced some of the 
scores made, the enthusiasm and interest of the 
lumbermen in the event overcame all the natural 
difficulties of the day and made the occasion a 
memorable one. 

Practically all of the playing members of the 
association were-on the links and there was a 
large gallery of non-playing lumbermen and of 
men in closely related lines of industry. The 
tournament lasted all day, after which an elabo- 
rate banquet was served in the evening in the 
main hall of the club. There were numerous 
speeches in which much wit and wisdom was 
interlarded, and the evening proved a very en- 
joyable one. It was the verdict after the tour- 
nament and banquet that the lumbermen’s golf 
association had already done more toward bring- 
ing the lumbermen into closer union and fellow- 
ship than other organizations of several years 
standing. 

President J. C. West presided at the banquet 
as toastmaster and called on practically all the 
players for impromptu speeches. Prizes were 
awarded the trophy winners in neat speeches by 
Mr. West. 

Among the prizes awarded were trophies 
given to the member making the lowest net 
score on each of the different links on which the 
lumbermen have been playing on Tuesday after- 
noons. In all they had held their weekly con- 
tests on six different links, 

Mr. West was awarded the trophy for the low- 
est score made on the Hyde Park Country Club 
links, his score being gross 93; handicap 16; 
net 77. 

L, C. Cordes, of the Cordes Lumber Co., won 
the trophy for the lowest score on the Western 
Hills Country Club links. His score was gross 
94; handicap 16, net 78. L. G. Banning won 
the trophy for the Hamilton County Golf Club’s 
links. His score was gross 90; handicap 13; 
net 77. Earle Hart won the trophy for the Cin- 
cinnati Country Club’s links. His score was 
gross 94; handicap 22; net 72. Newell H. Har- 
grave, president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, won the trophy for the Highland Country 


Club links. His:score was gross 104; handicap 
22; net 82. Tom Thames won the trophy for the 
Ft. Mitchell Country Club links. His score was 
gross 92; handicap 12; net 80. 

In the tournament on Thursday the club 
championship was won by P. A. Rutledge of the 
Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Co., with a net 75 in 
the morning, and a net 88 in the afternoon, 
making a total net for 36 holes, 163. The run- 
ner-up in this event was E. M. Bonner, of the 
Atlas Lumber Co., with a net 166 for the 36 
holes. 

The president’s trophy was for 18 holes match 
play in the afternoon, and was won by L. C. 
Cordes of the Cordes Lumber Co. 

The Mowbray & Robinson Co, trophy was for 
36 holes match play. This must be won by the 
same party three times to become his permanent 


trophy. It carries with it a gold medal and was. 


won by Tom Thames, 


Lowest net score, morning event, was won by 


V. B. Kirkpatrick of the Kirkpatrick Lumber 
Co. Gross 90; handicap 7; net 83. 

Lowest net score, afternoon event, was won by 
J.C. West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co. Gross 
99; handicap 16; net 83. 

Second flight championship was won by J. R. 
O’Neill of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., 
with a net 74 in the morning and 84 in the after- 
noon. Runner-up for this event, H. M. Spiel- 
man, of the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., 
won with a net 92 in the morning and 83 in the 
afternoon. 

Second flight, morning event, was won by 
J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
Gross 121; handicap 40; net 81. 

Second flight, afternoon event, won by Ches- 
ter Korn, of the Korn Co. Gross 112; handicap 
26; net 86. 


GOLFERS GET WET INSIDE AND OUT 


DETROIT, Micu., Oct. 4.—A large number of 
Detroit lumbermen, including representatives of 
both the retail and wholesale divisions of the 
Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association, enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Essex Golf & Country 
Club, Sandwich, Ont., Sept. 27, in a golf match. 

Thirty-five dyed in the wool golfers went over 
the course in a drenching rain, which made 
things wet inside and out, for the Essex club 
1s in semiwet territory. Some good scores were 
turned in despite the weather, and the best golf 
talent of the association was playing. 

Luncheon and dinner were served the golfers, 

and a unanimous vote of thanks was extended 
to J. C. Stuart, who promoted and directed the 
party. 
_ First honors in the match went to F. J. Rob- 
inson, president of the Lowrie-Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., and R. C. Restrick, president of the 
Restrick Lumber Co., was runnerup to the win- 
ner. 
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Let us show you the difference. 
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BAND MILLS-— Lumber Co. 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS.” 
OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 


“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 
of Shingle in mined came wells Godse Stine 


Reynolds Company, Limited 











VANCOUVER, B. C. 
FS) A Fund of 
Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty-one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 
Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 
600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 

















LUMBER 
BY - PRODUCTS 


Sales. of lath, slabwood, shingles, 
shooks and other by-products: 

to be credi 
pam pes Eat as wg nage tke oe 


their portionate cost? —or should suc! 
costs be absorbed in lumber costs? 


Incorrect methods lead into dangerous 
situations. KNOW YOUR COSTS. Per- 
haps it might be wise to have our advice 

eons on your accounting problems. 


RICE & FISHER 
Public Accountants 


705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 
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Pennsylvania Retail Directors 
Move to Stimulate Home Building 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 5.—Adoption of the 
uniform order blank, which will be sent to each 
member for use in giving orders to those from 
whom they buy lumber, was one of several im- 
portant actions taken at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
in Pittsburgh last Friday. 

Attending the meeting were D. S. Milloy, of 
Erie, Pa., president of the association; G. P. 
Textor, treasurer; W. B. Stayer, secretary; R. 
F. McCrea, assistant secretary; Carl Van der 
Voort, general counsel; Arthur J. Weber, W. H. 
Reese, O. P. McDaniel and J. R. Wishart, direc- 
tors; W. E. Hatch and George E. Evans, mem- 
bers of the plan book committee, and C. W. 
Iams, chairman of the order blank committee. 


The uniform order blank reduces to writing 
the contracts between the seller and the buyer 
and is a protection to both. It is now in use 
in a number of the largest State associations 
and is found to be very successful. 

Treasurer Textor, who had just returned from 
the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that sizes of moldings 
and some other lumber had been changed by 
agreement, copies of which will be sent to the 
retailers. 

A motion was passed to appeal to the State 
legislature of Pennsylvania to make the legal 
rate of interest 7 percent on mortgages for 
homes only, for a period of three years, in order 
to help building. 

For some time there have appeared in news- 
papers in various parts of Pennsylvania ar- 
ticles indicating that the retail lumberman 
was a profiteer. It was decided that each of 
these articles should be answered. Retailers 
are being urged that, whenever one of these 
misleading articles appears in their home com- 
munities, they notify the association secretary, 
so that an article can be sent to the retailer to 
request the same publication to print it in fair- 
ness to the dealers. In this way it is hoped to 
combat popular prejudice, which is based solely 
on misinformation. 

A motion was adopted to appeal to the 
Pennsylvania legislature to take action in this 
State similar to that of New Jersey, which re- 
cently passed an act which frees from taxa- 
tion all buildings now in the course of construc- 
tion, and all that will be constructed within a 
period of the next four years, to stimulate 
building and relieve the existing great shortage 
of houses. 

The question whether the association should 
get out another plan book was discussed and the 
plan book committee was instructed to go into 
this matter and report at the next meeting. 
All those present believed that the best plans 
to be included in any new book, if it is issued, 
are plans of moderate priced houses. 

The convention committee was appointed by 
the president, consisting of W. B. Stayer, 
chairman; C. W. Iams, Walter E. Hatch and 
G. P. Textor. 

Members may bring their wives to the ban- 
quet in 1921. The directors passed a resolution 
admitting ladies to this banquet and it is hoped 
all members will bring their wives, mothers, 
daughters and friends with them. One of the 
greatest orators of the United States will be 
the banquet speaker. 

Director Wishart reported that the expense 
of operating his business was 27 percent higher 
in 1920 than in 1919, but that there has béen 
a 72 percent increase in the business. He re- 
ported there was very little house building in 
and around Sharon, Mercer County. 

Director McDaniel reported there was very 
little house building in and around New 
Brighton, Beaver County, and said that the 
manufacturing business was fairly good, but 
that on the whole the dealers were doing more 
business in 1920 than they did last year. 

Director Wilson, from the Fayette County 
district, reported no house building of any con- 


sequence. He said that industrial building was. 
good and that the coal mines were putting up 
houses for the miners. He reported that all 
dealers in his district were doing more business: 
in 1920, even without house building, than in 
1919. 

Director Reese, of the Monongahela Valley 
district, reported factory trade good; in fact, 
very good and ahead of last year, but said there 
was no house building in the valley to speak of. 

Director Textor reported not much house 
building, tho the volume is somewhat ahead of 
last year to date. 

Director Hill reported Pittsburgh generally 
quiet, or rather getting more quiet recently 
than it had been. He said that business is very 
good this year and that his company had done 
more business this year than in 1919. 

Mr. Hatch reported that in the first six 
months of the year in Pittsburgh there was a 
90 percent increase in business over the corre- 
sponding period of 1919; but it must be taken 
into consideration that business the first six 
months of 1919 was very light. 

Director Weber reported the _ Cumberland 
(Md.) dealers had done, up to Oct. 1, about 
the same amount of business in 1920 that had 
been transacted in the whole year of 1919. 

Mr. Evans reported that the business at Fair- 
chance up to Sept. 1 had exceeded considerably 
that of 1919. 

There must be a housebuilding campaign 
and, in view of the fact that in some territories 
it has become absolutely necessary to build 
houses or the people will have to move away 
from these towns, the directors declared this 
is a good time to advertise and make an effort 
to sell bungalows and small houses, which will 
solve the housing problem thruout the State. 

The directors authorized another issue of 2,000 
plan books, as the previous issues were all 
sold. Retailers who have not tried the plan 
book were urged to order at least 50 or 100 
and get a material list which shows the mate- 
rial bill on each house complete; then to ad- 
vertise in their local papers. 

‘¢Lumbermen should prepare themselves for 
a building campaign that will start some day 
very suddenly and will last for some years,’” 
Secretary Stayer’s official report to the associa- 
tion members says in part. ‘‘The estimate on 
the number of houses short in America has 
reached as high as 5,000,000. Certainly, neces- 
sity is going to compel the people to build. Be 
prepared so that when this building boom starts 
you will be able to take care of the business as 


‘it should be taken care of. Make up your mind 


to come to the convention this year, as every 
effort will be made to make it the most success- 
ful and instructive that ever has been held. 
The 1921 convention will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 10 and 11.’” 


MAHOGANY CARGO SHIP LOST 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 4.—Belated news of 
disasters to Gulf shipping reached New Orleans 
Saturday. A wireless message brought word of 
the loss of the wooden steamship Speedwell, 
bound from Belize to New Orleans with ma~- 
hogany cargo. The Speedwell has been in the 
mahogany carrying service of the Otis Manufac- 
turing Co., of this city, for several years and 
last cleared from this port on Sept. 16. The 
messages received indicate that it foundered 
last Wednesday while homeward bound. Two: 
of its boats have been picked up, but reports 
thus far indicate the loss of its captain and two- 
or three others, including a woman passenger. 
It is known that Mrs. M. E. Richardson, wife of 
one of the repregentatives of the Otis Manufac- 
turing Co., took passage aboard the Speedwell 
for New Orleans, and strenuous efforts are being 
made today to ascertain whether she is on the 
list of survivors. 
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PILGRIMS’ ROOST 
The Pilgrim Fathers were a lot 
Of most religious gents and ladies; 
They thought that fun was really what 
Would land a man in hottest hades. 
The Pilgrims seldom smiled a smile— 
So they ’ve been dead for quite a while. 


The Pilgrims up at Pilgrims’ Roost 
Are free and frisky as a rabbit; 
They never knock, they always boost, 
And laughing is a daily habit. 
They’re diff’rent from the ancient ones— 
The Pilgrim Sons are sons-of-guns. 


For Pilgrims’ Roost’s a place of joy, 
A place to rest you from life’s tussle, 
A place to make a man a boy, 
A boy a man of might and muscle. 
Old Plymouth Rock was very fine— 
But I’ll take Pilgrims’ Roost for mine! 
—HAMILTON, ILL. 


BOOSTING THE HOME TOWN 


The Kansas City (Kan.) Chamber of Com- 
merce a few days ago received the following 
from a western city: 

“Dear Sir: 


“this Boom got up here is fictitious, false repre- 
-sentation that got up for fleecing the people from 
the middle West to buy up at a unreasonable 
profits, the whole town is for sale. But in re- 
venge no house can be found for rent except a few 
old shacks which used to be rented at 6 or $8.00 
monthly now they ask 40. 

“it is a crime to make people come here. there 
is nothing for them; no industries nor factories, 
bad water; gathered in Dams; from the rain, 
Dusty unproved streets, unscrupulous uneducated 
rude people, bad street car service, 30 minutes. 
Almost tropical hot climate changing 8 or 4 times 
daily, low altitude, and a universal selfish grafters 
that is the prospects lots of people got here and 
can not return on account of lack of money. 

“this are the plain truth. 

“Yours very truly, Te -” 
dle of magnitudes.” 


Stop this swin 
A RECIPE 

When you get up with a grouch, 

When you rise up with a frown, 
When your nose is tilted up 

And your mouth is tilted down, 
You may know for certain sure 

It will be a rotten day— 
And not only for yourself 

But for others on the way. 


i et 


I’ve been thinking that, if you 
Get up cherishing a grouch, 
With ambition in the low 
And your spirits in a slouch, 
Then the wisest thing to do, 
’Ere a word you’ve even said, 
Would be just to pull the shades 
And to get right back in bed. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 
The *Lancaster, Pa., News Journal says re- 
garding the fourth game of last year’s world’s 
series: ‘‘Cicotte itched thru the nine innings.’’ 
In the palm of the hand, probably. 


The masthead of the Lancaster News Journal, 
by the way, is a wonder. It says it is the 
‘“News Journal of the People, Published in the 
Interest of Their Welfare’’ and that it is 
‘¢Independent of Party, Creed or Race.’’ Now, 
one can get along without a party, especially 
if it is the Socialist party, and, after a fashion, 
without a creed—but one really ought to belong 
to a race. ; 


There are so many good heads possible for 
this little item from the Lebanon (Pa.) Report 
that you will have to take your pick: 


Why Production Has Fallen 
A Day to the Wise Is Insufficient 
We Thought That Kind of Party Was Over 
And They Call This Man Wise 
William Wise will be the honor guest at a Ly 
dinner party this evening to celebrate his fifty- 
seventh b day. In order to make the party a 


complete success Mr. Wise has voted himself a 
two days’ holiday thoroly to enjoy the occasion. 


We See by the Papers 


Miss Agatha Shoemaker has accepted a_position 
with the Lebanon Shoe Co.—Lebanon (Pa.) Re- 
port. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 
RocuesTer, N. Y.—Doc Beahan is back to 
town after a vacation up north somewhere. 
John Soble and Johnson also called, and Paul 
Collier. Charlie Allen is on a five weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific coast. (Society editors please 
copy-) 


New York, N. Y.—A half day in little old 
New York, lunch at the City Club, and then 
off to 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Where the tobacco, lino- 
leum and umbrellas come from. The Lancaster 
fair was on, and some of the traveling salesmen 
slept in the city lockup—but unfortunately not 
the salesmen who sell the pea under the walnut 
shell. 


Sr. JosEPH, MicH.—This is in the middle of 


the fruit belt, but there is a little pain in the . 


fruit belt just now, as often happens. Some 
fruit is so plentiful that the prices are ’way 
down. You probably have noticed it at your 
grocer’s. Some day we are going to wake up 
and find that our difficulty is not a difficulty of 
price but a difficulty of shipping facilities. 

But there is one erop that is bringing the top 
of the market, and that is grapes. Everybody 
thought when the country went dry the grape 
industry would go blooey. But it is a sellers’ 
market this fall—on account of the cellars. 


URBANA, ILL.—The community conference 
here .under the auspices of the University of 
Illinois will be found described elsewhere in this 
issue in a better way by a better man. It is 
enough for this department to say that, if some 
of you pessimists who fear for the republie had 
been there, the spectacle of a hundred and more 
of the best women and men of the State gath- 
ered together for but one purpose, to learn from 
each other the best methods for uplifting the 
American community, perhaps would have 
cheered you up a little. 

The whole basis of bolshevism is selfishness. 
It purports to be the selfishness of a class, but 
it is not even that; it is the selfishness of the 
individual hoping to achieve his selfish aims by 
using a class. Arrayed against individual self- 
ishness is community service; and, if you will 
enlist in community service as these good men 
and women have, you will win against individual 
and class selfishness. 


You see the crooked log in the cabin wall; and 
the world will observe your mistakes the most. 


JOE CHAPPLE ON HARDING 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the National 
Magazine and a product of Wisconsin’s early 
lumber days, the same Joe Mitchell Chapple who 
is known for his wide acquaintance and keen 
analysis of public men, has published a book, 
‘“Warren G. Harding, the Man,’’ that is just 
the terse, understanding and understandable 
estimate of the Republican presidential candi- 
date that was sure to come from Joe Chapple’s 
pen. It isn’t merely a biography, altho it has 
the necessary biographical facts, but a series 
of snappy snapshots which get you 7 

uainted with the man from every side, It 
is a good book to get, to read, and to remem- 
ber. 


From the Morning Mail 


Liserry, Mo.—Any time hell gets tired of good 
intentions we have a new paving material to sug- 
gest. This Missouri mud would add a touch to 
the age Dante made famous. Still we are having 
a bully time. 





Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 


110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty moe every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a@ problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for.twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compare? to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 = to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden La 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, 18. New York. NY. 


Wented——A. Whales 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission i 


F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


WNSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


oF 
LUMBER - PILING -: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW LA. JA 
Hibernia Bank Bide. emsO Bisbee. Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch.. CHICAGO 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 


(R= 





“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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A Fund of 


Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty-one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 
Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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LUMBER 
BY - PRODUCTS 


Sales of lath, slabwood, shingles, 
shooks and other by-products: 

—are they to be credited as reduction of mill 
costs? —credited as profit without charging 


their proportionate cost? —or should such 
costs be absorbed in lumber costs? 


Incorrect methods lead into dangerous 

situations. KNOW YOUR COSTS. Per- 
haps it might be wise to have our advice 

on your accounting problems. 


RICE & FISHER 
Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 
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Pennsylvania Retail Directors 
Move to Stimulate Home Building 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 5.—Adoption of the 
uniform order blank, which will be sent to each 
member for use in giving orders to those from 
whom they buy lumber, was one of several im- 
portant actions taken at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
in Pittsburgh last Friday. 

Attending the meeting were D. 8S. Milloy, of 
Erie, Pa., president of the association; G. P. 
Textor, treasurer; W. B. Stayer, secretary; R. 
F. McCrea, assistant secretary; Carl Van der 
Voort, general counsel; Arthur J. Weber, W. H. 
Reese, O. P. McDaniel and J. R. Wishart, direc- 
tors; W. E. Hatch and George E. Evans, mem- 
bers of the plan book committee, and C. W. 
Iams, chairman of the order blank committee. 

The uniform order blank reduces to writing 
the contracts between the seller and the buyer 
and is a protection to both. It is now in use 
in a number of the largest State associations 
and is found to be very successful. 

Treasurer Textor, who had just returned from 
the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that sizes of moldings 
and some other lumber had been changed by 
agreement, copies of which will be sent to the 
retailers. 

A motion was passed to appeal to the State 
legislature of Pennsylvania to make the legal 
rate of interest 7 percent on mortgages for 
homes only, for a period of three years, in order 
to help building. 

For some time there have appeared in news- 
papers in various parts of Pennsylvania ar- 
ticles indicating that the retail lumberman 
was a profiteer. It was decided that each of 
these articles should be answered. Retailers 
are being urged that, whenever one of these 
misleading articles appears in their home com- 
munities, they notify the association secretary, 
so that an article can be sent to the retailer to 
request the same publication to print it in fair- 
ness to the dealers. In this way it is hoped to 
combat popular prejudice, which is based solely 
on misinformation. 

A motion was adopted to appeal to the 
Pennsylvania legislature to take action in this 
State similar to that of New Jersey, which re- 
cently passed an act which frees from taxa- 
tion all buildings now in the course of construc- 
tion, and all that will be constructed within a 
are of the next four years, to stimulate 

uilding and relieve the existing great shortage 
of houses. 

The question whether the association should 
get out another plan book was discussed and the 
plan book committee was instructed to go into 
this matter and report at the next meeting. 
All those present believed that the best plans 
to be included in any new book, if it is issued, 
are plans of moderate priced houses. 

The convention committee was appointed by 
the president, consisting of W. B. Stayer, 
chairman; W. Iams, Walter E. Hatch and 
G. P. Textor. 

Members may bring their wives to the ban- 
quet in 1921. The directors passed a resolution 
admitting ladies to this banquet and it is hoped 
all members will bring their wives, mothers, 
daughters and friends with them. One of the 
greatest orators of the United States will be 
the banquet speaker. 

Director Wishart reported that the expense 


of operating his business was 27 percent higher 


in 1920 than in 1919, but that there has béen 
a 72 percent increase in the business. He re- 
ported there was very little house building in 
and around Sharon, Mercer County. 

Director McDaniel reported there was very 
little house building’ in and around New 
Brighton, Beaver County, and said that the 
manufacturing business was fairly good, but 
that on the whole the dealers were doing more 
business in 1920 than they did last year. 

Director Wilson, from the Fayette County 
district, reported no house building of any con- 


sequence. He said that industrial building was 
good and that the coal mines were putting up. 
houses for the miners. He reported that all 
dealers in his district were doing more business. 
in 1920, even without house building, than in 
1919. 

Director Reese, of the Monongahela Valley 
district, reported factory trade good; in fact, 
very good and ahead of last year, but said there 
was no house building in the valley to speak of. 

Director Textor reported not much house 
building, tho the volume is somewhat ahead of 
last year to date. 

Director Hill reported Pittsburgh generally 
quiet, or rather getting more quiet recently 
than it had been. He said that business is very 
good this year and that his company had done 
more business this year than in 1919. 

Mr. Hatch reported that in the first six 
months of the year in Pittsburgh there was a 
90 percent increase in business over the corre- 
sponding period of 1919; but it must be taken 
into consideration that business the first six 
months of 1919 was very light. 

Director Weber reported the Cumberland 
(Md.) dealers had done, up to Oct. 1, about 
the same amount of business in 1920 that had 
been transacted in the whole year of 1919. 

Mr. Evans reported that the business at Fair- 
chance up to Sept. 1 had exceeded considerably 
that of 1919. 

There must be a housebuilding campaign 
and, in view of the fact that in some territories 
it has become absolutely necessary to build 
houses or the people will have to move away 
from these towns, the directors declared this 
is a good time to advertise and make an effort 
to sell bungalows and small houses, which will 
solve the housing problem thruout the State. 


The directors authorized another issue of 2,000 
plan books,. as the previous issues were all 
sold. Retailers who have not tried the plan 
book were urged to order at least 50 or 100 
and get a material list which shows the mate- 
rial bill on each house complete; then to ad- 
vertise in their local papers. 

‘¢Lumbermen should prepare themselves for 
a building campaign that will start some day 
very suddenly and will last for some years,’’ 
Secretary Stayer’s official report to the associa- 
tion members says in part. ‘‘The estimate on 
the number of houses short in America has 
reached as high as 5,000,000. Certainly, neces- 
sity is going to compel the people to build. Be 
prepared so that when this building boom starts 
you will be able to take care of the business as 


it should be taken care of. Make up your mind 


to come to the convention this year, as every 
effort will be made to make it the most success- 
ful and instructive that ever has been held, 
The 1921 convention will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 10 and 11.’” 
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MAHOGANY CARGO SHIP LOST 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 4.—Belated news of 
disasters to Gulf shipping reached New Orleans 
Saturday. A wireless message brought word of 
the loss of the wooden steamship Speedwell, 
bound from Belize to New Orleans with ma- 
hogany cargo. The Speedwell has been in the 
mahogany carrying service of the Otis Manufac- 
turing Co., of this city, for several years and 
last cleared from this port on Sept. 16. The 
messages received indicate that it foundered 
last Wednesday while homeward bound. Two 
of its boats have been picked up, but reports 
thus far indicate the loss of its captain and two 
or three others, including a woman passenger. 
It is known that Mrs. M. E. Richardson, wife of 
one of the representatives of the Otis Manufac- 
turing Co., took passage aboard the Speedwell 
for New Orleans, and strenuous efforts are being 
made today to ascertain whether she is on the 
list of survivors. 
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PILGRIMS’ ROOST 
The Pilgrim Fathers were a lot 
Of most religious gents and ladies; 
They thought that fun was really what 
Would land a man in hottest hades. 
The Pilgrims seldom smiled a smile— 
So they’ve been dead for quite a while. 


The Pilgrims up at Pilgrims’ Roost 
Are free and frisky as a rabbit; 
They never knock, they always boost, 
And laughing is a daily habit. 
They’re diff’rent from the ancient ounes— 
The Pilgrim Sons are sons-of-guns. 


For Pilgrims’ Roost’s a place of joy, 
A place to rest you from life’s tussle, 
A place to make a man a boy, 
A boy a man of might and muscle. 
Old Plymouth Rock was very fine— 
But I’ll take Pilgrims’ Roost for mine! 
—HAMILTON, ILL. 





BOOSTING THE HOME TOWN 


The Kansas City (Kan.) Chamber of Com- 
merce a few days ago received the following 
from a western city: 

“Dear Sir: 

“this Boom got up here is fictitious, false repre- 
sentation that got up for fleecing the people from 
the middle West to buy up at a unreasonable 
profits, the whole town is for sale. But in re- 
venge no house can be found for rent except a few 
old shacks which used. to be rented at 6 or $8.00 
monthly now they ask 40. 

“it is a crime to make people come here. there 
is nothing for them; no industries nor factories, 
bad water; gathered in Dams; from the rain 
Dusty unproved streets, unscrupulous uneducated 
tude people, bad street car service, 30 minutes. 
Almost tropical hot climate changing 3 or 4 times 
daily, low altitude, and a universal selfish grafters 
that is the prospects lots of people got here and 
ean not return on account of lack of money. 

“this are the plain truth. 

“Yours very truly, —_——_..” 

“Pp. 8S. Stop this swindle of magnitudes.” 


A RECIPE 

When you get up with a grouch, 

When you rise up with a frown, 
When your nose is tilted up 

And your mouth is tilted down, 
You may know for certain sure 

It will be a rotten day— 
And not only for yourself 

But for others on the way. 





I’ve been thinking that, if you 
Get up cherishing a grouch, 
With ambition in the low 
And your spirits in a slouch, 
Then the wisest thing to do, 
’Ere a word you’ve even said, 
Would be just to pull the shades 
And to get right back in bed. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
The Lancaster, Pa., News Journal says re- 
garding the fourth game of last year’s world’s 
series: ‘‘Cicotte itched thru the nine innings.’’ 
In the palm of the hand, probably. 





The masthead of the Lancaster News Journal, 
by the way, is a wonder. It says it is the 
‘‘News Journal of the People, Published in the 
Interest of Their Welfare’? and that it is 
“Independent of Party, Creed or Race.’’ Now, 
one can get along without a party, especially 
if it is the Socialist party, and, after a fashion, 
ae a creed—but one really ought to belong 

& race. 





There are so many good heads possible for 
this little item from the Lebanon (Pa.) Report 
that you will have to take your pick: 


Why Production Has Fallen 
A Day to the Wise Is Insufficient 
We Thought That. Kind of Party Was Over 
And They Call This Man Wise 
William Wise will be the honor guest at a quiet 
dinner party this evening to celebrate his fifty- 


*eventh birthday. In order to make the party a 








complete success Mr. Wise has voted himself a 
two days’ holiday thoroly to enjoy the occasion. 





We See by the Papers 
Miss Agatha Shoemaker has accepted a_position 
with the Lebanon Shoe Co.—Lebanon (Pa.) Re- 
port. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Doc Beahan is back to 
town after a vacation up north somewhere. 
John Soble and Johnson also called, and Paul 


Collier. Charlie Allen is on a five weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific coast. (Society editors please 
copy-) 





New York, N. Y.—A half day in little old 
New York, lunch at the City Club, and then 
off to 





LANCASTER, Pa.—Where the tobacco, lino- 
leum and umbrellas come from, The Lancaster 
fair was on, and some of the traveling salesmen 
slept in the city lockup—but unfortunately not 
the salesmen who sell the pea under the walnut 
shell. 





St. JosepH, MicH.—This is in the middle of 
the fruit belt, but there is a little pain in the 
fruit belt just now, as often happens. 
fruit is so plentiful that the prices are ’way 
down. You probably have noticed it at your 
grocer’s. Some day we are going to wake up 
and find that our difficulty is not a difficulty of 
price but a difficulty of shipping facilities. 

But there is one crop that is bringing the top 
of the market, and that is grapes. Everybody 
thought when the country went dry the grape 
industry would go blooey. But it is a sellers’ 
market this fall—on account of the cellars. 





URBANA, JILL.—The community conference 
here under the auspices of the University of 
Illinois will be found described elsewhere in this 
issue in a better way by a better man. It is 
enough for this department to say that, if some 
of you pessimists who fear for the republic had 
been there, the spectacle of a hundred and more 
of the best women and men of the State gath- 
ered together for but one purpose, to learn from 
each other the best methods for uplifting the 
American community, perhaps would have 
cheered you up a little. 

The whole basis of bolshevism is selfishness. 
It purports to be the selfishness of a class, but 
it is not even that; it is the selfishness of the 
individual hoping to achieve his selfish aims by 
using a class. Arrayed against individual self- 
ishness is community service; and, if you will 
enlist in community service as these good men 
and women have, you will win against individual 
and class selfishness. 





You see the crooked log in the cabin wall; and 
the world will observe your mistakes the most. 


JOE CHAPPLE ON HARDING 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the National 
Magazine and a product of Wisconsin’s early 
lumber days, the same Joe Mitchell Chapple who 
is known for his wide acquaintance and keen 
analysis of public men, has published a book, 
‘*Warren G. Harding, the Man,’’ that is just 
the terse, understanding and understandable 
estimate of the Republican presidential candi- 
date that was sure to come from Joe Chapple’s 
pen. It isn’t merely a biography, altho it has 
the necessary biographical facts, but a series 
of snappy snapshots. which get you speedily 
acquainted with the man from every side. It 
is a good book to get, to read, and to remem- 
ber. 








From the Morning Mail 


LiBertTy, Mo.—Any time hell gets tired of good 
intentions we have a new paving material to sug- 
gest. This Missouri mud would add a touch to 
the ames Dante made famous. Still we are having 
a bully time. 


Some - 


Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 


110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 























Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

he cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
icyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Ii. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























Wanted—A Wholesaler 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. 

















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


oF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED 


MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


Gen’! Office—2200 insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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FEDERAL BUREAU MARKET REPORTS 

WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—‘‘ With accurate 
and unbiased market information a prerequisite 
of any reorganization of the machinery for mar- 
keting farm products, the bureau of markets, 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
doing everything within its power to make such 
information available to producers, dealers and 
the general public, and announces that beginning 
Oct. 1 it will issue weekly ‘Marketgrams’ on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, summariz- 
ing the market news at the Nation’s principal 
markets for the preceding seven days. A weekly 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Beaumont Quality 
Is Worth Trying Now 

















Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality prod- | SPECIALTIES: 
ucts should get in touch Bridge 
with us for Timbers, 
. Cross Ties 
Yellow Pine and and Piling, 
Car Siding, 
Hardwood Lumber | Roofns, 
F 2 Decking 
Our service will equal : 





your requirements at all 


a times. 


he Beaumont 8 &: Meritess: Pres 


Lumber Co. 





Beaumont 
Texas 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
Your items of 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


vm. YELLOW PINE 
and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White Cityand Sen Augustin, LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, Le. Mapafacturers and Wholesalers 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texes Lufkin - Texas 














‘marketgram’ will be issued on Saturday, also, 
to cover the calendar week.?’ This announce- 
ment was made today by the Department of 
Agriculture, 

It serves to draw attention once more to the 
fact that all departments and branches of the 
Government do not take the same view of the 
exchange of market information. The bureau 
of markets of the Department of Agriculture is 
‘‘going right after’’ its job of distributing 
market information gathered by its agents in the 
principal markets. A system of leased wires is 
maintained to get this information to the bureau 
and later to distribute it. 


The announcement continues: 


The “marketgrams” are intended to present 
briefly and concisely the trend of market condi- 
tions with regard to live stock and meats, grain, 
cotton, butter and cheese, fruits and vegetables, 
and other farm products. The information will be 
relative and will enable the reader at a glance to 
visualize the general situation. No statistical 
data will be given beyond important changes in the 
week’s range of prices. 

On the issuing dates the “marketgram” will be 
dispatched over the bureau’s leased wires to its 
field offices and thence distributed to farm papers 
and other publications which have requested them, 
About two hundred and fifty farm papers have 
been canvassed with regard to the service and 
already thirty-eight publications with a combined 
circulation of 2,000,000 have specifically requested 
the “marketgrams” for use in their papers. 





DISCUSS BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
a meeting here today, urged the revision of the 
tax laws as soon as possible. No definite pro- 
gram was agreed upon, but the consensus was 
that the question of taxation is of the utmost 
importance to business at this time. Repeal of 
the excess profits. tax was urged by many mem- 
bers, who attacked it as an unnecessary burden 
on business and an incentive to higher prices. 
The question of taxation was discussed from a 
purely business standpoint, being without politi- 
eal color or significance. 

The directors of the national chamber did not 
touch upon the ‘‘open shop’’ question in their 
discussion today, or on the advisability of re- 
ducing wages along with living costs. The na- 
tional chamber went on record formally during 
the summer in favor of maintaining the ‘‘ open 
shop.’’ 

There was some discussion of the question of 
reducing wages xt a meeting held last Decem- 
er, following a pronouncement by the American 
Federation of Labur that wages must not be re- 
duced in cutting down expenses. At that time 
the national chamber decided that wages must 
be the last item cut down. 

One decision arrived at today was that the 
national chamber should make every possible 
effort to improve the transportation facilities of 
the country and see that railroad equipment is 
increased to meet growing demands. 





AUGUST IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—During August 
imports from Canada to the United States were 
valued at $59,503,588, compared with $39,331,- 
302 for August, 1919. Exports to Canada in 
August had an aggregate value of $89,244,244, 
compared with $62,439,754 in August of last 

ear. 

The total value of imports from Cuba in Au- 
gust showed a big increase, due to the high price 
of sugar, the total value being $73,242,368, com- 
pared with $24,301,939 in August of last year. 
Exports to Cuba were $38,483,457, compared 
with $24,544,960 in August, 1919. 

American exports to England in August were 
valued at $119,305,819, compared with $204,848,- 
060 in August of last year. Imports from Great 
Britain, on the other hand, increased from $24,- 
803,348 in August last year to $43,414,679 in 
August this year. 





All exports to European countries in Augu 
1920, were valued at $293,034,383, compared 
with $417,373,674 in August of last year. 

Exports to Asia in August were valued at 
$47,107,634, compared with $53,910,640 in Av. 
gust, 1919. 

Exports to South America showed a slight 
increase, from $41,804,022 in August last year 
to $46,643,282 during the same month this year, 

Exports to Africa were valued at $13,313,919 
in August, 1920, compared with $9,183,959 in 
August, 1919, 





CARPENTERS STRIKE AT CAPITAL 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 4.—Union carpen- 
ters in this city left their jobs Friday, demand. 
ing a wage of $1.124%4 per hour. The contrac. 
tors and builders are willing to pay a flat rate 
of $1 per hour. The carpenters also demand 
double time for overtime work, or for all time 
put in beyond the union eight-hour day. 

The contractors and builders, with few ex. 
ceptions, have pledged each other to stand pat 
on the $1 per hour proposition, which repre. 
sents an increase of 5 cents over the present 
schedule, and offer all carpenters work at this 
rate, or $8 per day ef eight hours. 

The builders and contractors take the posi- 
tion that present levels for dwellings and apart- 
ments can not be raised. They feel that the 
time has come to call a halt on costs. To 
grant further wage increases now, while prices 
generally are on the down grade, the contractors 
feel, would be a great mistake. 
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FOREIGN TRADE MATTERS DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—J. W. Alexander, 
secretary of the Department of Commerce, ata 
banquet given tonight by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in honor of a dele- 
gation of British business men delivered an ad- 
dress well calculated to promote good feeling be- 
tween British and American business men. Sec- 
retary Alexander pointed out the wisdom of com- 
mercial competitors seeking to understand each 
other. He referred to Great Britain as America’s 
best customer. In turn, he added, America pur- 
chases enormous quantities of goods from Great 
Britain, 

‘¢From the standpoint of commercial interest 
alone, it is, therefore, natural that the Govern- 
ment, chambers of commerce and the individual 
business man of the United States should wel- 
come any and every means of bringing about a 
better understanding with the business men of 
Great Britain,’’ said Mr. Alexander. 
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PRO AND CON OF PRICE GUARANTY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—The “declining 
price” hearing before the Federal Trade Commis 
sion today was largely attended. Manufacturers 
spoke in favor of the practice, while others strenu- 
ously opposed it. 

For example, T. D. McCoskie, of the Pittsburgh 
Tin & Sheet Plate Manufacturers, declared a guar- 
antee against a price decline creates speculative 
buying and artificial. levels of prices. 

On the other hand, L. F. Boffey, of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, held that the 
guaranty against price decline is sound, because 
thru it “buyers are induced to make contracts.” 
If a price guaranty is not allowed, he added, buy- 
ers will hold off from term commitments. 

R. N. Delafante, of the National Preservers’ & 
Fruit Products’ Association, declared that the prac 
tice of guaranteeing price beyond the date of de 
livery is inimical to business and that the guaranty 
should apply only to seasonable products. 

H. W. Brown, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills, de 
clared that if a guaranty against price reduction 
were universally practiced it might be <equired of 
the farmer who sells wheat, requiring him to pay 
any losses that might follow a reduction in the 
price of wheat after he sold it. “If we had to 
guarantee the market against decline we would 
rather not sell our flour at any price,” he said. 

Mr. McCoskie referred to an announcement by 
one automobile concern that it would guarantee 
the price of its automobiles until next summer, 
and declared that such a guarantee “cen have er 
one result, and that is to keep the price of tha 
automobile up to what it is today. ‘Tue manufac 
turer who guarantees against price decline is pea 


to use every method to see that the price does mt 





decline. That is not good for the publie. 
stimulates the market and raises prices 
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WOULD IMPROVE CAR SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—No final decision 
has yet been reached on the suggestion of 
Daniel Willard, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Railway Executives’ Association, 
that a lumber section or desk be established in 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
road Association to give immediate attention to 
complaints from shippers of lumber and to im- 
prove lumber transportation service. 

The matter was canvassed in a conference 
held on Friday of last week between Mr. Wil- 
lard, W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the 
ear service division, and Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and it is now under advisement. 
One objection advanced to the suggestion is that 
if a special desk were established for lumber 
other industries would seek the same thing. So 
far as lumber is concerned, the shippers want 
service. They have not been getting equipment. 
In numerous instances complaints have been ig- 
nored or left unsatisfied indefinitely. 

All the regional associations affiliated with 
the national association have replied favorably 
to telegrams sent out by the national and are a 
unit in the conviction that the establishment of 
a lumber desk would be an excellent thing. 

The railroads’ figures on shipments of lumber 
for the week ending Sept. 18 show an increase 
of close to 7,000 cars over the same week of 
1919. While this shows a small gain for the 
industry, in view of the universal housing short- 
age it is relatively unimportant. If equipment 
had been available when wanted the increase 
would have been much greater. 

Despite relatively light equipment movement, 
however, the latest information reaching Mr. 
Carnahan from regional associations is that the 
car situation is easier. This is partly due to 
the fact that in many instances orders are lighter 
and production shorter. 





HEARINGS IN $10 PENALTY CASES 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
Oct. 18 in the United States Court Rooms at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Docket No. 11,702—Central 
Wisconsin Supply Co. vs. Great Northern Rail- 
way Co.—involving the $10 storage charge. A 
second complaint, filed by the same company 
against the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, will be heard at the same time. Exam- 
iner Satterfield will conduct the hearing. 

At the time the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association filed its general attack on the $10 
penalty charge it was thought the commission 
would combine the larger case with the two com- 
plaints set down for hearing at Milwaukee. But 
the complaint of the wholesalers has not yet been 
assigned for hearing. Ample time doubtless will 
be allowed the parties to prepare for the hearing. 
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TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION NOTES 
_Mewpuis, TENN., Oct. 5.—Transcontinental 
lines propose to reduce rates on cooperage stock, 
lath, flooring and some other wood products, 
going to the Orient via Pacific perts, substan- 
tially, according to announcement made by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. The 
tate prior to Aug. 25 was $1.35, the present rate 
is $1.80, while the new rate proposed is $1.50. 
this, it is pointed out, represents a very small 
increase in rates to Pacific ports on the part of 
these lines, 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad an- 
nounces new tariffs, covering the transportation 
of log loaders im carloads, that represent a redue- 
tion of more than 50 percent, according to the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. The 
new rates will become effective Nov. 6, 1920. 

railroad is making this large reduction in 
transportation charges on log loading equip- 
Ment in order te facilitate log loading at sta- 

and spurs. There has been so much in- 
frease in the movement of traffic on the main 
line that mainline loading is being gradually 








discontinued. These new rates are regarded as 
exceptionally helpful in reducing log loading 
cost. 

The association also announced today that es- 
tablishment of a special lumber section of the 
ear service division of the American Railroad 
Association will be created in the near future. 
Officials of the association believe that creation 
of this new department will insure much better 
distribution of cars for handling logs and lum- 
ber and thus greatly improve transportation ac- 
corded these products. 
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DEMURRAGE CHARGE POSTPONED 


OmaHa, NEB., Oct. 4.—The extra penalty of 
$10 a day over and above regular demurrage 
charges on cars held over free time will not be 
collected in Nebraska. Secretary J. E. Fair- 
banks, of the American Railroad Association, 
announced that the case would not at this 
time be pushed in Nebraska where stubborn 
protest has been made. He made this an- 
nouncement after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had suspended the proposed pen- 
alty charge on interstate traffic until Dec. 17. 
Nebraska shippers had formulated a protest 
and were ready to fight the case before the 
commission this fall, when it was announced 
that the date of its effectiveness had been ad- 
vanced up to Dec. 17. Lumber, building ma- 
terial, coal, and some other commodities han- 
dled in open top cars would have been affected 
by the $10 penalty provision. 





SAYS RATE NOT UNREASONABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 11,487—Buckeye Veneer Co. vs. Di- 
rector General of Railroads—Examiner Trezise 
recommends that the commission find that the rate 
on oak lumber in carloads from Huntingburg, Ind., 
to Dayton, Ohio, is not unreasonable, and that the 
complaint be dismissed. Fourth Section relief 
asked in connection with this case the examiner 
would deny. Complainant paid a rate of 17 cents 
per hundred pounds on thirty-three carloads of oak 
lumber and claimed that 14.5 cents would have 
been the proper rate. 





SUSPENDS TARIFF CANCELATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct.. 5—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued Supplemental 
Order No. 2 in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 2, suspending from Nov. 3 until March 3 the 
cancelation of class and commodity rates from 
Jackson, Miss., to Greenville, Miss., Helena, Ark., 
and Raine, Tenn., in connection with the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad, as proposed in Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley tariff, 
I. C. C., No. 5,944, leaving combination rates in 
effect. 





TRAFFIC HEARINGS ASSIGNED 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 5—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for 
hearing as follows: 

I. & S. No. 1,204—<Absorption of Handling 
Charges at New Orleans; St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, Nov. 3, before Examiner Gartner. 

No. 11,815—The Elm City Lumber Co. vs. Sea- 
board Air Line et al.; Interstate Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, Oct. 19, before Examiner W. H. 
Wagner. 

No. 11,665—Madison Lumber Co. vs. Camas 
Prairie Railroad Co. et al., Nov. 1, United States 
Court Rooms, Spokane, Wash.; Examiner Satter- 
field. 

No. 11,718—Standard Red Cedar Chest Co. (Inc.) 
vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. et al.; 
Interstate Commerce Building, Washington, Oct. 
18, before Examiner Wagner. 

No. 11,746—Gaynor Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. et al., Nov. 4, United 
States Court Rooms, Sioux City, Iowa; Examiner 
Carter. 

No. 11,807—Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific Co.; Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 
15, before Examiner Eddy. 
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that’s what a lot 
of dealers say 
about our 







FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


BYEBARSTT, wast. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Gain” Fir Stepping Sant 


quantity 
Our trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 
quality, millwork and grading. 
We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards 
and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 








Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
L General Office and Mills, Everett, Wash. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 
and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over3transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,.M.& St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor #7 Sii"suz! 


comorers, Commercial Co. 




















MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS _ 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS ) 
EUGENE OREGON 





ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber toe the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 

P gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 

ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 





LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
an> BIG TIMBERS == 


Falls, 
Wash. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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mcAkos: —sxH. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















We Have For Sale 


O f 100M’ 8/4 No. t, 2 & 3 Shop 
FEGON =| stom’ 6/4 Ne. 1, 2 & 3 Shop 
White Pine 100M’ 4/4 og’ 2 & 3 Com. 
100M’ 5/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. 

Rough | (ae g/3Ne. 283 Som 


Prices on Request. 


‘V. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd., wisconsin 








INLAND EMPIRE 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 








Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 
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CHPEINS Axe-Split from 


|j] rot resisting 
‘Boe7S _ Western Red Cedar 


Quality Guaranteed. 















Nationally Advertised. 


Write for prices. 
E.T. Chapin Co., S26zane Wash: 











Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
6/4 Western Pine Box Lumber 


| SPOKANE WASHINGTON 























The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures, 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Use and Occupancy Insurance. 
Safeguards Current Income 


In no business is adequate fire insurance more 
essential than in the manufacture, wholesaling 
or retailing of lumber. This fact is umiver- 
sally recognized by lumbermen, and few indeed 
are those who neglect carrying what they con- 
sider proper protection against loss by fire. 
Very many lumbermen, however, as well as 
business men in other lines, fail to give proper 
consideration to the fact that ordinary fire 
insurance does not in itself furnish full pro- 
tection against loss. At the most, fire insur- 
ance provides merely for the replacement or 
rehabilitation of plants or stocks destroyed or 
damaged by fire; and on that phase of the 
subject it should be said that recent experiences 
show that the average owner is not fully in- 
sured, taking present replacement values into 
consideration. 

There is, however, a far greater source of 
loss than that due to the discrepancy between 
the amount of insurance carried and the pres- 
ent replacement values. The heaviest loss that 
a manufacturer suffers because of fire is the 
loss of business which comes to him after his 

lant has been destroyed or so damaged as to 
sme cessation of production. These ‘‘conse- 
quental losses’’ pile up at an alarming rate. 
They may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, there is the loss of all profits on orders 
which would have been filled could the plant have 
kept running. 

Second, there is the loss of all profits on orders 


not in hand, but which would have been secured, 


and which would have been filled had the plant 
continued running. 

Third, there are the taxes, interest on mortgages, 
notes or bonds, and fixed expenses—lighting, heat- 
ing etc.—which must be met and cared for during 
all of the time that the plant is shut down and 
being rebuilt and replaced. 

Fourth, there are the wages and salaries of the 
officers of the company, foremen, and experts of 
every type, whose services must be retained in 
order that operations may be immediately resumed 
when replacement has been made. 


Business Interruption Indemnity 


Fortunately, it is possible for the manufac- 
turer or other business man to safeguard him- 
self against any loss resulting from an entire 
or part suspension of business made necessary 
by. destruction or damage from fire. This safe- 
guard consists in what is known as use and 
occupancy insurance, altho it might be better 
deseribed by the term ‘‘business interruption 
indemnity.’’ Altho this form of insurance has 
been in existence for years, many business men 
know little-about it; in fact, even many agents 
and brokers seem to lack complete information, 
or at least are very vague in discussing it. An 
erroneous impression exists that this form of 
insurance is written only by one or two com- 
panies organized specially for that purpose, 
whereas as a matter of fact any regular fire 
insurance company can write use and occupancy 
insurance. 

Believing that information on this important 
subject from an authoritative source would be 
welcomed by its readers, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN requested Louis H. Parker, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Perry & Parker Co. 
(Ine.), New York, to explain briefly the salient 
points of this form of protection. In response 
to this request Mr. Parker said: 

Use and occupancy insurance is written under a 
form which provides, in part, as follows: 

On the use and occupancy of the assured plant, 
including buildings, machinery and materials, 
stock and supplies anywhere on premises. 

It is understood and agreed that the term “use 
and occupancy” as herein used, shall be construed 
to mean net profits; general maintenance, to the 
extent of taxes, heating and lighting, and legal 
liability of assured for royalties; also salaries 
and wages of employees necessary to retain to 
maintain the organization, whether under con- 
tract or not. 

It applies immediately your plant is shut down 
by fire. A use and occupancy policy is written 
for one year, but on the theory that a year con- 
sists of 300 working days; this policy will, ac- 
cordingly, pay 1/300 of the amount for which it is 
written for each working day that the plant is 
shut down because of fire. It will pay a pro- 
portionate amount for a part. shutdown. The 
minute a fire occurs use and occupancy insurance 
steps in and proceeds to produce the same income 
that your plant would have earned operating at 


full capacity. It begins to pay where fire in. 
surance stops. It is not necessary that a plant be 
wholly destroyed in order to produce a consider. 
able use and occupancy loss. If your power plan 
or boiler house, is damaged, work must cease, an 
use and occupancy insurance immediately applies, 

The amount of use and ag ese pf insurance 
which should be carried is not based in any way 
upon the amount of fire insurance which you 
carry, but upon your expected, or demonstrated, 
annual profits, plus your maintenance expense, 
The following example shows this application: 

A manufacturer had a gross income of $100,000 
or, after deducting all expenses, a net profit o 

40.000 per annum. A fire occurred and the fac. 
tory was totally destroyed. It took one year to 
rebuild the factory and get back to normal pro- 
duction. The owner stood to lose not only the 
annual net profit of $40,000, but also expenses 
such as taxes and the salaries of officers, superin- 
tendents and other employees whose services it 
was necessary to retain in order that the busi- 
ness could be continued successfully when the 
factory was rebuilt. This expense amounted to 
$20,000, so that the total loss sustained was 
$60,000. If a use and occupancy policy had been 
in force on a basis of $200 a day for 300 days, it 
would have paid the whole loss. 

Points That Should Be Watched 

Mr. Parker also pointed out various points 
in relation to ordinary fire insurance, ignor- 
ance or neglect of which may sometimes result 
in rendering a policy void. Some of these 
dangers are: 

If your mill stands idle for any great length 
< os without a special permit, your policies are 
void. 

If you have made an agreement with a railroad, 
providing that in return for certain considerations 
granted you, you will not hold them responsible for 
any fire which may occur—possibly from sparks, 
from their own engines—you are taking a big 
chance with your insurance. 

f you borrow money at the bank and deposit 
your policies as protection to the bank, failing to 
note that in your insurance policies or to advise 
the insuring companies, that act may be construed 
as becoming a chattel mortgage, in which case your 
policies are void. 

There are many other contingencies, any one of 
which may either void or seriously curtail your 
insurance, and every owner should try to place his 
insurance with brokers sufficiently alive to con- 
ditions in his own trade to provide him policies 
which guard, in advance, against the possibility of 
these contingencies affecting the surety offered 
their client. 


Complete Protection Is Essential 


In conclusion, let me urge upon you the impor- 
tance of checking up your insurance forms, or hav- 
ing them checked by a competent broker or advisor 
and learn if your policy fails to contain provisions 
which would do away with the possibility of the 
voidance of that insurance. 

Next—and this is just as important to you— 
get in touch immediately with some recognized 
authority and learn the cost of use and occupancy 
insurance, then take out that insurance up to 
the extent of your requirements. Insurance, to be 
assurance, must provide that you be paid enough, 
in case of damage or destruction of your property 
by fire, to replace that property and to abso 
your full loss because of the fire. Insurance, to 
be assurance, demands sufficient coverage. You do 
not have sufficient coverage to hold you harmless 
against loss until you carry use and occupancy 
insurance, in addition to the usual form of fire 
insurance. 


SLOGANS BOOST MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 4.—‘‘Milwaukee— 
America’s Greatest Interior Woodworking Cen- 
ter’? was the slogan which was written at the 
bottom of every letter issued from the offices 
of members of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce on Thursday, Sept. 23. It is a part 
of the ‘‘Know Milwaukee—A Slogan a Day’’ 
campaign instituted in April by the publicity 
committee of the association. At the begin- 
ning of each month the association furnishes 
to its members a list of thirty slogans, one 
for each day. These are handed to the stenog- 
raphers with instructions to type the slogan for 
the respective days at the bottom of each let 
ter. Each slogan embraces some interesting 
fact concerning the greatness of Milwaukee, 
which is thus disseminated to all parts of the 
United States. Locally the slogan campaign also 
has been brought to a high state of efficiency 
in order to make the citizens of Milwaukee ap- 
preciate the greatness of their community. In 
the public and parochial schools, the daily slo- 
gan has been introduced as the penmanship 
exercise each day instead of the platitudinous 
statements in the copybook of former days. 
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Making Deliveries Economically 

The Industrial Lumber Yard, Chicago, is on the 
whole very well pleased with its experience in mo- 
tor truck delivery of lumber. The trucks are satis- 
factory and do all that was expected, but the com- 
pany is particularly enthusiastic over the Trailer- 
Truck it uses to supplement its regular truck equip- 
ment. The Trailer-Truck is very simple, easy to ope- 
rate and is equipped with a roll-off system so that 
loads can be dumped very quickly indeed. O. E. 
Peterson, of the Industrial Lumber Yard, says 
that the use of the Trailer-Truck has considerably 
speeded up delivery. It is comparatively easy to 
estimate a reasonable time in which a delivery 
should be made and as with the roll-off equip- 
ment of the Trailer-Truck there can be no un- 
reasonable delay in unloading it is very easy to find 
out whether the driver is loitering or taking too 
much time in making deliveries. 

Another Illinois company which has secured ex- 
cellent results from the use of a Trailer-Truck is 
the Hotz Lumber Co., of Edwardsville, Ill. H. P. 
Hotz, president of the company, has taken a vast 
interest in the truck and trailer equipment of the 
concern. In describing the methods of the com- 
pany to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Hotz said: 

“Please be advised that four years ago we put 
in a 1-ton truck—a rebuilt truck with a Ford 
chassis and engine. This truck arrangement proved 
to be a revelation in our delivery system. The fact 
is, we deliver 1,500 feet of lumber with it right 
along anywhere the roads are dry and the traction 
is good. This 1-ton truck proved to be the best 
investment we have ever made during the long 
annals of our career as retail lumbermen. We have 
been delivering considerable lumber and building 
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Small Trucks for Retailers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often emphasized 
the place for small trucks in the delivery of lum- 


ber and other building material. Originally it 
seems to have been the theory that only heavy, slow 
moving trucks were suitable for handling lumber, 
but with experience and the perfection of light 
trucks which will stand up under hard service 
the use of the lighter machine is increasing. An 
excellent example of the successful operation of 
very light trucks is furnished by the Albion Lum- 
ber Co., Albion, Mich. W. H. Barney, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, on this subject said 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 


“Regarding the operation of our two %-ton Reo 
trucks, will say that we have been operating one 
of these trucks for five years, and last year we 
put on another of the same size and make, as we 
are convinced that this size truck for a city of 
our size is the best truck to use. 

“As to the exact expense compared with horses: 
We are not now able to give it to you, but three 
years ago we made a memo of comparison, and 
found the expense just a little less in favor of the 
truck, and now with the cost of hay and feed and 
drivers and the difference in the amount of work 
that the truck is able to do it will be more in favor 
of the truck. As to the upkeep: We have a coal 
dealer in our city who has three trucks, one %- 
ton Reo, one 1-ton Commerce and one 1-ton Ford 
and he has a complete expense account with each 
machine, and the Reo, altho two years longer in 
service than the other trucks, cost less to run 
(as to gas and upkeep) than either of the others, 
the Ford costing the most. 

“We carry 1.000 feet of lumber whenever we 
have a full load order, and the size of the truck 
enables us to drive faster and thus get there and 
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A TRAILER-TRUCK USED BY THE INDUSTRIAL LUMBER YARD 


material to a point some nine miles distant from 
this city, and on a hot day it is an all-day trip for 
a team and the team is usually pretty well fagged 
out. We have time and time again made four trips 
to this same point in the same length of time it 
required a team to make the trip with the same 
size load. We have found that the cost of main- 
tenance and depreciation to be less than the ex- 
pense of maintaining a team. Our experience with 
this 1-ton truck—and it has been on duty every 
work day since we have had it, as hereinbefore 
stated—has proven a revelation in our business 
and this is what inspired the writer to get his 
thinkeries on the job. He reasoned that if a re- 
built truck with a Ford engine proved so eminently 
successful, this same kind of an outfit coupled up 
as short as possible so as to throw the transmis- 
sion within a very short distance of the power 
Plant, and then geared down to an 11-72 ratio with 
a 2-ton trailer attached, would likewise prove to 

fully as efficient as the 1-ton truck. Our hope 
was fully justified. for the first day we had this 
Trailer-Truck arrangement in operation we de- 
livered four tons of plaster five miles out in the 
country, and while the dirt roads were good and 
Pretty smooth, at least one mile of the distance 
was rather uneven and hilly. The trip was made 
in good time and without a hitch, and we have 
been hauling four tons to the load with this 
trailer arrangement for nearly three years. The 
cost of maintenance and depreciation has not been 
more than the cost of maintaining a team and the 
nih we have been getting is fully three times as 

“We have been using a 2-ton Trailer-Truck man- 
ufactured by the Trailer-Truck Co.. of Nashotah, 

is., and outside of having to make a change in 
the hitch in the Trailer-Truck when it first ar- 
Tived, we have had no expense with it since and 
we have been getting 100 percent service.” 


get back again and thus give our customers real 
service. And when you sum the matter up, what 
the people want is service, and the fellow who is 
not selling on service today to a large extent, 
is in my opinion a back number in the business. 

“Just a little comparison with a large truck. 
Our competitor four years ago purchased a 2-ton 
truck, and announced it largely thru the press that 
he was now ready to give real service to the public. 
He soon learned that the large number of less than 
full loads made it too expensive to operate so 
large a truck and our truck was making two 
trips to his one, and that he could not compete 
with us on service to the public. He soon sold 
his big truck, and now is operating a Reo %-ton, 
same as ours.” 





A Yard Truck 


“We note on page 75 of your Aug. 21 issue one 
of your correspondents wishes to know about a 
yard truck, 

“You have years ago illustrated the Ross elec- 
tric lumber carrier as made by the Ross Carrier 
Co. We think this thing fills the bill. 

“Your correspondent can have his lumber un- 
loaded on the ground in proper width for this 
truck and the truck can go along and almost 
without stopping pick it up and hoist it, so that 
it requires no chains to hold the load or to bruise 
and destroy the lumber, and the truck would have 
the load in his lumber yard nearly as soon as the 
ordinary wagon would have the first two or three 
rows loaded. It ig the greatest invention of the 
age along that line.”"—JoHn B. SmitH & Sons 
(Lrp.), Toronto, Ont. 
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Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. uJ 


Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
122 Lumber CHICAGO _New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


SEATTLE 


C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
































Contains the best work of “’The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LITMRE2MAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stiffer pro- 
perties than the Eastern species 
and is therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the items 
for which it is naturally suited 
and can give you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with our 
facilities for supplying Douglas 
Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock and Red Cedar. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
iipchiestsRepertnts Wns 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


JEMORRIS MILL COMPANY 


S SEATTLE,WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAR 






























































Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers-— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 
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Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
mension and se emi te lock boards, 


shiplap—Cedar Siding and 
“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins white Building 
| SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 

















Europe Not in the Market 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 4.—Lumbermen would 
make a mistake in consigning their product to 
Europe at the present time, in the opinion of 
H. Ben Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip overseas which he made for the pur- 
pose of studying business conditions and present 
and prospective market requirements. 

“The European lumber market will absolutely 
bear no consignment shipments at this time,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “and American exporters of lum- 
ber would be foolhardy and unwise if they con- 
signed lumber to Europe without first taking the 
matter up with their brokers, and I am sure the 
brokers would advise them to keep their lumber on 
this side for the time being at least. This is due 
to there being practically no consumption at the 
present time.” 

Mr. Johnson was gone several weeks on his 
trip, which was the sixth he has made to Europe, 
altho the first since the world war. He landed 
at Southampton and then went to Leamington, 
England, where he spent some time with a foreign 
representative of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association ; thence to Liverpool, Glasgow, London, 
and to points in-France, Belgium and Holland, then 
back to England and home. 

As far as dwellings are concerned, there is no 
rebuilding of consequence in the war stricken ter- 
ritory, he reports, due to the financial stringency 
and shortage of labor. Rebuilding of industries is 
under way, but it is a slow process. There are 
plenty of boats but shipping rates are too high; 
and exchange is against the Europeans, so that it is 
hard for them to secure raw materials; also labor 
is indifferent. Prospects are excellent, but not for 
immediate business. First exchange must adjust 
itself, and there must be an absolute change in the 
spirit of labor before there is much buying, in 
Mr. Johnson’s opinion. 

England is not showing much industrial activ- 
ity at this time, but Mr. Johnson predicts that 
there is going to be good business in the spring 
provided the coal strike is averted. Stocks are 
low all over Europe, but many are living from 
hand to mouth. The people in that part of the 
world are cutting up their forests, but this supply 
is of little consequence when compared with Amer- 
ican lumber, tho it meets the temporary needs of 
many. However, there is a great need and as soon 
as lumber can be exported from America at cheap 
enough cost buying promises to be heavy. “I am 
optimistic as to future business overseas, but not 
for the remainder of this year,” said Mr. John- 
son. 


Reviews Conditions in England 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 4.—James Telford, 
of the A. W. Burritt Co., wholesaler in this city, 
recently returned from a three months’ trip to 
Europe. Most of this time he spent at the “old 
homestead” in England, visiting his mother, who 
celebrated her seventy-seventh birth anniversary on 
the day he landed in that country. Mr. Telford 
outlines his impression of foreign conditions as 
follows: 


England today is experiencing a tremendous 
wave of prosperity, or so it seems to superficial 
observation. Everyone is working, every factory 
is busy, wages are high and the working and mid- 
dle classes are having more money than they ever 
did before and they are spending 1t freely. 

English wages are approaching the level of 
American wages, and so is the cost of living. 
House rents are not as high as they are here for 
the reason that the Government has kept them 
down, but the housing situation is just as serious, 
or perhaps more so. A new married couple can not 
find a house to live in in all England. This gives 
you some idea of the terrible shortage of houses, 

I had an interview with Sir Arthur Robinson, 
who during the war was secretary of the Air Min- 
istry and who is now organizing a building move- 
ment which is known as the Building Trades 
Guilds. A few of them are already in operation, 
especially in Manchester, where there are more at 
present than anywhere else. These actually seem 
to me to be semisocialistic, for the houses are built 
with no profit and if the cost overruns the estimate 
the taxpayers make up the deficiency. Sir Arthur 
told me that the greatest difficulty experienced in 
putting the scheme in operation was to persuade 
the labor unions to increase production. 

England is also feeling the effects of bountiful 
harvests. Hay and grain are very plentiful and 
the farmers are ali enjoying great prosperity. 
There is plenty of food in England except domestic 

of. They are using imported beef almost entirely 
because the Government is insisting that the herds 
of cattle be fully brought up to what they were at 
the negioniag of the war before butchering is com- 
menced again. 

I found it was the general opinion of all think- 
























ing people that this continual rise in costs, this 
continual rise in wages and the seeming good times 
could not go on indefinitely, that there must be a 
change, and they are looking for a slump. 

Mr. Telford thinks that before many years the 
labor element will have become strong enough so 
that England will have a labor Government. 
“And,” said he, “it is the opinion of many thinking 
Englishman that many worse things could occur 
than that. The sobering effect of responsibility 
would certainly head off some of labor’s more 
radical ideas and make the party more conserva- 
tive. Besides, the labor party includes many of the 
most able men in England today. There is no 
ground for the stories concerning Bolshevists and 
reds in England. There are individual cases, per- 
haps, but Bolshevism and the red spirit does not 
exist in any considerable amount or in an organ- 
ized form in England today.” 

Mr. Telford also made a trip by automobile 
thru the devastated area of France, examining 
carefully the battle areas as far south as Chateau 
Thierry, in‘all covering five or six hundred miles. 


New Pacific Ocean Service 


PORTLAND, OrRB., Oct. 2.—Thru the establishment 
of the Oregon-Pacific Co. and other transpacific 
lines, lumber shipments may now be made on regu- 
larly operated steamers to many foreign ports that 
heretofore have rarely been reached except by 
vessels chartered to carry a whole cargo. The 
Oregon-Pacific Co. is representing the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha of Japan, operating steamers between this 
port and the Orient and between the Orient, the 
west coast of South America and Portland. The 
steamer Seiye Maru is about to sail from here 
with general cargo and 1,250,000 feet of lumber 
shipped by various Portland exporters and con- 
signed to firms in Kobe, Hongkong, Shanghai and 
Bombay. This shipment includes a quantity of 
Port Orford cedar poles which are to go to Japan, 
where it is said they will be used in the manufac- 
ture of matches and lead pencils. The next 
steamer will leave here the latter part of this 
month with about 1,200,000 feet of lumber on 
board in addition to general cargo. This will be 
the Motyo Maru, to be followed by the Anyo Maru, 
which comes from South America to load for the 
Orient. This is an 18,000-ton capacity steamer, 
carrying both passengers and freight. Effort is 
being made to maintain a schedule calling for at 
least one sailing each month in each direction. 

Service between this port and Europe is main- 
tained by the company thru the Holland-American 
line steamers, of which one will call every month 
or thereabouts. These steamers will deliver cargo 
at London, Hull, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp 
and ports in France. All available space for the 
first two steamers has been engaged, but there re- 
mains some for the third, the date of departure 
of which remains to be fixed. 

At the present time the rate for lumber to the 
Orient is $17.50, while to Europe it is $45. Ed- 
ward Ostrander, for many years traffic manager for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is traffic 
manager of the company. 

The Columbia-Pacific Co. is another new organi- 
zation, which operates three 8,800-ton steamers 
regularly between, Portland and Japanese and 
North China ports, carrying lumber and general 
cargo westbound and general Oriental cargoes east- 
bound. The steamers are the West Keats, West 
Noveria and West Nomentum, one sailing from 
here each month. The firm of Dant & Russell is 
interested in this line of vessels and furnishes 
much of the lumbe> shipped thereon. Dant & 
Russell also do considerable business on the west 
coast of South America, having the past few days 
dispatched two cargoes of fir on the motorships 
Salambra and Calvara. 

For the present the demand for lumber in Aus- 
tralia is not especially active, due largely it is be 
lieved to the low exchange rate. 

H. L. Hudson, general traffic manager of the 
Port of Portland, has been advised that a reduc- 
tion from $45 to $40 a thousand feet in the rate 
on lumber from the Columbia River to the Platte 
River has been made by the shipping board. The 
$40 rate was in effect some time ago and resulted 
in the placing of orders for four cargoes here for 
that destination, but when advanced to $45 busi- 
ness fell off, as the mills here were unable to com- 
pete with shipments from the Gulf ports. It is 
believed that by returning to the former rate 
new business will follow. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce, of which 
H. B. Van Duzer, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co., is president, is taking more active steps than 
ever in developing Portland’s foreign trade. At 
the meeting of the board of directors this week it 
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was decided to establish a department to deal ex- 
elusively with foreign trade and it will be in 
charge of Frank Ira White. The foreign trade 
committee of the chamber with which the new de- 
partment will work, together with the traffic bu- 
reau of the Port of Portland and the commission 
of public docks, is composed of Peter Kerr, chair- 
man; Max H. Houser; John Latta; C. E. Dant, 
of Dant & Russell; Nathan Strauss, and I. D. 
Hunt. 





Lumber Rate Reduction in Sight 


SpaTTLE, WasH., Oct. 2.—A reduction of $5 
a ton in lumber rates from Seattle to the east 
coast of South America is assured in a telegram 
to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce from the 
United States Shipping Board. The transporta- 
‘tion bureau of the chamber states that the reduc- 
tion will place Douglas fir on a satisfactory com- 
petitive basis with southern pine in the east coast 
markets. The telegram from the Chamber of Com- 
merce said: 

Lumber is our basic cargo for this service, and 
the steamship line now operating depends abso- 
lutely on this item to complete cargoes. With 
lumber eliminated it can not continue operation. 
It is necessary in order to continue the permanent 
line to the River Platte to maintain from the Pa- 
cific coast the same rate on lumber as obtains on 
eargo shipments from Gulf ports. This chamber 
urgently protests against differential in favor of 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, and appeals to your hon- 
orable board to take immediate action to place 
Pacific ports on a parity of rates that will insure 
successful continuance of your newly established 
route. Aside from the foregoing considerations, 
which appear to us conclusive, we suggest that 
the rate parity is further justified by the fact that 
the difference in weight between our Douglas fir 
and southern pine, with which we are competing, 
gives more revenue to the ship for carrying a 
given desdweight of fir then the same weight of 
pine at equal rates per 1,000 feet. We will ap- 
preciate early advice of what can be done to meet 
the situation. 

As preliminary, it was shown that since the 
establishment of the new trade route from Seattle 
and the Pacific coast to the east coast of South 
America, four shipping board vessels had been 
loaded to the River Platte. They were the Pallas, 
West Norranus, Rotarian and West Notus. They 
had loaded a total of 6.000 tons of merchandise 
and 10,300,000 feet of lumber, at $40 per 1,000 
feet. The telegram said: 

We are informed that the shipping board has 
advanced the lumber rate from Oregon and Wash- 
ington to the River Platte to $45 per 1,000 feet, 
while the going rate from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
is $35, and various foreign ships have been and 
are being chartered at the latter figure. 

The answer from the shipping board stated that 
a few foreign vessels had recently closed contracts 
for shipment from the Gulf to the River Platte at 
less than $45, and that the rate on softwood from 
New York was $35; but that only a few parcels 
had been moved at that price, and the shipping 
board was endeavoring to advance the rate to $40. 
It had been decided, in view of many statements 
from the Pacific coast, that business could not be 
done at $45—hence the decision tq reduce the full 
cargo rate to $40. 

The schooner Northern Chief sailed from Seat- 
tle Friday with 800,000 feet of lumber for Nu- 
kuolofa, New Zealand. At that port she will load 
copra, and return to Seattle for another cargo 
of lumber. 





European Market Conditions 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 4.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, in outlining the foreign trade conditions 
— now prevail, describes the situation as fol- 
ows: 


Market conditions in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent change so slightly as the weeks 
toll by that there is little if anything new to re- 
port. For the last three months importers and 
exporters have had great hopes that the coming 
of the fall months would see a considerable im- 
provement in the conditions prevailing in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. It appears, 
however, that they are doomed to disappointment. 

e are now well along toward the autumn months, 
and if there are any signs of improvement in the 
hear future these signs are so hidden from view 
as to be unrecognizable. There is a small volume 
of firm order business, but the volume is so small 
that it is almost negligible. Reports from practi- 
cally all of the market centers carry the same de- 
pressed tone, 

During the last two or three months a large 
Dumber of exporters have been traveling in the 
United Kingdom and on the continent and so far 
as is known none of these exporters have returned 
from the other side with their pockets full of 
orders for American hardwoods. It augurs well in 
the interest of future prices that this is the case, 
as it shows quite conclusively that American ex- 
eters have no inclination to slash prices in order 
© take on new business. There is no inclination 
on the part of either brokers or buyers to purchase 

erican lumber for speculative purposes, but lum- 
ber actually purchased is bought for immediate 


uses. 
for several months. 

Those best informed on the actual conditions 
prevailing in the United Kingdom and on the con- 
tinent realize that in order to maintain prices at 
anything like their present level, exporters must 
only wait until the tide turns in their favor. They 
are firm in their opinions that there is a splendid 
future in store for American hardwoods. The only 
thing that has saved the foreign market from 
absolute ruination is the fact that American ex- 
porters have during the last several months been 
content to accept only such business as would 
show a reasonable profit and have consistently 
refused to send lumber forward to be sold on con- 
signment. 

Buying of American hardwoods in the United 
Kingdom during the last month or six weeks has 
been greatly curtailed by a threatened strike of the 
coal miners and the fear that many of the consum- 
ing industries would be tied up thru sympathetic 
strikes. The danger is not yet entirely passed, 
tho the strike was not called on Sept. 28, as 
scheduled. British Government officials are work- 
ing hard to avert the threatened strike, and it is 
hoped that success will crown their efforts. 

It is questionable whether a reduction of 20 or 
25 percent in mill prices on this side would be 
any inducement to United Kingdom buyers to pur- 
chase at this time. The United Kingdom market 
has reached the point when buyers, importuned 
by brokers to purchase stock, reply that “price 
is immaterial; we don’t want the stock, as we can 
not move it.” Hence nothing is to be gained at 
this time by slashing prices, and the sane method 
for American exporters to pursue is simply to “sit 
tight” and wait until demand improves. All re- 
ports received from abroad carry optimism that the 
trade will improve as soon as labor conditions 
improve. 


Peru May Place Big Order 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The Government of 
Peru is to come on the American market within the 
next few weeks with an enormous order of lumber, 
according to Vice Consul Roth. The lumber will 





be needed for the construction of many frame. 


buildings to be used for the centennial celebration 
in Peru in 1921. Vice Consul Roth also said that 
numerous large mining and oil companies in that 
country have decided to rely solely on frame build- 
ings in future and are depending on the United 
States to meet their demands. 





Lumber Exports Thru Boston 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Exports of lumber from 
the port of Boston during August, according to the 
report of the collector of the port, just made avail- 
able, were as follows: 


Kind Amount, 

Boards— feet Value 
Cypress POT eC Te 31,000 5,015 
GE? dhaiedveieesucccnws 2 11,000 1,533 
SE ccciedatvenecyecuweons 189.000 32,255 
,J oo 2 ree ‘ 3,000 1,150 
WOO MENG ccccccceccecs 1,000 
CH WOON cc ceevedveose 159,000 11,035 
ME aadd ktekcscaantanewe 308,000 18,69 
DE 0s nceovwedosenes 152,000 26,194 

Other manufactures of wood.. ...... 356,303 

DOGG (ica ctvecnetuccsasunes ‘ $452,224 


This is by far the heaviest showing in many 
months. It is interesting to note that some of 
the lumber exported went to Germany, viz., the 
cypress boards and 12,000 feet of oak boards, 
worth $3,619. Of the spruce boards, 139,000 feet, 
or $8,906 worth, went to Argentine, 90,000 feet 
to Cuba and 76,000 feet to England. 





August Exports from British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—Lumber and forest 
products shipped foreign from British Columbia 
during August included: 


One thousand bundles shingles; 7,768 bundles 
fir lath; 2,615 bundles fir pickets; 18,460 pieces 
merchantable fir lumber; the last three items com- 
prising 1,718,143 feet, exported on Canadian Ea- 
porter to Melbourne, Australia. 

Fifty-two box shook ; 616,386 feet of spars, Larne 4 
lumber and staves on Melville Dollar for Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila and Singapore. 

2.233,716 feet fir lumber ; 226,585 spruce and fir 
lath and pickets on Canadian Inventor for Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

676,310 feet lumber exported on Tyndareus for 
Hongkong. 

19,200 bundles box shook; 1,605 bales wood 
pulp ; 108 crates lumber exported on Waitemata for 
Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne. 

2,311,974 feet of fir ties exported on Antinous 
for Southampton, England. 

1,726 bales wood pulp; 743,639 feet spruce lum- 
ber, cedar bolts etc. exported on Mattawa for 
Singapore. 

390 bales pulp; 2,544 bundles shingles; 261 
pieces pine lumber exported on Tahiti for Sydney 
via Ports. 

626,383 feet fir lumber and flooring exported on 
— Dollar for Hongkong, Singapore and Ma- 
nila. 









This nin will in all probability prevail ~ 





Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic llences—as J as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 





L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 














1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Blidg., 


Mill LAN 
North Bend, — PORT D, ORE. 











1237 N.W Bank Bldg. 
IRTLAND, 
tas OREGON 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 
1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLOG 


CAR AND CARCO SHIPPERS 


r ya selling lumber don’t forget >) 
| that your customers will obtain 
| t 





| more satisfactory results from the 
wood best adapted to the specific use 
they intend putting it. 


| Your ability to observe this policy 
| will depend upon carrying a sufficient 
variety of woods such as 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


| 
Yard Stock, Factory Lumber, 
L Long Timbers, Box Shooks. 4 











PORTLAND, OREGON ie 


Lumbermens 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
— 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Western 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 





SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 


FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 
Douglas Fi 
Other Port Orford Cedar 
Woods ey omg 
We Gasore Pine 
Ge | Ere 
Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 

Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 

CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. | 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mer. | 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mar. 














HANDBOOK FOR BELT USERS 


The belt as a means for transmitting power has 
been in use so long and under so many conditions 
that a vast fund of information regarding its in- 
stallation, use and repair has been acquired. In 
an attempt to make some of the most valuable of 
this information available to belt users the Flexible 
Steel Lacing Co., 4607-31 Lexington St., Chicago, 
has prepared a booklet entitled “Short Cuts to 
Power Transmission” which it offers to send to 
anyone who in his request mentions the AMPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The booklet is of handy pocket size, contains 
somewhat more than 60 pages of information, is 
quite freely illustrated, and is so designed as to 
make reference easy. It is believed that belt 
users of every class will find the information in 
this booklet cf value in the course of each day's 
work. 


—_ 


NEW 54-INCH HOPPER FEED RESAW 


William B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., 
have just brought out a new horizontal band re- 
saw which is adapted to a wider range of work 
than similar machines of this type on the 
market. Altho it was primarily designed for the 
resawing of box shooks or stock cut to length, it 
will resaw long stock such as is called for in gen- 
eral planing mill practice, including bevel siding. 
The feed works can be arranged so that several 
pieces of narrow stock can be sawn at the same 
time, each piece being provided with an individual 
support. This arrangement makes it possible 
greatly to increase the output on this particular 
class of work. 

This horizontal band resaw is built either as a 
single or twin machine, and when built in the 
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MERSHON HOPPER FEED HORIZONTAL BAND 


former way the saw wheels can be located above 
or below the feeding bed. If at some future date, 
after a single resaw has been installed, a demand 
for a twin machine should develop, the single ma- 
chine can be converted into a twin by furnishing 
the necessary parts to make the change. The ma- 
chine is so constructed that it is entirely feasible 
to do this. 

With the machine built as a twin it is possible 
to feed either one piece at a time from the hopper, 
sawing it into three pieces, or two pieces may be 
fed one on top of the other, each piece being sawn 
in the middle. 

The saw wheels are of the web and arm type, 
fitted with weldless steel locomotive tire rims. 

The resaw is equipped with crowding wheels or 
rotary saw guides in place of the stationary type 
generally used on machines of this kind. These 
guarantee a maximum output with a minimum saw 
kerf. 

Box shooks or stock cut to length is fed from 
the hopper by means of a patented feeding device 
making use of a single feeding plate, which is 
quickly adjusted for handling stock varying in 
length from 7 to 48 inches. This mechanism feeds 
the stock from the hopper into the feed rolls, 
keeping the ends of the same butted and thus 
maintaining a continuous feed. 

The feed works consist of four driven rolls, 
two being adjustable, mounted in the bed of the 
machine and working in connection with two sets 
of patented sectional driven press rolls located 
directly above the bed rolls and provided with a 
vertical adjustment to suit the thickness of the 
stock being sawn, each section being positively 
driven by means of spur gears. This construction 
makes it possible to feed several pieces of un- 


matched stock placed side by side in the hopper, 
even tho they may vary somewhat in thickness. 

All exposed parts are well guarded and controll- 
ing levers are conveniently located. This is 
self contained machine. All working parts are 
mounted on the one bed plate and arranged with 
a view of having them most accessible. 

This new 54-inch horizontal hopper feed band 
resaw will undoubtedly appeal to those manufac 


- turers whose requirements demand not only an 


uptodate hopper feed machine but ene that is 
capable of handling long lengths as well. 

Further information concerning the above ma- 
chine is contained in the catalog just issued by 
Wm. B. Mershon & Co., which will be furnished 
upon application. 





MAKES MARKET FOR WOOD WASTE 


Unquestionably the time is at hand when much 
of the tree that now is termed waste can be util- 
ized in one form or another to the profit of lum- 
ber manufacturers. Developments in various di- 
rections already have made the manufacture of 
byproducts a profitable adjunct to lumber manufac 
ture, and other fields are constantly opening up, 
A growing demand that gives promise of profit to 
lumbermen is that for wood flour or wood meal 
The manufacture of this product has been urgeéd 
for years as a means of utilizing wood waste, such 
as sawdust, shavings and planer chips and other 
forms which can be reduced by hogs and chippers 
to a size that can be fed thru pulverizing. ma- 
chinery. 

When the wood waste has been reduced to mea) 
or flour it can be mixed with a binder and moulded 
into a great variety of shapes. There is a market 
also for the meal and flour for heat insulation, 





RESAW MADE IN SINGLE AND TWIN STYLES 


sound deadening, polishing and drying metals that 
have been treated with acids; for sweeping com- 
pounds ; for extraction of chemicals such as oxalic 
acid; for packing fragile articles, for wall paper, 
for wood fiber plaster, porous brick and terra 
cotta, briquettes, lime and cement mortars in place 
of sand; for smoking meats; for making carborun- 
dum and calcium carbide in electric furnaces; for 
asborbent purposes: for making polish; for mak- 


ing linoleum, for dressing furs, for the manufac- 
ture of talking machine records, dynamite, artifi- 
cial silk, artificial ebony (from rosewood) ; for 


artificial sausage casings, moldings, picture frames 
and for many other uses. 

The cost of producing wood meal and wood flour 
heretofore has been an obstacle to the creation of 
a market, because the process has been either & 
wet one, such as paper mills use, or a dry process 
in which water or steam is introduced to keep the 
wood from catching fire; both of these being stone 


mill methods requiring from 800 to 1,500-horse- 
power to produce 2,000 pounds per hour of a prod- 
uct that tests when dry as follows, thru a_hori- 
zontal brass wire cloth testing sieve: 20 percent 


thru 80x80 mesh; 50 percent thru a 60x60 mesh, 
and all thru a 50x50 mesh. 

A revolution in the dry grinding of wood meal 
and wood flour has been brought about by means 
of the Stroud “air separation pulverizer,” made 
by E. H. Stroud & Co., 928-934 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago; because it makes a very light, fluffy 
absorptive and uniform product direct from the 
machine, and without subsequent sieving in the 
case of most woods. This machine requires only 
from 125 to 150 horsepower to produce one tom 
per hour of a product that tests as follows: 81 
percent passes thru 80x80 mesh sieve; 92 percent 
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thra 65x65 mesh screen, and all thru a 
60x60 mesh sieve. 

The Stroud pulverizer is made in several sizes, 
occupies but little floor space, is practically auto- 
matic in operation; and it is used widely in the 
arts and industries for the reduction of animal, 
chemical, mineral and vegetable substances. For 
the manufacture of wood meal and wood flour it is 
manufactured in a special way. 


This machine and the market it creates for wood 
that otherwise would be waste would appear to 
offer opportunities for a profitable venture for 
lumber manufacturers, especially where transpor- 
tation cost forbids the movement of the waste as 
such. General bulletins A and B listing the pul- 
verizers will be of interest to lumbermen, and a 
copy of each will be sent by the manufacturer on 
request. 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 5.—While building operations during the 
last month were not so heavy as had been ex- 
pected, and slumps in various commodities are 
searing buyers and builders off, local business is 
better than in many other sections, and retailers 
and wholesalers as a whole feel that they have no 
real cause for complaint. 

In the hardwood market conditions show very 
little improvement, stocks running from 40 to 80 
percent of normal on mill yards, with mills able 
to supply any and everything asked for. Panel 
plants are quiet, and the veneer trade is not es- 
pecially active. There is a good demand for low 
grade hardwoods, moving largely to box factories, 
and for cheap construction of various kinds. Re 
ports from a number of hardwood concerns show 
a good demand for low grades. 

A hearing at Indianapolis, Ind., set for Oct. 4, 


before the Indiana public service commission, on - 


intrastate rates on logs, has been indefinitely 
postponed, and will probably never come up, as 
the shippers are satisfied. When complaint was 
filed it was believed that the increase on logs would 
be 83% percent if not 40 percent, but when it was 
learned that logs were given but a 10 percent in- 
crease on a commodity rate, as against 83% 
percent as on class, it was decided to let well 
enough alone. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 5.—There has been little change in the hard- 
wood lumber trade in Dvansville and southern Indi- 
ana during the last week or ten days and manu- 
facturers are of the opinion that there will be 
no marked improvement until after the presiden- 
tial election in November, if then. Lumber prices 
hold firm and indications are that they will do 
so for some time. The retail lumber trade is 
keeping pace with the wholesale trade. 

Local lumber manufacturers, retail dealers and 
planing mill owners are interested in the second 
annual exposition that opened at Cook’s Park here 
on Oct. 4, and will continue to Oct. 16. Many 
of the lumbermen have exhibits at the exposition. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 4.—Declines in the prices of almost all 
lines of lumber were announced by a majority of 
Detroit lumber dealers during last week. In fact, 
the announcement on Thursday by a half dozen 
dealers that reductions of from 10 to 28 percent 
would go inte effect immediately rather took the 
market by surprise. Next spring and summer will 
see one of the most extensive home building cam- 
paigns the city has ever witnessed, lumber mer- 
chants believe. Whether or not building prices in 
general will follow the downward trend of lumber 
prices, building authorities believe that the in- 
tensive pressure of demand will force new con- 
struction to record levels of activity. Contractors 
admit that declining lumber prices alone will not 
result in a great rush of building, but lower costs 
of other materials, notably brick and cement, are 
expected. Common labor available for building 
operations is abundant now at 50 to 90 cents an 
hour, but skilled labor is still scarce. 

Regarding ‘the sensational slashes in lumber 
prices, George Howenstein, secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: “This is an 
individual movement among the dealers. There 
has been no collective agreement. The dealers 
seem to believe the time is ripe for a lowering of 
Prices to encourage competition and patronage. 
They no doubt realize that prices caused by war 
conditions can not long continue. However, lum- 
ber costs can not bear the entire burden of the 
decreased cost of construction expected by the 
public,” 

The Braun Lumber Co. began Friday to sell bill 
stuff at $10 less a thousand. Timber declined $5 a 
thousand. No. 1 southern pine boards, $15; No. 2 
southern pine boards, $10. There were slight 
changes in white pine. This company quoted $190 
on select oak flooring, which sold for $225 at the 
first of the week. 

In announcing reductions by his firm on boards, 
flooring, lath, finish and other woods. Albert P. 

es, president of the Ternes Coal & Lumber Co., 





declared: “The time has arrived when all business 
men must make a sacrifice to reduce values to nor- 
mal levels. It is going to mean a distinct loss, but 
it is the duty of every good citizen to do his bit 
toward the return to normal times.” He estimated 
the reduction in prices in Detroit would average 28 
percent. 

Railroad authorities in Detroit on Oct. 1 
placed an embargo on lumber moving into the 
city, and in taking this action state that it was 
necessary in order to forestall further burdening 
of Detroit traffic with cars of lumber which have 
been entering without a named consignee. For 
the present it will be necessary in making lumber 
shipments to Detroit to secure a permit naming a 
responsible consignee with full delivery instruc- 
tions. At the present time there are between two 
hundred and three hundred loaded cars on tracks 
unclaimed. 

There was a falling off in building operations 
in Detroit during the week, despite the decrease in 
lumber prices. 

Cc. A. Strand, president of the Strand Lumber 
Co., Detroit, has left for a month’s stay in Cali- 
fornia, making the trip a combination of business 
and pleasure. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 4.—Work on the new dry kilns and other 
buildings which are being erected on the H. F. 
Below Lumber Co.’s site is progressing favorably. 
The mill has been running this week after a shut- 
down of several weeks while extensive repairs were 
being made. A large new truck has been added 
to the equipment for delivering wood. 

Hollister, Amos & Co.’s plant, sawmill and plan- 
ing mill at Oshkosh, which were destroyed by fire 
last June, will be rebuilt. The Fuller-Goodman 
Co. has taken over the plant. C. W. Hollister has 
become a member of the Fuller-Goodman Co. and 
will have charge of the business at Oshkosh, also 
the lumbering activities of the new company. A 
modern sawmill will be built, a new planing mill 
will be erected and transfer and retail yards will 
be opened. The retail lumber yard will soon be 
opened, making the eighteenth yard operated by 
the Fuller-Goodman Co. in Wisconsin. The ca- 
pacity of the new sawmill will be 10,000,000 feet 
annually. L. H. Rossh, of De Pere, will manage 
the retail yard and W. N. Foss, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, will be sales manager at the transfer yard 
and wholesale hardwood department. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 6.—There is no complaint about the num- 
ber of inquiries received for hardwood, but they 
are not productive of acceptable orders. Logging 
and milling conditions have been ideal during the 
last week, but practically none of the mills are 
taking advantage of them. Mills that are running 
are making no effort to push production, arguing 
that unless there is general improvement at an 
early date, the more they produce the sooner they 
will have to close down entirely. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 4.—The lumber trade in Columbus and cen- 
tral Ohio is rather irregular in every way. While 
there is a fair volume of business, especially in 
certain sections, still some rather low prices are 
heard, which has a bad effect on the trade gen- 
erally. 

The southern pine trade is also showing con- 
siderable weakness in every locality. Buying is 
limited to present needs and is from hand to 
mouth, so to speak. Prices show a wide range 
especially in certain items. The strongest points 
in the southern pine trade are finish, flooring and 
timbers. 

E. EB. Krause. assistant treasurer and auditor of 
the American Column & Lumber Co., has returned 
from a business trip in West Virginia, where he 
inspected operations at the mills. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., speaking of hardwood conditions said, 
“Buying is slow in every particular.- While yards 
are the best feature of the trade still they are 
buying only what they need and are not stocking 
up to any extent. Railroad inquiries are fairly 


PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MF6. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 


Work, Etc. 
At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 


idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at m, 





Lenox, is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, le, and Paxton, Fla. 






















White Pine § snnesora 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


_— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE. PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK. HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











GET OUR 


frickesn BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., iitugon “fi. 








Buy “Buck Saw” 


GLOVES and MITTENS 


at these prices 

No. 728—Men’s heavy Jersey cloth glove, 
fleece lined, knit wrist, mixed brown and 
white. A handsome glove and a good seller. 
PUP GGG. oc cccvcscde dedcsacsddecuces $2.25 
No. 159—Men’s heavy tick mitten padded 
and quilted, knit wrist, best quality. Per 
GONE e646 64 cat cceneincranncetenneees .00 
No. 336—Men’s heavy white Canton Flannel 
glove, fleece lined, extra good grade double 
stiff gauntlet. Per dozen............ $2.95 
No. 2237—Men’s medium weight, white Can- 
ton Flannel glove, fleece lined, blue knit 
wrist. Per GeS0@is.csiccccecetsade --- $1.85 
No. 254—Men’s heavy white Canton Flannel 
glove, fleece lined, blue knit wrist. Per 
GOGG. v cccocecewicnwegeus«ecusen re 

No. 318—Men’s medium weight Canton Flan- 
nel glove, fleece lined, extra quality single 
stiff gauntlet. Per dozen,....... oeeee $2.4 


Send Your Order Today. 








Progress Mfg. Co., _—_‘Racine, Wis. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sen 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully... 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicage 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe | 


Trade Mark—Refégistered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A, 


























PLAN roure HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P!ans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


“*Representative Cal. Homes” 51 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials’’60-P!ans-5 to 12 
Ei Rooms$1.**West Bungalows” 
#4 60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms $1. 

=) SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of &0Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “‘Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 

Money back if not sotished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 356 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


MICHIGAN * 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 7 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 7 
























REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. e 


_ 








Michigan ” 


Maple 
Hardwoods * 
Oak 
We have a limited stock Beech 
for prompt loading. Basswood 





\_ The Coulter Lumber Co., “riicnigan 








We Want Orders for 


100 M ft. of 5-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 

75 M ft. of 4-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
200 M ft. of 5-4No. | Com.& Btr. Basswood. 

100 M ft. of 5-4 No. 2Com. Basswood. 

50 M ft. of 8-4 Com. & Btr. Basswood, 

25 M ft. of 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
10 M ft. of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood, 


Von Platen-Fox Co., roomate ick 


Michigan Hard Maple 5° 


Can “a 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 








N 4-4, 5-4 & 6 4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
ow Atso Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in fhe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


numerous and they are coming into the market bet- 
ter than formerly. Concessions are being made 
everywhere and these range from $8 to $10 a 
thousand.” 

KE. M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports a good run of orders. He says there 
are more unfilled orders on the books now than at 
any time since April of this year. All embargoes 
have been removed, permitting a better movement 
of lumber and this is helping the situation. Rail- 
road business is fair and it appears as if railroad 
purchasing agents are conservative in order not 
to advance quotations too much. 

J. H. Zinn, of the J. H. Zinn Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, has returned from a six months’ trip over- 
seas. He spent the greater part of his time in 
England, France, Italy and Holland. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 5.—Despite reports from other sections of 
Indiana stating that retail lumber prices were 
down 16 to 30 percent, such condition has not 
been noticed in Indianapolis thus far. Demand is 
off, it is true, but prices are holding comparative- 
ly steady. Dealers here believe this is because the 


retail price of lumber has followed so closely the . 


wholesale price during the entire year. Every 
rise or fall of the wholesale market has recorded 


a corresponding rise or fall in the retail market . 
here. The big decline in lumber prices in Indian-- 


apolis came during the middle summer and since 
that time the fluctuation has been small. 

Industrial buying has been reduced to a small 
volume. This is because those industries manu- 
facturing wood products have large volumes of 
the finished product on hand stored in ware- 
houses and buying on the part of the ultiniate 
consumer has heen cut to a minimum. Then, too, 
the coal situation is having its effect in that most 
of these industries are faced with suspension be- 
cause of lack of fuel. 

However, dealers in Indianapolis can see some 
good in the present price situation. They say 
that lumber at last has been brought down to a 
point that will enable the builder to go ahead next 
spring and plans are now being made for taking 
care of a phenomenal spring business. 

Radical reductions in the retail prices of lum- 
ber were announced at South Bend, Sept. 25, by 
the National Lumber Co. The reductions bring 
down the cost of oak flooring from $315 to $250, 
of shingles for $12 to $9, and southern pine floor- 
ing from $150 to $125. Barn siding also has de- 
creased from $135 to $115 a thousand feet. Con- 
tractors say they expect a general drop thruout 
the entire building line soon. 

After E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of 
this city, had completed an additional story to 
their handle factory, it was found necessary to 
construct a 4-story power plant followed by a 3- 
story factory building, the two new buildings giv- 
ing them an additional floor space of 60,100 square 
feet. The firm will generate its own electricity in 
the power plant building, which has been uniquely 
constructed in this respect. There are 45-foot 
spans in this building without any posts, the 
weight being carried by 30-inch steel girders. An 
8-ton crane has also been constructed for moving 
heavy machinery, it being possible to set a ma- 
chine down within one-sixteenth of an inch of the 
place wanted. The other three floors of the build- 
ing will be used for factory purposes, one for the 
cross-cut getting out department and the other 
two floors for hand saw packing. In the 3-story 
building, the basement will be used as a grindstone 
cellar, one floor for cylinder saws and the other 
floors for narrow band saws. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 5.—The hardwood market fails to show 
change of consequence, There is the same limited 
buying noted during the last several weeks and 
the tendency of the market is perhaps rather 
lower, in the respect that some members of the 
trade, who are planning to continue operations at 
full capacity, are willing to shade values in order 
to move enough lumber to keep them going. The 
majority of the manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber, however, are closing down their plants or 
will do so as soon as they have cut up the logs 
already brought out. Logging is being voluntarily 
slowed down to a greater degree than for years 
at this time and the quantity being brought out 
right now is abnormally small. Those who are 
curtailing operations or suspending them alto- 
gether are not disposed to modify their prices in 
order to effect sales. They feel that, with pro- 
duction cut off or greatly reduced, they are in 
position to carry their present holdings until de- 
mand is greater and until the market occupies a 
more satisfactory position. So far as prices are 
concerned, the best information available here is 
that there is no established trading basis. Each 
manufacturer is a law unto himself and, in mak- 
ing quotations on what he has to offer, is doing 
so, in the light of his own peculiar needs and his 


— 


own peculiar situation. This finds striking eyj. 
dence in the very wide range of quotations for 
southern hardwoods, as issued by different mem. 
bers of the trade and as reflected in the difference 
in selling prices of these interests. The lower 
grades of southern hardwoods are moving in con- 
siderable volume and the situation with respect 
to these, generally, is quite good. The greatest 
accumulation is in the higher grades which are 
apparently very little wanted at the moment, 

Export business is quite restricted, with every 
indication that it may be some time before foreign 
consumers get away from their present policy of 
buying from hand to mouth. In the meantime, 
producers of lumber in the Memphis territory are 
curtailing output to the extent of 50 percent or 
more, despite the fact that they are carrying 
stocks which probably do not average greater than 
80 percent of normal for this time of the year, 
Full details regarding stocks and production in 
the Memphis territory will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 

R,. M. Carrier, president of the Carrier Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., and R. L, 
Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, 


>-reached Memphis late last week from New York 


where they landed on the Mauretenia Saturday, 
Sept. 25. They were in England, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries for more than eight weeks studying 


dumber conditions at first hand, They were ac. 


companied by their wives and report that the 
trip was a most pleasant one. Mr. Carrier, who 
is president of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has gone to his home at Sardis 
and Mr. Jurden left Memphis last night for Chi- 
cago. Mr. Carrier declared that he did not have 
anything to say for publication while Mr. Jurden 
said the letter he wrote from Paris before return- 
ing home, as recently published in the American 
LUMBERMAN, contained his full views regarding 
conditions in Europe. He expressed pleasure, 
however, over the failure of the threatened coal 
strike to develop and asserted that with this dis- 
turbance out of the way there will be a much 
quicker adjustment of industrial and financial 
conditions in the United Kingdom than seemed 
possible when he was in that country. 

The Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co, is near- 
ing completion of its new 50,000-foot band mill on 
the Horn Lake road in New South Memphis and 
will place this in operation Oct. 18, according to 
L. W. Ford, active manager. The company has 
about three weeks’ supply of logs on hand which 
will be converted into lumber, but, tho the plant 
was established with the idea of operating at 
capacity thruout the winter, the management an- 
nounces that it will be closed down as soon as 
the logs on hand have been sawn up. Market 
conditions are given as the reason for this de 
cision. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, will leave 
for St. Louis tonight to confer with officials of 
the car service commission of the American Rail- 
road Association and representatives of the west 
side lines regarding a more adequate supply of 
cars for log loading on the latter. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 5.—Building business fell off again last 
month, the decline in permits being 33 percent as 
compared with September, 1919. The number of 
permits was 301, with costs of $717,000, as 
against 448 permits and $1,256,000 a year ago. 
Last week the permits numbered eighty-three, with 
costs of $320,600. 

-A Buffalo lumberman thinks that with lumber 
reduced in price as it is there is ne reason why 
building should not be resumed at once, He said 
that hemlock is down $10, most southern pine 
$15 to $20, and some hardwoods as much as $50 
to $60 a thousand. He is aware that the cost of 
building is half labor at least; some say more 
than that. This lumberman goes on to say that 
even labor must yield before long, or it will sc 
things come down with a crash, like a thunder- 
bolt, and nobody wants to see that, 

One hardwood dealer denies that all hardwoods 
have come down severely in price. He says that 
the cost of lumber laid down at the consumer's 
home is 75 to 80 percent labor, and that the West 
is still asking as much for beech, birch, maple 
and basswood as it was last April, the reduction 
being mostly in such woods as oak and gum. The 
question now seems to resolve itself into waiting 
to see what labor will do, whether it will yield or 
walk the streets for want of work. 

J. F. Haggerty, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Beaver Board Companies, was given 4 
surprise party by employees on Sept. 29 to cele 
brate his tenth year with that organization. A 
dinner was held at the Lafayette Hotel, which 
was attended by department heads and all ad- 
ministration office employees of more than five 
years’ standing. Mr. Haggerty was presented 
with a gold watch and chain. After the dinner 4 
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theater party was given. Mr. Haggerty has been 
closely identified with the growth of the Beaver 
Board business, having seen it grow from a sales 
force of one man to 200 men. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club gave its twelfth 
annual gymkhana on Oct. 2 and it turned out a 
guccess, tho the weather was too chilly to be com- 
fortable. C. Walter Betts was chairman of the 
entertainment committee and the list of judges 
included Acting Mayor A. W. Kreinheder, City 
Treasurer I. N, Stewart, John McLeod, Orson B. 
Yeager, J. M. Wall and M. M. Wall. 


The Coneville Lumber Co. is a new corporation 
here, with capital of $50,000. The directors are 
Albert J. Chestnut, Floyd Longwell, William J. 
Sproat, Edwin B. Lott and Ernest G. Hatch. The 
company is affiliated with the A. J. Chestnut Lum- 
ber Co., and mill operations are being carried on 
at Coneville, Pa. 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., returned home last week from 
a tour of Europe with the Knights of Columbus, 
He visited the devastated regions of Fran¢e, be- 
sides other territory which showed a prosperous 
appearance. The party was accorded extraordi- 
nary privileges everywhere it went. A special 
train was provided and it had the right of way 
on every road over which it passed. 

Henry I. George spent part of last week at the 
mill and box factory of Graves, Bigwood & Co., 
Byng Inlet, Ont. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. announces 
that its mill at Forestport, N. Y., started opera- 
tion Sept. 1 and sawed its first log cut from the 
company’s own timber. Since that time it has 
been steadily cutting birch, beech and maple. It 
is expected that this mill will be operated for a 
number of years and it is planned to keep the 
quality of such a character that shipments can 
be duplicated from year to year without change. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 5.—The Hollister Amos & Co. sawmill and 
planing mill destroyed by fire June 28, 1920, is 
to be rebuilt. The Fuller Goodman Co. has ac- 
quired the interest of the estate of the late Col. 
8. W. Hollister and Carl W. Hollister, the active 
head of the Hollister interests will become a mem- 
ber of the new company and will have active 
charge of the Oshkosh plant as heretofore and 


will also be in charge of its logging operations. 
The Fuller Goodman Co. will start immediately 
upon the construction of a modern sawmill and 
planing mill and will also establish a concentrat- 
ing yard and open a retail lumber yard, the eigh- 
teenth of a chain operated by the company. The 
new sawmill will have a capacity of at least 10,- 
000,000 feet a year and is to be built with an 
eye to the future. Additional land 300 feet deep 
and 600 feet on the river front has been acquired. 
L. H. Ross, manager of the Fuller Goodman Co.’s 
yard at Depere will have charge of the retail 
yard and W. N. Foss, formerly of Minneapolis, 
will act as sales manager of the transfer yard 
and wholesale hardwood department. 

Extensive improvements aggregating about $30,- 
000 are being made by the Foster-Lothman Co., 
of this city. Two additional boilers of 150 horse- 
power each are to be added, which will double the 
boiler capacity. The boiler house is being re- 
modeled to accommodate the additional power and 
will be about 40 by 80 feet. Also a large brick 
stack is being constructed, besides which an addi- 
tion 40 by 100 is being made to the warehouse. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SALISBURY CENTER, N. Y., Oct. 6.—A dispute over 
the price of logs furnished by one company to an- 
other has caused suspension of business in this 
region. The Jerseyfield Lumber Co. has ceased log- 
ging operations because of a dispute over prices 
with the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., which has been 
forced to shut down for lack of raw material. In 
addition to this the Mohawk Veneer Co. and the 
Whitney Hub Co., dependent upon the Jerseyfield 
Co., have only enough material to run a short time. 
The Jerseyfield Co. bought 20,000 acres of timber- 
land, built its logging railroads to get the material 
to the mills and, it is said, contracted before the 
war to furnish logs at a price at which it can no 
longer operate successfully. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 4.—The D. K. Jeffris 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, has filed suit against the 
Howard Shipyard & Dry Dock Co., of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., in the United States district court at Indian- 
apolis for $9,000, alleged to be due on lumber 


shipped the company for use in construction of ten 
barges at $900 each. The plaintiff alleges that it 
supplied the lumber specified. The defendant ad- 
mits liability for $7,200, contending that the lum- 
ber was used up in building eight barges and that 
it owes for but eight barges, or $7,200. 











Manufacturers of sash, doors and millwork gen- 
erally are marking time, awaiting the time when 
building operations thruout the country shall have 
resumed their wonted activity. In the meantime 
the millmen are handling the limited volume of 
special work that comes in, and shaping up their 
stocks of regular items preparatory to the hoped- 
for demand. There is a good demand for storm 
sash and doors, and this may increase still fur- 
ther as cold weather approaches. The window 
glass situation is rather uncertain, glass manu- 
facturers generally fearing that production may 
be hampered by lack of fuel. A current bulletin 
issued by a leading glass concern says: ‘“Fac- 
tories are well supplied with orders and their cen- 
tral sales office has withdrawn from the market 
until further notice. Increased cost of materials 
and higher freight rates may be reflected later in 
higher prices for window glass.” Conditions 
affecting the demand for interior woodwork at 
various points are reported as follows: 


Retail dealers are sending in orders more freely 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ets, indicating that they have little or no stock 
on hand and are ordering to fill every bill that 
comes in. The building activity is all that could 
be expected in the circumstances and is showing 
some improvement, which gives promise of a bet- 
ter season next year. Prices are steady and are 
not expected to show any marked material de- 


Kansas City (Mo.) manufacturers report little 
hew figuring for specials and not much of a trade 
on regular stock. The country yards are taking 
Some cheap stuff, but not a great deal. Sales man- 
agers say there is every indication that they will 
have a heavy business next spring. 

Trade in doors and millwork is dragging at 
Buffalo, N. Y., showing little or no improvement 
over a month ago. There is little disposition to 
start the erection of dwellings or large struc- 

in advance of the cold weather, and mill 
Owners regard the outlook as poor. : 
Conditions in the Baltimore (Md.) sash and 
r trade are about as they have been of late, 
the requirements moderate and with the 
tendency as te prices still downward, though noth- 
like a precipitate drop is to be reported. No 





trouble is now experienced in getting stocks from 
the factories, so that orders from the builders can 
be promptly filled. The situation, however, tends 
to hold the volume of business down to modest 
proportions, and more or less competition is to be 
noted. The readjustment in progress is taking a 
wholly orderly course, and all confusion is being 
avoided, with stocks acquired at high figures prob- 
ably all disposed of by this time, so that no seri- 
ous losses are to be recorded. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work 
plants are well supplied with orders to take care 
of the building activities in this section. Door 
factories in the Bay counties region are fairly 
busy. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine sawmills find eastern busti- 
ness rather quiet and are operating at less than 
capacity. There is a moderate demand for sash 
and door cut stock. Pine box lumber is command- 
ing good prices and the box factories are running 
full blast. The car supply is short at some of 
the mills for lumber, but box shook are moving 
promptly as the railroads are required to furnish 
equipment for them. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


PINE Biurr, ARK., Oct. 4.—The Harris Co., of 
Toronto, Ont., has purchased 23,000 acres of tim- 
ber land for cutting. The property lies between 
Humphrey and Cornerstone and is timbered with 
virgin cypress, oak and gum. The timber will be 
cut and shipped as rough lumber to the Harris 
mills in Canada. A $500,000 sawmill to employ 
500 men will be constructed in Humphrey, it is 
said. Waterworks and sewer system are to be in- 
stalled at the site and an 18-mile railway will be 
built. A. H. Yost, an engineer of Memphis, is in 
charge of plans for building, 





KLAMATH FALLS, Orz., Oct 2.—Kelly & Bell- 
man, timber brokers, are reported to have secured 
for Chicago clients an option on 1,100,000,000 feet 
of redwood in Humboldt County, Calif. 





Drouip, N. C., Oct. 4.—John Curry, of this place, 
has bought a large tract of timber in Sevier and 
Cocke counties, Tennessee, which he will develop at 
once. The consideration is said to have been 
$500,000. 









Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 
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e want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 
Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 104” No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 1274’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 104” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 104 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874 No»2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 


WAUSAU, 


wis’ Lumber Co. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 








We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. | 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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HARDWOODS 


. 
j Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
' and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 
Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 





ing. Oak. Ash. Cypress and Gum Lumber 











Rey Northern 
Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


tcar 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lcar 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 





\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. 








io 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
a car 


can 
er Sou H 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
fumber can be kiin dried and worked too if desired. 











NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 








CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—Several large timber orders were placed 
by the railroad companies during the last week. 
These, with the local demand for yard stock and 
uppers, enabled the mills to continue in operation, 
the cut being at normal, with shipments at about 


80 percent. The railroads have promised addi- 
tional business and plenty of cars to move it with. 
While the car supply is about the same as last 
week, the shipments east have fallen off, which has 
released equipment and thus given the mills about 
all the cars they can handle. Shingles continue to 
slide down, but a number of mills refuse to sell at 
the prices offered by the trade. As soon as the 
transit stock is disposed of, however, shingles 
should advance again. Lath continue a drug on 
the market, there being practically no demand. 
Both cedar and fir logs are still high. Several 
large inquiries for fir piling have been received 
and extensive building of docks and wharves in the 
East is predicted. 

The Lock-Joint Flooring & Manufacturing Co., 
with a capital stock of $100,000,000, has been 
formed by J. W. Gray, of Tacoma, and F. B. Hub- 
bard, of Centralia. A site has been secured on 
Ford’s Prairie, near Centralia, and a large plant 
will be built in the near future. Mr. Hubbard is 
one of the pioneers in the lumber business of 
southwestern Washington and it is the company’s 
intention to place on the market a new type of 
lock-joint flooring besides doing a general milling 
business. 

John Fossett, secretary of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport, La., called on the trade last 
week. Mr. Fossett is making an extensive trip 
thru the Northwest, returning home via Portland 
and Denver, Colo. Owing to the shortage of 
cypress shingles the South is using cedar shingles 
and the Victoria Lumber Co. is doing a large vol- 
ume of shingle business. Mr. Fossett is here in 
the interest of his company and he is planning on 
returning to the Coast next spring. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 2.—Price conditions in this market are in- 
clined to be a bit shaky up to the present; that 
is, slight changes have been made but they have 
not been very serious. The retail yards are still 
having a good volume of business and are being 
pressed for material. Deliveries, retail, are about 
ten days behind. The siding and flooring shortage 
which was so prevalent a week ago has not been 
relieved to any great extent, altho some cars of 
flooring have arrived. Cargo prices into this port 
remain steady at about’ $34 to $35 base, but 
not much business has been booked at these prices. 

Building permits were issued during Septem- 
ber for 1524 dwellings at a cost of $7,231,440, 
making September the banner month so far this 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—Bellingham lumbermen interviewed here 
are not certain that there will be a fall in lumber 
prices as reported from Chicago and Seattle, fol- 
lowing assurances of reductions from L. R. Put- 
man, managing director of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, according to telegraphic re- 
ports. One well known producer said he was not 
prepared to make any predictions and another ex- 
pressed doubt. Fred J. Wood, president of the 
B. K. Wood Lumber Co., declared that there was 
very little profit in lumber now, tho he considered 
that there is money in logs. Up to a certain 
point, he stated, millmen will operate because they 
are under a certain amount of expense for overhead 
whether idle or running, but beyond that point 
they will not operate. He is inclined to believe 
there will be little activity in the market until 
after the national elections, adding that such has 


“always been the case. The belief expressed in Chi- 


cago and Seattle that a fall in other building mate- 
rials would be bound to follow reductions in lum- 
ber is not borne out by inquiry among local mer- 
chants. One prominent hardware and building 
material dealer says that there is nothing to indi- 
cate declines now in lime, cement, steel or hard- 
ware, for there has been no decline in the elements 
necessary to their production and there has been, 
on the other hand, an increase in freights. His 
company is advising its customers to buy con- 
servatively for the present. He predicts that there 
will be a gradual fall in building material prices 
but not before next spring. 

The improvement in the car situation has caused 
another large lumber concern in this city to plan 
resumption early in October, but it will not make 
an announcement before next week. It is one of 
the biggest plants on the Coast and has been 


closed for several months. Among loggers there 
has been no reduction of output and it is doubtfy) 
if there will be before December. One company, 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., is op. 
erating three sides and it may start another one 
within a month. 

Two schooners and one steamship are loading 
lumber for Hawaii at the Bloedel Donovan docks, 
The last arrival was the steamship Dellwood, 
which is taking 600,000 feet for Honolulu. The 
steamship Klamath is due at this plant this week 
to load for southern California. The B. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. will have October loadings. 

The Massar Lumber Co. is establishing modern 
retail yards in Mt. Vernon, Skagit County 
metropolis. 

Thomas R. Harles, president of the Barles Lum. 
ber & Shingle Co., reports many inquiries for lum- 
ber and shingles and he believes the eastward 
movement will increase in the near future. 

The shingle mill rebuilt at Kulshan by Leroy J. 
Dedman and associates will begin operating early 
in October, states Mr. Dedman, who is now run- 
ning a shingle plant at Gulch Creek. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 2.—There have been heavy purchases of 
logs in this district the last several weeks, accord. 
ing to John Dougall, manager of the Columbia 
River Loggers’ Information Bureau, and there is 
but a small surplus in loggers’ hands. Operations 
in the timber have been retarded until this week 
because of heavy rains and storms, and now all of 
the camps in the district, but three, are putting 
in logs and the three inactive ones are moving 
their equipment to new timber. The Whitten & 
Bryant and Francis Weister camps at Cochran 
have resumed operation after a shutdown of sey- 
eral weeks because of the death of Coleman H. 
Wheeler, for whom they operated under contract. 
The Wheeler camp will not resume operation till 
settlement has been made of the estate. In the 
meantime, logs ready for shipment are being hauled 
out by permission of the probate court. The reason 
for shutting down of the Wheeler camp is found 
in the fact that Mr. Wheeler operated in his own 
name and therefore the estate is subject to the 
provisions of the law dealing with the filing of 
claims and the appraisment of the property. The 
Wheeler project is one of the largest in the 
Nehalem country. 

Miles Overholt, publisher of “It,” a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the movie industry, is 
in Portland from Los Angeles for a couple of 
months on business and pleasure. Mr. Overholt 
is also interested in a new lumber manufacturing 
and selling company to be known as the Sierra 
Nevada Lumber Co., of Nevada City and Los 
Angeles. A mill is now being built near Nevada 
City, he says. The principal office will be in Los 
Angeles, in charge of W. B. Roupe, president. Mr. 
Overholt is vice president and J. 8S. Roupe secre 
tary. The company has 640 acres of land at the 
mill and holds leases on other large bodies of 
timber. 

Chester J. Hogue, formerly with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, both as Portland and 
New York representative, but at present with the 
Pacific Coast Forest Products Bureau with head- 
quarters in Chicago, was the speaker before the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association luncheon here 
on Wednesday at the Chamber of Commerce. He 
spoke on trade extension work and told of work 
contemplated thruout the Bast in the reconstruc 
tion line and said there are many opportunities in 
the East for Pacific Northwest wood. He recom- 
mended utilization of water transporation and dis 
tribution from Atlantic coast and interior points 
that can be reached by the river and lake routes. 
He also predicted that the time would come when 
Pacific Northwest lumber manufacturers would 
have to manufacture their lumber so as to meet the 
specifications of the eastern consumers more closely 
than at present. One of these items is that of 
dressing the lumber after instead of before it 1s 
dried. He also called attention to the fact that 
there is great need of making the merits of 
Douglas fir known to architects and contractors 
for many of them have no knowledge of the merits 
of this particular species of lumber. 

C. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was in Portland this 
week on a tour of the Pacific Northwest to asce 
wherein the lumber industry can be served by the 
laboratory and to learn the problems of the in 
dustry in this part of the country. His investigs 
tions are a part of the general movement to —_ 
all wood in the most efficient manner possible. 
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left for Seattle and will also attend the loggers’ 
congress at Vancouver, B. C. 

In an address he gave at the Portland Ad Club 
luncheon Wednesday of this week, Marshall 
Shackleford, field secretary of the national rivers 
and harbors congress, expressed the opinion that 
the salvation of the transportation situation in 
America is the development and use of the nation’s 
inland waterways. He said the railroads can not 
meet the traffic demands and held that it is the 
immediate concern of every citizen to demand 
adequate appropriation and Federal aid fer inland 
waterways and their general use. Mr. Shackleford 
is the leading speaker scheduled for the northwest 
rivers and harbors’ convention to be held here 
next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

To establish an exchange bureau to help dispose 
of surplus materials, to exchange ideas and other- 
wise to promote the game of purchasing are the 
purposes of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Oregon, recently organized here and now holding 
regular sessions. The organization is affiliated 
with the national organization. It has about fifty 
members purchasing for construction and industrial 
concerns. Following are the officers: W. C. 
Ruegnitz, of the Wind River Lumber Co. and the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., president; H. Luckett, 
of the Standifer Construction Corporation, vice 
president; D. J. Goldsmith, of the Pacific Coast 
Supply Co., secretary; W. J. Morris, of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., treasurer. 
Mr. Ruegnitz and S. F. Woodbury, of the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, are the national 
directors. The members hold round _ table 
conferences at luncheon on Wednesday and in ad- 
dition thereto meet on the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 

W. C. Boyce, liaison officer at the Eugene, Ore., 
base of the airplane patrol during last summer, 
arrived in Portland this week to close up de- 
tails for his final report to the Forest Service at 
Washington. He says that the results of the 
patrol this season made a favorable impression 
upon the heads of the Forest Service and plans are 
under way for the extension of the patrol in the 
Northwest next year. In preparation for this a 
series of air experiments and maneuvers will be 
carried on during the winter in the California 
fields. From Portland Mr. Boyce will go direct to 
Washington, having been appointed forest examiner 
to investigate the resources of the country in re 
gard to timber suitable for paper pulp. 

Sixteen experts in industrial relations and 
Americanization went thru an intensive course of 
education here Friday at the headquarters of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. These 
men and women go to make up the personnel of 
the field force of the organization which, owned 
and controlled by the employers and employees, 
handles the contact of employee and employer in 
some 600 camps and mills thruout the Northwest. 
The classes were instructed by President Norman 
F. Coleman and Secretary-manager Abbey. The 
experts came from various parts of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The Nehalem Timber & Logging Co. has com- 
pleted building its tunnel twelve miles beyond 
Scappoose and construction is now progressing be- 
yond this particular point into the heavy stand of 
timber that is to be tapped. 

C. H. Kappers is assisting General Manager J. A. 
Ryan in the sales department of the Beaver Lum- 
ber Co., with offices here, and mill at Prescott on 
the lower Columbia River. Mr. Kappers was un- 
til recently handling the logging department of 
the company. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—Operations on 100,000 acres of timber, 
part of the Great Northern Railway grant now 
owned by Stone, Wight & Dunlap, of St. Paul, 
Minn., are about to begin, according to word from 
Kaslo, B.C. The first camp is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion at the base of True Blue Mountain, four 
miles from Kaslo. It will be lighted by electricity, 
will have hot and cold water shower baths etc. and 
will accommodate 150 men. The timber extends 
up Kaslo Creek on the south fork of which there is 
a large quantity of cedar, fir and tamarack. It 
is estimated that it will take ten years to exhaust 
the merchantable timber. The products will be 
saw logs, shingle bolts, telegraph poles, fence 
Posts and cordwood. The timber extends from 
the city limits of Kaslo. Pole yards have been 
laid out near the Canadian Pacific depot at Kaslo. 
Howland & Waltz, of Minneapolis, are the op- 
erators. 

W. P. Kenney, vice president of the Great North- 
ern Railway Co., who was in Spokane the first of 
the week, declared that his road was doing a good 
freight business and that the car situation is bet- 
ter than it has been for months. “The lumber 
traffic is light, but this is always true on a falling 
market,’”* stated Mr. Kenney. “Just as soon as the 
market steadies the orders will begin to come in 
again. This is sure to come about soon, fot with 
the shortage of homes and the good crops in the 


East there is bound to be more or less of building 
and an advancing lumber market.” 

Lumbermen and mill operators of the district 
about Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, have been taking a 
keen interest in a method of cutting logs, demon- 
strated by Tyree Rhodes, an old Tennessee lumber- 
man. According to reports of Mr. Rhodes’ method, 
a log will produce 10 percent more of lumber 
if cut as he directs. Mr. Rhodes, who is a veteran 
of the Confederate army, has been assisted in dem- 
onstrating his method by A. L. Haley, special 
agent of the United States conservation organiza- 
tion, with headquarters at Portland. 

Approximately 350 ‘McGoldrick’? garages have 
been erected by the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, or by private persons furnished with the 
material by the company this year, according to 
company officials. This same number was erected 
by the company or the material sold and the garage 
built by the buyer during the whole of 1919. This 
indicates that the company business in this line 
will be much larger before the year is over. The 
garages range in price from $115 to $170. They 
range in size from 10x15 to 20x40. All of the 
material is cut and shaped in Spokane by the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

Washington State timber cruisers are now at 
work in the northeastern part of Washington 
for the purpose of gathering data necessary for 
the sale of State lands. The sale will be held 
the first Tuesday in January. 

E. C. Roberts, sash and door manufacturer of 
Davenport, Iowa, who has been in the Inland 
Empire investigating lumber conditions, was 
stricken with a severe case of sinus trouble about 
two weeks ago and has just left the Sacred Heart 
Hospital. He is now recuperating. 

C. R. Wisdom, manager of the Walker lumber 
interests in California, was in Spokane this week 
on his way home after a trip thru the East. 

W. H. Lewis, Denver representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has been here this week. 

Charles R. Krimm, of the Krimm Lumber Co., 
of Williamsport, Pa., has been in Spokane this 
week looking over the lumber situation and buying 
stock for future delivery. 

Reuben Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, has been here placing orders recently. 
He has just returned from a three months’ trip to 
England. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 2.—The month opens with a fair demand 
for lumber in the California market. The San 
Francisco building situation shows continued ac- 
tivity and all the retailers have some business. 
They are buying cautiously owing to the down- 
ward tendency in nearly all commodities, but the 
scarcity of cars and vessels is preventing any sur- 
plus of lumber from being shipped into the Cali- 
fornia market. Fair prices are being paid for 
such lumber as is ordered. Good railroad in- 
quiries we being made thru San Francisco offices. 
Some large sales of fir are reported from the 
north for railroad requirements. 

San Francisco wholesalers report heavy in- 
quiries from Los Angeles and southern California 
where there is a big building demand. A great 
deal of small stuff is wanted for the construction 
of bungalows etc., and good orders are being 
placed. 

The Douglas fir market is no weaker, altho the 
northern mills are not getting a good volume of 
eastern business. The San Francisco price is 
around $32 base on domestic cargo rough common. 
Some sales have been made as low as $30.50 base, 
and up to $33 base. Random is about $33.50 flat. 

Redwood manufacturers are well supplied with 
orders for the upper grades, despite the dullness 
in the eastern market, and have cutting orders 
for sixty to ninety days ahead. The southern 
California demand is very strong and there is not 
enough dry clear to go around. 

White and sugar pine clears are steadily strong- 
er. There is no change in shop, and there is 
considerably less than a normal stock on hand. 
Altho there was a general decline in the eastern 
demand for lumber during September, the white 
and sugar pine mills in California and southern 
California have no surplus of unsold clears. They 
are sold right up on No. 1 shop and better and 
there is no prospect of any accumulation of the 
upper grades of sugar and white pine. 

The Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co. interests, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have purchased a block of stand- 
ing timber, amounting to several hundred million 
feet, in southeastern Oregon near the California 
boundary line. They will build a sawmill at a 
point twelve miles northwest of Lakeview, Ore. 
Construction work is to start in the near future 
and the plant wiH be ready for operation next 


_ year. F. O. McGavic, with offices in this city, 


has charge of the Pacific coast operations, which 
will be carried on thru a new company that is 
being incorporated. It is expected that the 


Nevada-California-Oregon Railroad will be ex- 
tended from Lakeview to tap the lumber from this 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
cueing, tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘“‘standard equipment” in the service 
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America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
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First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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mill, which will have a single-band equipment at 
the start, and other mills to be established“in that 
district. A second band saw will be installed 
when increased railroad facilities warrant it. 

M. L. Buphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., this city, reports a little improvement in the 
car supply with some pretty good shipments of 
lumber from Oregon during the week. The Cali- 
fornia yards are buying for their present require- 
ments, but the fir market is rather weak. 

H. Queal, president of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., has been making a Pacific coast tour 
with a party of directors. Mr. Queal came out 
from Minneapolis to Bend, Ore., in his private car, 
accompanied by Hovey Clarke, E. L. Carpenter and 
Frank P. Hixon of the Shevlin interests of Minne- 
apolis, and D. A. Conn, the traffic manager. They 
were joined at that point by T. A. McCann, man- 
ager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., and E. H. Dea, of 
Minneapolis, who is general mill superintendent of 
the Shevlin interests. After inspecting the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co.’s big mill at Bend, they went to 
Portland and thence to McCloud, Calif., to inspect 
the McCloud River Lumber Co.’s mills, which are 
cutting 600,000 feet of California pine lumber 
daily. Then they came to San Francisco on Sept. 
27, and after spending a day here, the party left 
for the East, with the exception of Messrs. Dea 
and McCann who have since returned to Bend. 

The Cadwallader-Gibson Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, for the purpose of conducting an importing 
and exporting business and to market the products 
of the Cadwallader-Gibson Lumber Co. operator 
of mills in the Philippine Islands. A San Fran- 
cisco office, under the management of R. E. Ford, 
was opened in the Robert Dollar Building, in 
June. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager of the 
Modoc Lumber Co., is here buying equipment and 
rails for the 28-mile logging road, which is to be 
built during the coming year to tap additional 
timber. The sawmill near Chiloquin is now run- 
ning one shift and cutting about 100,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine a day. A new mill is to be 
built. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city, 
has removed from the seventh floor to rooms 805- 
6-7 in the Hobart Building. One of the rooms 
will be fitted up for the use of lumber trade visi- 
tors. Facilities are provided for telephoning, cor- 
respondence etc. The lumber trade papers are 
kept on file. The company will give visitors access 
to stock sheets and other lumber information 
available. Invitations have been sent out to trade 
friends to make this office their San Francisco 
headquarters. Hunter Savidge has returned from 
a trip to Klamath Falls, where all of the sawmills 
and pine box factories are running at capacity. 
Lumber sales have slackened on the lower grades, 
but white and sugar pine clears are in good de- 
mand. There are big inquiries for eight-quarter 
No. 1 shop and better. 

The National Redwood Co., with offices in this 
city, is operating two small redwood mills at 
Gualala and has got out all the lumber for 
the double band mill, now in course of construc- 
tion. The building will be under roof shortly and 
construction work will be completed this winter. 
Most of the machinery is on the ground. The 
plant will be electrically operated. F. J. Novack, 
vice president, and George A. Matlock, a director 
in the company, have left here for Lincoln, Neb., 
after having inspected the plant and timber hold- 
ings. A. W. Kleeb, formerly mill superintendent 
for the Donovan Lumber Co,, Aberdeen, Wash., 
will be in charge of operations. 

C. A. Webster, of Tarter & Webster, of Stock- 
ton, paid a visit to the firm’s San Francisco office 
during the week and left for Portland. H. V. 
Tarter is at Dorris, where the Associated Lumber 
& Box Co.’s new plant is in operation, with a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. The Tarter 
& Webster interests operate several box factories 
of their own and buy the output of others. Some 
good orders for orange shook have been taken. 

Lester W. David, who sold the controlling in- 
terest in the Monarch Lumber Co., at North Port- 
land to the Robert Dollar interests here, is in the 
city. He will remain as manager for a time. The 
Dollar Lumber Co. will be incorporated to handle 
this operation, 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., this city, is paying a visit to the 
company’s plant at Westwood, where a heavy cut 
of white and sugar pine is being made. Charles 
R. Wisdom, in charge of sales at the San Fran- 
cisco office, has just returned via Portland and 
the Northwest after a trip to St. Louis and the 
middle West to look over the lumber market situa- 
tion. 

Robert Sizer, of Sizer & Co., prominent lumber 
dealers of New York City, is here. He has been 
making an extensive tour of the Pacific coast. 

Charles E. Corkran, who recently joined the 
force of the B. F. Mackall Co., this city, is mak- 
ing a two-months’ tour of Europe, accompanied by 
his wife. It is understood that on his return a 
pine lumber department will be opened, with an 


up-town office, which will be under his direction. 

Jerry Sullivan, who is in the hardwood lumber 
business in San Diego, is here on a business trip. 
He has timber interests in British Columbia. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., has returned from Chicago 
after an absence of two months. Altho the gen- 
eral demand for redwood lumber in the East is stil} 
below normal, there is a good consumption of 
specialties. A heavy spring demand is expected, 

L. C. Stewart, treasurer of W. L. Comyn & Co. 
(Inc.), this city, has been making a business trip 
to the Northwest. The Dominion Mill Co.'s plant 
at Port Blakeley, Wash., has been cutting a great 
deal of fir for export this year. W. L. Comyn 
is on his way home from New York. William J, 
Lawrence is now manager of the company’s 
domestic lumber department. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 2.—On account of an acute shortage of cars 
the planing mill of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills 
has had to close down temporarily. The officials 
of the company hope to keep the sawmill in opera- 
tion thruout the season and are making an effort 
to take care of the cut in the yards while the 
planer is not in operation. 

Supervisor L. F. Vinal, of the local forestry 
office, states that two substantial timber sales have 
recently been completed. The J. Neils Lumber Co,, 
of Libby, bought two and one-half million feet on 
the northeast side of Little Hoodoo Mountain. 
The Baird-Harper Lumber Co. bought eighteen mil- 
lion feet on the Canyon Creek watershed, and is 
now extending its logging railroad into that sec- 
tion. 

The annual new growth in the Kootenai national 
forest is about 60,000,000. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment is not to sell a greater amount of stump- 
age each year than the amount of new growth. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen declares the present rail rates discrimi- 
nate against Coast mills and has petitioned for 
an immediate readjustment, thru the medium of 
the hearing before the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau in Chicago, Oct. 6 and 7. George B, 
Sypher,,4-L manager for the Puget Sound district, 
has prepared data showing that the southern scale 
is little more than 50 percent of the local scale, 
one of the factors being the 10-hour day there as 
contrasted with the 8-hour day in fir territory. 

The steamer Qity of Vancouver, launched at 
Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 10, and now in process of 
construction, has been chartered by the Ocean 
Lumber Co. to load ties on the Columbia River for 
the United Kingdom. The rate is $42.50, being a 
reduction of $2.50 below the previous rate. The 
steamer Clauseus, en route from Balboa to the 
Columbia River, will load about 4,200,000 feet of 
ties for the United Kingdom. 

W. C. Strong, manager of the box department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
left for New York City, where he will attend the 
convention of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers. Mr. Strong will make a survey 
of the eastern and mid-West box market before 
returning to Seattle. 

Cyril Montague Burnie, representative of Brown 
& Co., Kobe, Japan, is in Seattle this week, mak- 
ing inquiries for panel stock. 

A. L. Clark, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Friday morning for the East, 
after having spent the summer at Vancouver, 

c 


R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been in the 
Seattle General Hospital for the last week, for 
special treatment on account of injuries received 
in an automobile accident near Portland, Ore., 
last July. He is showing steady improvement and 
doubtless will be able to walk in two or three 
weeks, with the aid of a brace developed during 
the world war enabling the victim of an injured 
leg to navigate without the use of crutch or cane. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 6.—W. S. Jamieson, who has been in 
wholesale lumber trade here for twenty-six years, 
has left for Portland, Ore., where he expects to 
reside and continue in business. He was first as- 
sociated with Capt. T. H. Stevens who represented 
southern mills here, and after Capt. Stevens’ re 
tirement Mr. Jamieson carried on the agency, also 
handling lumber from the West. 

A. V. Gray, of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Seattle, was here a few days ago on his way east, 
and visited with John Lenox, of the Lenox Lumber 
Co., who represents the Gray concern here. 

Harry J. Miller, well known Seattle lumberman, 
was here last week on his way to eastern centers. 

Donald H. Doud, representing the Defiance Lum- 
ber Co. of Tacoma, here, is back from a short 
visit to the mills. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 6—The southern pine market has shown 
decided weakness during the last week, causing 
many of the larger firms in position to finance 
themselves practically to withdraw from the 
market. Shiplap, which sold for $40 two weeks 
ago, has been quoted at $31 and $32, while one 
order was filled at $27. Some of the millmen 
claim that this latter figure is below the cost of 
production and would not interest any but a 
concern that had to do some sacrificing to meet 
pressing financial obligations. Some of the con- 
cerns which have been averaging ten to twenty 
cars a day are now shipping only one or two. 

It was expected that a plentiful supply of cars 
would bring about a softening in the market, but 
present weakened conditions came as a surprise. 
One of the controlling factors in this section is the 
fact that the supply of cars has enabled the mills 
and wholesalers to get all their back orders rolling 
and this has left them with very little more than 
daily bookings to ship. 

Millmen are not complaining about the number 
of inquiries they are receiving, but they are be- 
ing passed up on account of the offerings being 
unprofitable. Not a few of them say they will 
close down their plants rather than trade on a 
market with $27 shiplap as a basis. There is no 
disposition on the part of buyers or sellers to book 
orders for future deliveries. Freight charges do 
not figure in transactions, 

W. A. Priddie, vice president Beaumont Lumber 
Co., left Monday for Chicago and other northern 
points on a selling expedition. 


ORANGE. TEX. 


Oct. 4—A. M. H. Stark, president Stark-Bowen 
Lumber Co., states that the company’s new mill 
at Toomey is nearing completion and will be in 
operation by about Oct. 15. The installing of the 
machinery is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 
The store building has been completed and much 
of the stock is already in. It is generally under- 
stood that Oscar Bowen, of the firm, will continue 
with the Miller-Link Lumber Co. under Receiver 
J. O. Sims and exercise a general supervision over 
the plants of the company here and at Texla and 
Lemonville. 

The first contract for hardwood timber to supply 
the Orange Spoke & Handle Co.’s plant here was 
signed Saturday when J. M. Messick, general super- 
intendent, purchased the standing timber on 500 
acres of land along the Sabine River north of 
Orange. Other contracts, assuring the company a 
plentiful supply of timber, were entered into with 
loggers some time ago. The lease whereby the com- 
pany secures the use of three acres of land as a site 
for its factory will be formally signed tomorrow. 

T. S. Pittman will take charge of the shipping 
and sales department of the new mill recently 
established in North Orange by Weaver & Son, 
who also operate a ship yard here. Charles Hicks 
will continue with it as sawyer and mill fore- 


7 NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 2.—The North Carolina pine millmen have 
passed thru another very dull week so far as de 
mand is concerned, but have had plenty of other 
problems to contend with—such as cancelations of 
old orders taken at higher prices than obtain to- 
day, the advisability of closing down entirely until 
conditions grow better, the probable effect on labor 
of reducing the present wage scale 50 cents to $1 
a day etc. The truth of the matter is that there 
is really no demand for lumber of any kind, with 
traveling men and others on the road trying their 
best to force stock on unwilling buyers, resulting 
in the long run in making prices decline still lower 
and influencing buyers who really have a carload to 
Place either to hold off or play one manufacturer 
against another and then use this low price as an 
example on any future business that might develop. 
Ridiculous prices are being offered on small. lots of 
stock just to see whether or not the mills will 
accept the price, and, sad to say, many appear only 
too glad to do so. Lumber prices are being affected 
greatly by sharp declines in cotton, tobacco, sugar 
ete, but the standard mills are trying to keep the 
market from slumping sharply, altho handicapped 
in their efforts by the small mills and competing 
woods quoting lower and lower prices in hopes that 
a sale of a ear or two may be made. The embargo 
against Philadelphia, with a few exceptions, was 
raised during the last week and this will be a big 
help to millmen. Philadelphia is crowded now with 
lumber salesmen, with no buying being done. 

There is little demand for'4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better and No. 3 edge, or in fact for any good lum- 
ber, either from New England or elsewhere, and 
yards and other buyers show great uncertainty be- 
cause of great variation in quotations. Some mills 
have lowered their figures on good edge boards, but 
are holding stiff on stock widths, due to the small 
Percentage of these obtained. It may be necessary 
to make further reductions, but these will come 


only after a hard fight, for it is apparent that price 
reductions aow will not mean the sale of a single 
foot of lumber more. Edge box has been very 
quiet during the week, with kiln drying mills hold- 
ing firm as to price notwithstanding the competi- 
tion of air dried stock in large volume. Box makers 
here and elsewhere are well stocked up,, with new 
business smaller and shipments restricted. There 
is very little demand for stock box, but a large 
sale (2,500,000 feet) of 4-, 5-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
box, resawed and D2S to %-inch, for future de- 
livery was made at prices in close range with quo- 
tations now in effect for prompt shipment. Many 
millmen predict box and low grades will go no 
lower, aS many say selling values are now less 
than actual production costs and mills are faced 
with the alternative of selling stock at a loss or 
closing down until market conditions are better. 
Box bark strips are moving slowly and a deter- 
mined effort is being made to beat down prices un- 
der the impression that mills have large stocks on 
hand, which is not a fact. 

Sales of dressed lumber are still small in the 
aggregate, but the total compares favorably with 
that of the previous week. Prices are a little off, 
but show more strength than do- quotations on 
rough lumber. Mixed cars still are in the ma- 
jority. Building prospects at present are far from 
bright, but improvement is expected three or four 
months from now, when credit conditions are bet- 
ter. The roofer market is demoralized, with small 
mills quoting very low prices to secure business 


offered. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 4.—Buyers generally seem to be watching 
and waiting, continuing the same policy as for the 
last six months. The result is that the market 
is on the decline. Prices have softened quite a bit 
in the last week. Concessions are evidently being 
made by those securing the business. Quite a few 
mills have made lower prices thruout lists they 
have recently issued. More orders were received 


this week than during the previous week, but © 


orders are still far below production for the same 
period. Cars have been more plentiful last week 
than any time this entire year. The weather has 
been exceptionally good for logging and no mills 
have suffered any lost time on account of a short 
supply of logs. The labor situation seems to be 
improving and there are sufficient men for opera- 
tions except in a few localities, where cotton pick- 
ing offers an inducement to lay off for a short 
period. As during the last few weeks, the bulk 
of the orders is coming from eountry districts; 
cities and industrials not coming in for their share 
of the business. The recent reports from several 
large consuming centers that building will prob- 
ably be booming in a reasonable length of time 
have made the millmen optimistic. A few of the 
small mills in the country that did not at first feel 
the pinch of the restricted trade have begun to 
shut down. 

The hardwood situation is unchanged, except 
that there is a gradually declining market. Con- 
cessions are the business getters. Industrials are 
not coming in for their share of their demand and 
those that are buying are buying for their immedi- 
ate needs only. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 4.—Owing to the heavy drop in prices of 
lumber at the mills, being estimated below cost of 
manufacturing at some places, eleven small saw- 
mills near Gladewater, Tex., have been closed 
down. It was stated that unless the cost of labor 
comes down, the mills will have to remain closed. 
There has been a steady decline in the wholesale 
price of lumber, particularly in southern pine. At 
times there have been slight recoveries due to 
occasional spurts in demand but in a general way 
the downward trend has been steady. The rate 
to Chicago has advanced in the last two years 
from 26% to 43% cents, or 73 percent. This all 
comes out of the millmen during a period of light 
demand, for owing to the tight money situation all 
over the United States which has very largely 
affected the consumption of lumber in the build- 
ing of small homes, the demand has dropped to 
such an extent that it has not been sufficient to 
take care of even the limited output, and as a 
result what is generally termed a buyers’ market 
has been continuous during the last few months, 
and there has been a steady decline which con- 
servative authorities estimate as approximating 
60 percent of the wholesale price of lumber a few 
months ago. Contractors report that they have 
been buying from retail yards at a reduction of 
about 20 percent on common lumber, of which 
there is a plentiful supply, this being secured from 
the nearby small mills, but only slight reductions 
have as yet been reported in higher grades. 

It is estimated that there has been fully a 
great recession in the price of hardwoods as in 
other lines notwithstanding the fact that for 
months the output was very largely curtailed by 
floods in the Mississippi Valley. The demand for 








SOUTHERN FJARDWoops 
A FEW ITEMS FOR QUICK SALE:— 


2 cars 1” C&B Sap Gum 10 cars 1” L. R. Sycamore 
10 ears (” L. R. Soft Maple {car 2” L. R. more 
3 cars 242” L. R. S. Maple 8 cars 3” L. R. more 


tear 3” L. R. Soft Maple 2 cars i” L. R. Cottonw’d 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., Mousa cer [ 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Shiv Brokers and Steamship Agents 
D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 











Daily Capacity 
125,000 Feet 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Columbus, 





Mississippi. 























Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oak | iP ..2cs ‘gantiss 
oar a licited. 

Poplar . 
Hickory Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash _ Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Orders Wanted on 


lear 8/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
lear 6/4 Selects and Better Poplar 
2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

3 cars 6/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
lear 4/4 FAS Poplar, SND 

3 cars 4/4 No 1 Common Poplar 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO.™Niss 











Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exc POPLAR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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‘ 


N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in . 


Southem Hardwoods 


Cypress snariear Pine 


Tacy can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it's right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co.: 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


32 SPC Steet, Chicago 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE "27'5;,0" 





R. R. Johnston, Manager. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA... 





Long and Shortleaf 


Southern Pine 





We Specialize for the 


Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long and Di mension 


Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 


Wholesalers MONTGOMERY, ALA. J 








nwt ian ti ir Sanne re at es ~: : 





é ~ 
Mr. Retailer: 


If it’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 





FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 





ee L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








these hardwoods has fallen off to fully as great 
an extent as in other lines and a strictly buyers’ 
market exists at present, and every day brings 
reports of this and that large mill which has 
closed down its operations. 

The curtailment in production at the present 
time is enormous, both in softwoods and hard- 
woods, for the reason that at this time the cost of 
production is very high, owing to very slight 
reactions in the price of labor and materials used 
in manufacturing, feed for animals and commis- 
sary supplies. There will be a slight reduction in 
the cost of manufacturing as price reductions take 
place in mill supplies of various kinds but it is not 
hoped that any great relief will occur in the near 
future in this respect, and consequently the direct 
result of the light demand and several recessions 
in price is going to be a widespread curtailment 
in production. 

The lumber industry has always shown great 
recuperative powers and it is not believed that a 
vital injury will result, and the general belief is 
that the market will doubtless recover in the near 
future, as the demand in sight must be satisfied. 
The usual fall trade has not yet begun. And 
when it does begin lumber people expect a sharp 
advance in prices. This is expected for the rea- 
son that prices are now so low that many mills 
are averse to taking orders at all and prefer 
to let their lumber remain on sticks until a better 
price can be secured. 

During September, 182 building permits were is- 
sued in Shreveport, representing operations cost- 
ing $501,324, which was nearly $200,000 greater 
than in the same month of last year. Of the 
building activities last month approximately $175,- 
000 went for new dwellings. The operations since 
Jan. 1 have totaled $5,116,290, compared with 
$2,235,656 during the same period last year. 

A hearing was held here Friday before Attorney- 
Examiner Early, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a case brought by the Louis Werner 
Stave Co. against the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe 
and Gulf Coast Line roads for alleged unreason- 
able and discriminatory charges on seventy-one 
loads of staves shipped from Galveston, Texas 
City, Bronson, Mildred and Kirbyville, Texas, for 
export during the year 1919. The case was taken 
under advisement, but as there have been additional 
calls for testimony further hearings may be held 
before it is decided. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 5.—Southern pine demand might be termed 
fair and inquiries are picking up slightly. Prices 
are still very much off, however. Unless market 
conditions take a turn for the better very shortly 
it seems certain that many mills will have to cur- 
tail production still further and that some may 
shut down entirely for a time. The car situation 
is still bad. 

There is little or no hardwood demand. Prices 
have declined, but not a great deal. The car 
situation does not seem to affect so seriously the 
hardwood market as it does the southern pine. 
Production will be further curtailed shortly un- 
less improvement in market conditions is noted. 

Dealers generally report that collections are 
very slow. Building operations also remain at a 
low ebb. Atlanta building permits issued dur- 
ing September exceeded the million dollar mark 
in point of valuation on work proposed. Most of 
them were for residences. Reductions in the re- 
tail cost of lumber are expected to force reduc- 
tions in other building materials and result in a 
big construction boom the coming year, in the 
opinion of lumber dealers of Atlanta, who are 
confident that when this boom comes the lumber 
industry will be able to get back to normal. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 5.—A big slump is shown in the value of 
building permits for last month as compared with 
September a year ago. Permits were issued last 
month for 345 new buildings to cost $519,110 and 
for 393 alterations to cost $266,230, a total of 
738 permits for improvements to cost $785,340. 
In September, 1919, 751 permits were issued for 
improvements te cost $2,844,980, a loss of $2,- 
059,640 for the later month. 

According to the report of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change the total shipments of lumber from St. 
Louis for September amounted to 9,942 cars, as 
against 11,016 in September, 1919, a loss of 1,574 
cars. Receipts of lumber for last month were 
11,007 cars, as against 13,704 in September last 
year, a loss of 2,697 cars, 

J. M. Wells, manager of lumber sales for the 
Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark., was 
in St. Louis calling on old friends, Mr. Wells 
formerly having been in the lumber business here. 
“I am not at all discouraged at the outlook in 
the hardwood lumber business,” he said, “despite 
the lack of demand at this time. There is going 
to be plenty of business. but how ‘ar off it is I 


can’t tell. The market is usually duli at this 
time of the year, and especially during a pregj- 
dential year.” 

Cc. J. Harris, president C. J. Harris Lumber Co,, 
operating line yards thruout Missouri, said today 
that there is very little doing in the country now 
outside of repair jobs. These, he said, amount to 
considerable. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 5.—At some points a better supply of box 
cars has been furnished during the last ten days 
but at no place is the supply of opem cars increas. 
ing. Production is still far under normal and 
while a great many of the mills are blocked 
out with lumber at some places stocks are not go 
heavy as they have been at other times in the 
past. Most of the larger mills are running at 
less than their normal capacity and most of the 
little mills that were in operation last year at this 
time’ are either closed down or have gone out of 
business and practically no new ones are being 
put into operation. The demand for ties is heavy 
and while the volume of orders for special cutting 
is not so heavy as it was a few months ago the 
mills are still fairly well filled up with such cnt- 
ting and prices on such cutting is holding up ex- 
ceptionally well. 

C. H. Hill, who recently sold his interest in the 
Home Lumber Co., has purchased an interest in 
the H. W. Hargrave Lumber Co., at Columbia, 
Miss., and the concern will be known as the Har. 
grove-Hill Lumber Co. It will operate a saw and 
planing mill and will do a general wholesale bust- 
ness at Columbia. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 4.—Lumber-embargo “rash” {s threatening 
to break out again. According to advices from 
Jackson, Miss., lumbermen in that section have 
been notified that several lines have embargoed 
shipments into Detroit, which apparently has been 
placed under the “permit” system insofar as ship 
ments from origins south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi are concerned. The conditions are 
applied to shipments into New York, while it is 
said that the Pennsylvania system has embargoed 
lumber shipments to points east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh and to destinations reached thru those 
gateways. Cypress mills on the east coast are 
also handicapped, it is understood, by embargoes, 
presumably of the same general character as those 
reported from Mississippi territory. 

The apparent tendency of the carriers to dis- 
criminate against lumber shipments is resented by 
many lumbermen and the movement recently in- 
itiated to secure a lumber section in the car serv- 
ice division or direct representation in that division 
is assured of active and hearty support from 
this territory. Frank Carnahan, traffic manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is favorably mentioned for appointment to 
represent the industry if the movement proves 
successful. 

A new record for monthly import business here 
was established in August, when according to 
figures given out last week by local customs off- 
cers, the values of imports totalled $38,281,152, 
exceeding the previous high record established in 
the preceding July by about $4,000,000. This gain 
was made despite the reduced prices of coffee and 
sugar, due to recent slumps in both commodities, 
the loss in value being more than offset by the 
gain in volume. Among the principal import items 
mahogany logs figured as usual, receipts thereof 
for the month totalling 1,356,000 feet, valued at 
$185,947. 

According to figures compiled and given out by 
J. C. Cremer, of the New Orleans Retail Lumber 
Information Co., the average price on ninety- 
three widely used items of lumber has declined 
$16.75 within the last few months. The local 
lumber market, on which these items were taken, 
it is explained, shows declines from $10 a thou- 
sand on low grade items to as high as $60 on cer- 
tain of the -high grade items. Mr. Cremer is 
quoted by a local newspaper as expressing the 
opinion that house lumber, if figured apart from 
other items, would show a greater average de 
cline than that figured for the ninety-three items 
on the general list, and is accordingly near the 
bottom figure and due for a rise. 

After a series of conferences between Gulf steam- 
ship representatives and representatives of the 
union longshoremen at the Gulf ports, a tentative 
agreement regarding wages and working condi- 
tions for the ensuing year was reached last week. 
It has been submitted to the union longshoremen 
for ratification and pending their action the terms 
have not been made public. 

From the Mississippi ports—Gulfport and Pas- 
cagoula—comes word of a considerable offshore 
movement of lumber. Gulfport reported eleven 
ships in harbor last week, with four at Ship Island 
awaiting favorable winds to sail—all carrying oF 
awaiting lumber cargo. Pascagoula reports 
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clearance of several lumber cargoes for Havana 
last Saturday, and adds that during the last few 
weeks cargoes aggregating 1,000,000 of southern 
pine have been cleared for Calbarien, Cuba, to 
be used in construction of a large sugar refinery. 
Other lumber shipments from the Pascagoula dis- 
trict have gone to Gibara, Cuba. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 4.—Building permits issued during Septem- 
ber call for an expenditure of $1,743,960, which is 
a decrease of $409,680 as compared with August. 
Much hesitancy about engaging in construction 
work is still evident, the present cost of building 
being so high that financial institutions are loath 
to advance the money. It is also noted that 
houses are not being sold as rapidly as before, 
and that a considerable number of those completed 
in recent months are still on the market. 


The latest newcomer in the hardwood field here, 
Justus & Apple Co., with office at 1404 Munsey 
. Building, is composed of D. W. Justus and W. J. 
Apple. Mr. Justus was for years a member of the 
firm of Natwick & Co., which specialized in rail- 
road ties and other stoeks used by the transporta- 
tion lines. He also had various other interests, 
which are still receiving his attention, and he is 
regarded as a man of ample means. Mr. Apple 
comes from the Canton Lumber Co. with an excel- 
lent reputation as a salesman, who knows the trade 
here well. With Mr. Justus his son also severed 
his connection with Natwick & Co., the son being 
interested in the Justus-Murphy Co., of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Chester A. Korn, of the Korn Co., of Cincinnati, 
and former president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, a visitor here last week, gave 
details about a new operation his company is just 
getting under way at Sumter, S. C. The enter- 
prise has p to the point where the 
fireproof band mill erected at Sumter is about to 
begin cutting lumber in quantities, and the 
outlook for the undertaking is regarded as very 
promising. The corporation acquired a large tract 
of fine timber about twelve or fifteen miles out of 
Sumter, estimated to contain perhaps 60,000,000 
feet, with about 40,000,000 more obtainable in that 
vicinity, so that the company will have approxi- 
mately 100,000,600 feet of timber to draw upon. 
The plant has a capacity of 35,000 feet a day, and 
the logs are being conveyed over a logging road 
from the timber tract perhaps five miles to the line 
of the Southern Railway, and over this road they 
are delivered to the Sumter yard. The logging 
equipment is up-to-date and the yard is equipped 
with the most modern type of cranes. 

Options on 1,250 acres of land in West Virginia 
opposite Cumberland have been taken by the New 
Detroit Car Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., upon 
which, according to William Jordan, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, an automobile factory 
will be erected at a cost of $27,000,000. The fac- 
tory will be a large consumer of hardwoods. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 4.—Last week the retail yards in this terri- 
tory seem to have found enough to keep them- 
selves and their teams busy, with the exception 
of those whe cater largely to dwelling operations. 
It is still day-to-day business, with nothing they 
can count on ahead, but it makes up a nice 
retrospect, if not a prospect. With the whole 
salers and manufacturers, however, gloom seems 
to be the prevailing feeling. The industrials are 
not buying anything except what must be used 
immediately, and the yards are buying only to 
fill in the places that are empty. A few, and 
that more among the out-of-town than the in-town 
yards, must be buying a little for stock, for all 
the wholesalers seem to be getting a little. Many 
feel that now is a good time to buy, believing 
that the late break in the market can not be main- 
tained in the face of depleted mill stocks and that 
Prices are apt to come back, at least a part of 
what they have dropped, and do it quickly and 
suddenly. Inquiries from the railroads indicate 
that they expect activity in the near future, but 
little is apparently being actually ordered. 


No feasible plan to stimulate building has as yet 
been found, and it is not probable that it will 
be now. The report of the bureau of building 
{nspection for September makes a sorry showing, 
with a decrease of half a million from the pre 
ceding month, and a drop of two and a half mil- 
lions when compared with the corresponding month 
of last year. During September there were 928 
Permits issned for 954 operations of an estimated 
value of $2,686,995. 

Transportation conditions have improved, all 
embargoes having been lifted except on four con- 
cerns that are still unable to unload the cars of- 
fered, and which are said to be paying demurrage 
on the surplus still to be received by them. Ship- 
ments are coming thru from southern points in 


quicker time than they have been and the whole- 
salers are in position to give excellent service if 
they could but get the orders. It is in every sense 
a buyers’ market, and this seems to apply to all 
items of all kinds of lumber. 


Hardwood prices are still quoted at almost any 
figure, without stimulating sales, and some manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have altered their tactics 
and have tightened their prices after moving 
enough to give them some ready cash. Others are 
still quoting low. White pine quotations are 
still high and price concessions are not general, 
but trade is slow. Spruce is offered freely at 
slightly reduced prices, with little meving. Hem- 
lock is less active than for years, but is not 
so badly broken in price as most of the other 
coniferous woods. Cypress sells slowly and price 
reductions are not common. Longleaf pine quota- 
tions vary as much as $10 in some items, but tim- 
bers are fairly firm in price, and the demand for 
them is good. The smaller sizes and boards are 
going begging. In North Carolina pine bill timbers 
are about the only item that holds firm in price, 
and even these are not so active as they have been. 
Factory flooring of all kinds is selling very well. 
Lath are in evidence among the offerings but are 
moving slowly at reduced prices. Shingles are in- 
active even at prices that are low and unsteady. 

Among the delegates named by Governor Sproul 
to represent the State at thé Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Convention at Atlantic City are the 
following lumbermen: J. Watson Craft, Ambler; 
William C. Peirce, Bristol; C. Frank Williamson, 
Media, and Henry Palmer, Langhorne, retailers, 
and Hdward F. Henson, Philadelphia, wholesaler. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 7.—The lumber trade here is passing thru 
the dullest period in years and no improvement is 
counted upon until after the presidential election. 
The recently announced cut of approximately 19 
percent in northern pine quotations has not as yet 
had any effect in quickening inquiry. 

Demand and buying of pulpwood are the one 
bright spot in the trade here at present. Martin 
Bros., who operate on a large scale in this terri- 


- tory, asserted that in their opinion more small 


operators will be found getting out pulpwood and 
ties in the northern Minnesota woods next winter 
than in several seasons, as prices being offered by 
buyers are more attractive. Another timber opera- 
tor stated, however, that buyers for the rail- 
roads must be more liberal in their views if they 
hope to cover their needs in ties. 

Thomas P. Bradley, manager of the Duluth Log 
Co., said that while his company is putting in only 
one camp at present, its plans may be revised on 
broader lines after the election campaign is out 
of the way. He is counting upon a better supply 
and a greater efficiency of woodsmen and mill 
operators this coming winter. While quotations in 
foodstuffs and some lines of camp supplies have 
receded recently, operators figure that the saving 
effected so far has not been more than about 15 
cents a day per man. Against that must be set 
the fact that timbermen are now offering $75 a 
month and board for ordinary labor in the woods, 
as compared with $65 at the opening ef last season. 
Whether wages of woodsmen will recede after the 
beginning of the year can not as yet be foreseen. 


H. C: Hornby, representing the Cloquet, Johnson- 
Wentworth, the Northern and the Duluth-North- 
eastern lumber companies, and Irving McNair, 
representing the Northwest Paper Co., have an- 
nounced that their companies will purchase suffi- 
cient Mirnesota State bonds to cover the war 
bonus claims of their employees. That action was 
taken owing to the recent intimation of the bonus 
board that it lacked funds to pay any more bonuses 
to service men as the bonds had not been sold in 
sufficient number to cover all the claims. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 5.—There is little improvement in the de- 
mand; in fact, if anything, the tendency is slight- 
ly downward. Stocks are more freely offered, old 
orders are being gradually filled and while there 
is little in the immediate outlook to indicate a 
resumption of active buying, the situation as a 
whole is becoming more settled and, in a sense, 
liquidated. 

The outlook for construction in this market is 
good and it is expected that the recently enacted 
legislation will contribute toward restoring a near- 
er normal activity. At the same time it is still 
recognized that the labor problem is a dominant 
one and the tendency is to move cautionsly. 
Stocks amorg local yards are in fairly good shape 
and with the election approaching, it is evident 
that retailers will not buy beyond what they ac- 
tually need. This current requirement, while 
limited, shows up fairly well in the aggregate as 
is also the case with the small factory and repair 
trade. 
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THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
GANDY, LA. 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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From 
Mississippi 
River 
Cottonwood 


 Cut-to -size 
CRATING 
Full product of Log 


Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Inc. 
\_ Capacity—Car per day. Lansing, lowa ) 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| FLORIDA | 


Cummer Cypress Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER" 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





























East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 





. 





END US YOUR ORDERS 
AND INQUIRIES FOR 


RED CYPRESS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Aycock - Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address--““AHLCO” JACKSONVILLE, FLA 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 





In tne ity, millwork and grades. 

Heart of 

The Best Rurtan- Swartz 
Cypress District Gpress (9 of Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000 090 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Perry, Fla. 














Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’* just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 4.—There is very little cause for encourage- 
ment among local lumbermen, due to the decreased 
demand from the North and East as well as in this 
section. There is practically no market, as every 
man seems to be quoting his own prices, especially 
on southern pine shed stock. Only the lath market 
can be reported firm and there is also very little 
change in timbers. The car situation is wonder- 
fully improved, considering the state of affairs that 
existed a few months ago. Production is fairly 
good regardless of the labor questions, but manu- 
facturers are not aiming for the maximum just at 
present with no orders coming in. While lum- 
bermen are a little discouraged at the outlook, the 
majority agree that by spring there will be a 
decided change for the better. A slight advance in 
prices is expected when building is resumed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 5.—There appears to have been a general 
reduction in retail lumber prices in the Kansas 
City territory last week and figures given out by 
Kansas City retailers show that they are now sell- 
ing close to the prewar basis, considering in- 
creased freight rates and taxes. Figures on south- 
ern pine show that dimension which sold for $35.50 
in May, 1917, and $67 in March, 1920, is now be- 
ing offered at $54; boards which sold for $37.50 


in May, 1917, and $85 in March, 1920, are now’ 


$72; shingles $5.50 in May, 1917, and $9 in 
March, 1920, are now $8 and lath at $6 in 1917 and 
$21 last March are now $10. In 1917 oak flooring 
sold at $72, and last March it was $280. Now it 
is down to $197.50. The great trouble, however, 
with builders is that other building materials, 
plumbing and labor still are out of proportion. 
Contractors, however, believe that the decline in 
the lumber market is only preceding a readjust- 
ment in the whole building line and they are 
predicting a heavy building program in the spring 
as well as some additional building this fall. 
Wholesalers here, however, have had too many dis- 
appointments this year to build any hopes on a 
large fall trade. They are certain, however, that 
there will be a heavy spring demand for lumber. 

Price declines are being shown in almost every 
other line of trade, but the crops are being mar- 
keted too slowly for the money situation to ease 
up very rapidly in this district. 

Bert Cummings, representing the McKee Lum- 
ber Co. here, has gone with a party of Kansas 
Citians to the Bitter Root country in Montana on 
a big game hunting expedition. He will be gone 
about five weeks. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 4.—There are no indications of any altera- 
tion in trade conditions here as compared with 
those of a week ago. Altho there is a moderate 
amount of building in progress both in the cities 
and the country districts, it does not seem to be 
sufficient to make much of a stir among lumber 
stocks. Apparently, the larger consumers of lum- 
ber, and the yards which cater to them, are still 
sitting tight and are expected to continue doing 
so for a short time further at least. Wholesalers 
are devoting their attention to an effort to locate 
the smaller yards which are placing an occasional 
order for a carload. 

Hugh A. Rose, of Rose-McLaurin (Ltd.), whole- 
sale lumber dealer, Toronto, spent September on 
a business trip to British Columbia. While in the 
West he completed arrangements with the Prince 
Rupert Lumber Co., of Prince Rupert, B. C., for 
his firm to act as its eastern representative. 
The Prince Rupert Lumber Co, operates probably 
the largest and best equipped mill on the Coast 
which is engaged exclusively in cutting spruce. 
Mr. Rose visited nearly all of the large manufac- 
turers in the Coast district and several in the 
mountain district. He was surprised to find stocks 
of all kinds so low and, in spite of this condition, 
prices showing a tendency to ease off. 

K. M. Brown, eastern representative for the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., was re- 
cently called to Minneapolis, Minn., where his 
father, after an illness of about two weeks, passed 
away. 

William Barrett, for five years manager of the 
Canada Lumber Co., Weston, Ont., has gone into 
the wholesale lumber business with office at 316 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto. 

W. A. Ransom, president of the Gayoso Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent a few days in Toronto 
with W. R. Yeomans, Canadian representative of 
the company. Mr. Ransom’s family has been 
spending the summer at Port Colborne and has 
returned to the South with him. 

The R. Imrie Lumber Co. has been formed and 
has opened an office at 18 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
The members of the company are Robert Imrie 
and Col. E. L. Thomson. Robert Imrie had been 


associated for many years with A. N. Dudley, 
wholesale hardwood dealer, Toronto, both in the 
buying and manufacturing end of the business. 


Mr. Thomson will look after the financial end of 
the business and Mr. Imrie will handle the buy- 
ing and selling. They will deal in northern On- 
tario stocks. 

Robert Bury, Liverpool, England, has been 
visiting the Canadian branch of his business— 
Robert Bury & Co., Canada (Ltd.). Mr. Bury is 
accompanied by his wife on his present visit. It 
is about five years since his last previous visit to 
Toronto. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 4.—The market continues to grow weaker 
and demand is no better. Prices are already below 
cost of production. Some stock must be moved 
regardless of price and some business is being 
accepted where the millman knows he is taking a 
loss. The principal decline seems to be in com- 
mon air dried boards, dimension and small tim- 
bers. Special building stock in longleaf and high 
grade shed stock are commanding fair prices, but 
most mills in this section cater to the common 
building material market. Mills are closing down 
every week and production is being cut to a very 
low point. The labor supply is satisfactory and no 
cut in wages has been made. The weather is 


good. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 5.—Very little actual change in the lumber 
market here has occurred in the last week. The 
industrial demand remains fairly brisk and the 
wholesalers have been receiving many inquiries, 
but most of these seem to come from remote parts 
of the Pittsburgh district. Estimates for a con- 
siderable lot of building are being obtained but not 
enough of this work is under way or ready to 
start to make any increased movement of yard 
stocks noticeable. Southern pine still shows a de 
cided weakness and there are other soft spots in 
the price lists. The lower grade hardwoods remain 
in good demand and are still scarce, a number of 
orders remaining unfilled, some of the leading 
dealers assert. Chestnut, shingles and lath stil} 
exhibit a tendency to weakness. Comparative in- 
activity continues, with tight money conditions 
holding back a lot of contemplated building. 

Building construction interests of Pittsburgh 
will be represented at a meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce next Tuesday to prepare a program for 
coéperation with the transportation lines in speed- 
ing up the movement of materials and supplies 
for essential buildings. F. R. Babcock, treasurer 
Babcock Lumber Co., is chairman of a committee 
which has arranged the meeting and is now ready 
to codperate with advisory committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Executives, represented here by 
J. F. Keegan, general superintendent Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Walter S. Wing is chairman of the 
committee and D. O. Moore is secretary. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Oct. 5.—The southern pine market continues 
very quiet. Orders and inquiries are very scarce, 
but the car situation has shown considerable im- 
provement during the last week, 

The Industrial Lumber Co. has set aside over 
$500,000 for the development of its cut-over lands. 
Plans are now under way whereby it, will place in 
development approximately one hundred thousand 
acres of such land. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—Rail lumber business on the harbor is 
practically at a standstill. The mills having cargo 
orders are running as usual and cargo business 
continues good. Indicative of the foreign business 
that is being done, the A. J. West Lumber Co. is 
shipping 650,000 feet of lumber to Honolulu and 
about 900,000 feet to New Zealand. The Daisy 
Matthews is expected here today to take on 
a million to a million and a quarter feet of lumber 
for Honolulu and will make a return trip for a 
similar cargo. If it were not for the cargo busi- 
ness many of the mills would shut down, as there 
is apparently no demand for lumber by rail. 

The Saginaw Timber Co. has closed down two of 
its shingle mills and its small lumber mill. The 
company says there is apparently no demand for 
shingles and it has suspended operations until the 
market reaches a point where it can operate with- 
out a loss. 

A. H. Cole, San Francisco representative of the 
S. BE. Slade Lumber Co., spent some time on the 
harbor recently. The S. BH. Slade Lumber Co. is 
increasing its operations and is again a big factor 
in the cargo market. While on the harbor Mr. 
Cole was the guest of the local representative, 
Leonard Aldrich. 

As the hunting season opened yesterday many 
of the millmen who are enthusiastic sportsmen are 
out of town. H. P. Brown, of the Humptulips 
Logging Co., accompanied by W. J. Patterson, of 
the Hayes & Hayes Bank, and L. G. Humbarger, 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Co., of Markham, forme 
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a party that will try for ducks in the south bay 
district. 

G. L. Curkendall, Seattle representative of the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., spent several days on the 
harbor last week. 
expedition but that during the quiet time he was 
taking this opportunity of visiting the mills, ac- 
quiring information as to available stocks etc. 

Logs are still being held at $18, $24 and $32, and 
it is stated that no reduction is anticipated. 





COMPANY’S LIBERAL LABOR POLICY 


PEQUAMING, MicH., Oct. 4.—A visit to the 
@harles A. Hebard & Sons operation at this place 
is a revelation. For example, the company’s 
workers are housed in attractive and comforta- 
ble houses ‘‘rented’’ at the nominal sum of $1 
a year, merely to make the contract legal. Water 
and light are provided free and cord wood at 
$1.50 a load. Meat and groceries are furnished 
at prices far below those prevailing in large 
cities. Notwithstanding these advantages the 
men are paid from $5 to $6 a day. That the 
efforts of the Hebard company on behalf of its 
employees are appreciated is evidenced by the 
fact that a recent strike wave which seriously 
curtailed lumbering activities in this vicinity, 
hardly scratched the serene surface at Pequam- 
ing. 


~~ 


TO BUILD TWO TIE TREATING PLANTS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 4.—The T. J. Moss Tie 
Co., of St. Louis, has purchased property at 
East St. Louis, Ill., at the Valley Junction 
yard of the Terminal Railroad Association, on 
which it will begin the erection of a treating 
plant for the preservative treatment of rail- 
way cross ties within the near future. 


The T. J. Moss Tie Co. has also purchased 
property at Granville, Wis., ten miles north of 
Milwaukee, Wis., on which property it will 
erect a treating plant for the same purposes as 
outlined above. 

The company at present owns and operates 
a treating plant at Mt. Vernon, IIl., and the 
plants at Hast St. Louis, Ill., and Granville, 
Wis., will be constructed and operated in much 
the same manner. 

The company has been engaged in the pro- 
duction of cross ties for over twenty-five years, 
and the two additional treating plants, work- 
ing in conjunction with its present timber 
holdings, will permit it to render every neces- 
sary service in the production, treatment and 
delivery of cross ties, starting from the stump 
and delivering the ties to pomt of use. 








COMPANY HONORS VETERAN EMPLOYEE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—A dinner was re- 
cently given by the Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machine Co. at the American Annex Hotel in 
honor of William L. Meyer, who has been em- 
ployed by that company for forty years. The 
dinner was attended by twenty-five officers and 
heads of departments of the company. 


C. S. Brown, president of the company, pre- 
sided at the dinner and made a talk, presenting 
to Mr. Meyer a solid silver cup, with this in- 
scription : 

Presented to William L. Meyer as a token of 
esteem for loyalty and continuous service 
of forty years employ by Hall & 
Brown Woodworking 
Machine Co. 

Mr. Meyer responded, and others who spoke in 
praise of his loyalty to the company were Wil- 
liam Woltering, secretary, and George F. Cot- 
trill, president Green’s Car Wheel Co. The 
affair was enlivened by singing, and proved thor- 
oly enjoyable. 

Mr. Meyer has been foreman in the pattern 
shop of the company for more than twenty-five 
years. The firm was organized in 1877 and 


Mr. Meyer, who is fifty-five years old, entered 
the pattern shop to learn the pattern maker’s 
trade in 1880, when he was fifteen years old. He 
lives at 3734 Westminster Place and has a wife 
and two sons. 


He stated it was not a buying - 





ORGANIZE COMPANY TO BUILD HOMES 


Syracusg, N. Y., Oct. 5—While the legisla- 
ture’s adopting of legislation designed to foster 
improved housing conditions has met a snag in 
New York where an immediate test of the new 
laws is planned, the Syracuse Housing Corpora- 
tion is being formed with a capital of $500,000. 
It expects to begin within a few weeks the con- 
struction of 7- and 8-room houses. The com- 
pany has decided to contract for 2,000,000 feet 
of fabricated lumber at once. Those back of the 
company are said to include factory concerns 
which feel the need of homes for employees, and 
some interested in distribution of building ma- 
terials. 

The company is said to have secured an agree- 
ment from a big insurance company to turn 
over $1,000,000 as needed for the purchase of 
first and second mortgages to aid owners to pur- 
chase houses under this plan. The houses will 
be of a standardized design sufficiently elastic 
to permit of fifteen variations in floor plans. 
The houses are to sell at from $6,500 to $7,000 
in addition to the cost of the land. 





HYMENEAL 


WEEKS-MURPHY. The marriage of Miss 
Helen Claire Murphy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. Murphy, of 
Detroit, Mich., to Ed- 
ward J. Weeks, also of 
Detroit, took place in 
that city on Saturday, 
Oct. 2. Mr. Weeks is 
the son of Charles L. 
Weeks, of the firm of 
Hunton & Weeks Lum-: 
ber Co., of Detroit, and 
is a member of that 
firm. He is a popular 








EDWARD J. WEEKS. 
Detroit Lumberman 
Who Enters Ranks 
of the Benedicts. 








member of the Detroit 
lumbering fraternity 
and the wedding was 
attended by many of 
the lumbermen of that 
city. who are friends and 
well wishers of the 
young couple. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weeks left for a 
motor trip thru the East 
and upon their return 
will make their home 
in Detroit. 


ROGERS-HODSON. 
Hodson announce the marriage of their daugh- 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 


ter, Lelia Payne, to Lauren Eastman Rogers 
on Saturday, Oct. 9, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, East Orange, N. J. 


LAWRENCE-CLARK. The marriage of Miss 
Lenone Aliene Clark, daughter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clark, of Winchester, Ind., to James Edwin 
Lawrence, of Adair, Okla., took place Thurs- 
day afternoon, Sept. 30, at the home of the 
bride. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence left for Adair 
where the former is engaged in the lumber 
business. 


WILKERSON-MICHENER. 
Michener, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Michener, of Portland, Ore., was married to 
James Lawrence Wilkerson, of Nashville, Tenn., 
Thursday evening, Sept. 30. The bride’s father 
is a well known Portland lumberman, having 
been interested in the Lewis River district for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkerson will tour 
California before going to Nashville to make 
their home. 


PETERSON-PETERSON. O. E. Peterson, of 
the Industrial Lumber Yard, of Chicago, and 
Miss Ellen A. Peterson were married on Sept. 
4 and are now at home at 3357 West Sixty- 
sixth Street, Chicago. 


VALUABLE DATA ON PLYWOOD 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Data having a 
wide field of application are made available 
in Report No. 84 of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, which embodies the 
results. of investigations made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Dis- 
cussion of the mechanical and physical proper- 
ties of plywood is included so that the data 
may be intelligently used. 

A copy of the booklet referred to may be 
obtained from the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, in this city, on request. 
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Products 


The hard-headed busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 








‘tive of getting the prop- 
er returns on his invest- 





buys J Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the [(5°% Line NOW 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. The 
plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in -—~ 
tion. Write for it now. ‘ost 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Denver 


New York San Francisco 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean fre'ght con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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(Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
DWOOD < HARDWOOD 
HARD WOOF > ELOORING 

















-BARTH AV, MANAGER . 
| 562 yi Mowgan St., CHICAGO. 
Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE wood man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hurry-Up 
ervice 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
114 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 





Doyline 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 





Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSSUROH. PA. 
PISHER BUILDING 
cHIcCAsO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Pinte Makers § Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 














John H. Himmelberger, of the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was 
in Chicago this week. 


H. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Co., has gone to Atlantic City, N. J., and New York 
City on a pleasure trip. He expected to return 
about Oct. 15. 


The Western Lumber & Cabinet Co. has changed 
its firm name to the Gidman Lumber & Cabinet 
Co. (Inc.). M. Gillman is the proprietor, and the 
address is 2929 North Western Avenue. 


Cc. C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the George D. Griffith Lumber Co., 
is motoring to his old home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and thence to Kentucky, on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


Ernest P. Bartels, general manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Hardwood Co., Meridian, Miss., was a 
local business visitor during the week. He re- 
— a very quiet trade im the South, as else- 
where. 


J. A. Wilson, at one time an extensive line-yard 
operator in Illinois and in New York State, was 
in Chicago during the week, calling on his numer- 
ous friends in the lumber trade. He is on his way 
to California for the winter. 


W. C. King, formerly in charge of the Chicago 
offices of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of 
Elcho, Wis., has severed his connection with that 
eoncern, and is understood to be arranging to 
enter business on his own account. 


R. M. Carrier, president Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., accompanied by 
Mrs. Carrier, passed thru this city a few days ago 
on his way home from Europe, where he has spent 
some time investigating lumber trade conditions. 


Morris Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago last Monday and 
Tuesday, and from here went to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on a selling trip. Another southern lum- 
berman visiting locally was H. J. Reinhardt, of 
Hayti, Mo. 


Wisconsin lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week included M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee; M. P. McCullough, manager of 
the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield; and 
Clarence Christensen, manager of the Hackley- 
Phelps-Bonnell Co., Phelps. 


Fred W. Rubin, representing the National Dry 
Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago this 
week, calling on the woodworking factories and 
other users of dry kilns and impressing them with 
the many advantages that would accrue from the 
use of the National product. 


Howard Jayne, sales manager for the Will- 
apa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., spent a few 
days of this week in Chicago, after an extended 
trip in the East, stopping over here in order to 
attend the hearings held last Wednesday on rail- 
road freight rates on lumber from the west Coast. 


Cc. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., was in Chi- 
eago during the week, calling on the trade. Mr. 
Klumb reports a very slow demand, but is confident 
that the end of the decline is near at hand and 
that a big demand will face the manufacturers, 
beginning early in the coming year. 


George Williams, general manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a Chicago 
visitor last Wednesday. He was accompanied by 
Ted Wright, manager of the company’s Tacoma 
(Wash.) office, and together they proceeded to 
Kansas City, Mo., where the company has recently 
established a branch, in charge of Harvey Ben- 
nison. The Pacific Mutual Door Co. handles fir 
products exclusively. 


H. W. Sherman, Chicago representative for the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., left this 
week for a business trip to Buffalo, New York 
City, and other eastern points. A. W. Lammers, 
another local western pine distributer, returned 
during the week from a sales trip to Detroit and 
other Michigan lumber consuming centers. J. 
Lundin, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., is on a 
trip to Cairo, Ill., and further South. 


J. L. Dawson, president of the Dawson Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky., stopped off in Chicago this 
week on his way to the Inland Empire and the west 
Coast. Mr. Dawson expects to spend some time 
in the West acquainting himself with manufac- 
turing operations and studying conditions with the 
idea in view of making some western connections, 


so that he may handle Inland Empire and west 
Coast lumber in the Louisville territory. 


N. J. Block, Chicago representative of the W., J. 
Cook Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., specialists in 
railroad material, went to Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
week on the trail of an inquiry for railroad ma- 
terial. Mr. Block reports that railroad business 
is coming thru right along, and while it has not 
yet assumed any enormous volume, such is sure 
to develop in due time. The North Western Rail- 
way this week placed orders for 8,000,000 feet of 
timbers. 


Fred Larkins, assistant secretary American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, went to 8t. Louis, 
Mo., this week, to confer with Edward A. Haid, 
traffic attorney of that city, regarding traffic mat- 
ters in which the association is vitally interested, 
L. R. Putman, directing manager of the associa- 
tion, went to Cincinnati, Ohio, last Wednesday to 
attend the second trade ethics conference of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association held there 
last Thursday and Friday. 


George R. Christie, general manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Reciprocal Association, of Houston, Tex., 
was a Chicago visitor during the week, spending 
several days here on business connected with his 
insurance interests. Mr. Christie reports a 
splendid business, both in the casualty and fire 
lines, and says that the business he is writing is 
limited only by his inability to secure badly 
needed help. He has a force of experts, but this 
force is inadequate for the demands that are made 
upon his organization, and he is on the outlook for 
additional talent. 


Glen H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Co., 
returned this week from a visit to the company’s 
mill at Clayton, La. J. L. Holleway, a brother 
and an experienced lumberman, has recently be- 
come connected with the company and has been 
placed in charge of its mill. Roy Howland, 
another recent addition to the company’s execnu- 
tive staff, left upon Mr. Holloway’s return for a 
month’s or six weeks’ visit to the mill, to become 
initiated into the mysteries of lumberdom. He 
heretofore has been in the packing business, and 
this is his first acquaintanceship with the forest 
and its products. 


George J. Osgood, vice president ef the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., after spending a few 
days in this city left last Tuesday for the East, 
where he will remain two or three weeks, com- 
bining business with pleasure, After that he will 
go to California. The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is 
spending $500,000 in improving its plant, and ex- 
pects to make it one of the foremost in its kind 
in the country. It is now establishing a door 
factory which it claims will be the largest and 
most uptodate in the world—and all this be 
cause it has implicit faith in the future. Mr. 
Osgood said he felt sure that after the present 
lull has passed this country will enter into a very 
prosperous and busy era. 


Announcement has been made by George M. 
Coale, of the Coale Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Lytton Building, that he has taken William Dixon 
in as a partner. Mr. Dixon was formerly with the 
Payton Lumber & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
Coale Lumber Co. handles eastern territory for the 
Barker-Beach Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., a com- 
pany which caters particularly to the railroad and 
car shop trade. It is the purpose of the Coale Lum- 
ber Co. hereafter to handle southern pine, hard- 
wood and west Coast products on a wholesale basis. 
Heretofore the company has handled lumber on 4 
commission basis, but from this time on expects to 
carry its own accounts. 


R. A. McLauchlan, associate editor of the Lum- 
ber Trade Journal, of New Orleans, was in Chicago 
this week with Mrs. McLauchlan. spending their 
honeymoon. The marriage of Mr. McLauchlan 
and Miss Katherine Murphy occurred in New Or 
leans on Wednesday, Sept. 29. The bride is & 
charming young woman and a native of New Or- 
leans, where Mr. McLauchlan has made his home 
for a number of years. Mr. and Mrs. McLauchlat 
made their headquarters at the Morrison Hotel ip 
Chicago, and have spent the time sightseeing ané 
receiving the congratulations of their friends, of 
whom the groom has a large number in Chicago, 
especially among the lumber fraternity. 


Ivan L. Ayers, Chicago representative for the 
Hayes- Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., returned 
this week from a sales trip to Detroit, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio, and other eastern points. He found 
the lumber market in those territories very quiet. 
The sash and door and the box manufacturers 
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seemed fairly busy, but they are operating on a 


hand-to-mouth basis and are not buying lumber . 


gnless they absolutely have to, expecting the lum- 
ber market te weaken still further. However, 
their stocks are very low, and it appeared to Mr. 
Ayers that they will have to come on to the market 
much more actively in the very near future. The 
automobile industry is buying next to nothing, 
just now being in a state of extreme confusion 
following the price cutting announcements of the 
Ferd and other motor car companies. 
i it ed 


LEAGUE OPPOSES PENALTY CHARGE 

L. R. Patman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, returned late 
last week from Louisville, Ky., where he attended 
the fall conference of the National Industrial 
Traffic League on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. Over a 
thousand traffic experts attended this conference, 
and Mr. Putman had the opportunity to discuss 
with them at length the $10 penalty charge which 
is in effect on lumber shipments, in addition to 
demurrage charges. He reports that the consensus 
of the conference was that this penalty charge 
was unfair, particularly in that it was made to 
apply to one industry alone, and that it is wrong 
for other industries thus to penalize one. The 
league went on record as follows: “That the 
league is opposed to the imposition of all penalty 
charges for the detention of carloads of freight, 
in addition to the demurrage charges.” The re- 
port of the special committee on demurrage 
charges, which will be recommended to the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association for action at a later 
date, contained the suggestion that the railroads 
abandon the present penalty charge now applying 
on lumber. 


PINE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE MEETS 


The traffic committee and a number of directors 
of the Southern Pine Association held an executive 
session at the Congress Hotel last Tuesday, during 
which lumber transportation rates were discussed. 
A majority of those present remained in Chicago 
in order to sit in at the hearings on the railroad 
freight rates en lumber from the west Coast to 
middle western and eastern markets held in this 
city last Wednesday. 

Among those present were A. L. Clark, of Dallas, 
Tex., and J. EB. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secre- 
tary of the association ; B. F. Bonner, general man- 
ager, and H. T. Kendall, general sales manager for 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; 
R. M. Hallowell, president and general manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; B. A. 
Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; F. G. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; S. H. Fullerton, 
president and general manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; R. 8. Davis, 
trafic manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. ; 
and P. A. Jordan, assistant traffic manager of the 
association. 








NEW NATIONAL HARDWOOD HANDBOOK 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association is 
now distributing volume 33 of its official hand- 
book, bearing the date of October, 1920. Its 
principal feature is the list of hardwood lumber 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers who are 
members of the association, and the additions show 
the tremendous growth of the organization 
during the last year. The total membership 
to date is 1,832, and according to H. J. Fuller, 
assistant secretary, the prospects are excellent for 
continued enlargement. Besides a list of members 
and officers, directors and committeemen, the 
handbook contains the association’s constitution 
and by-laws; articles of incorporation; inspec- 
tion service regulations, and brief descriptions of 
the main features of the association’s work. Mem- 
bers who have not received this latest handbook 
should address the association's headquarters in 
the McCormick Building, Chicago. 


— 


MADE CONSULTING METALLURGIST 


Announcement has been made of the appoint- 
ment of R. A. Bull, Pittsburgh, Pa., as consulting 
metallurgist for a number of prominent steel 
foundries grouped for the purpose of developing 
and perfecting higher standards in the production 
of steel castings. Mr. Bull will devote his entire 
time to preliminary research work immediately and 
has resigned his position as vice president of the 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Coe. 

The members of the group are among the best 
known steel foundries in the country and include: 
Electric Steel Co., Chicago; Fort Pitt Steel Castings 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Isaac G. Johnson Co., Spuy- 
ten Duyvely N. Y.; Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., 

non, Pa.; Michigan Steel Castings Co., De- 
we Mich. ; Sivyer Steel Castings Co., Milwaukee, 





Mr. Bull is widely known in the steel castings 


industry as an authority in metallurgy and foun- 
dry practices, is a member of numerous technical 
associations and has frequently contributed to the 
technical press. Since 1911 he has been a director 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association and 
during 1916 and 1917 served two terms as its 
president. His connection with the foundry indus- 
try covers a period of over twenty years, during 
which he has held important positions in foun- 
dries at St. Louis, Chicago, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 


NEW BOARD ROOMS FORMALLY OPENED 


The formal opening and housewarming of the 
luxurious new quarters of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board at 57 West Monroe Street, was held on 
Tuesday of this week. A sumptuous buffet lunch- 
eon was served and there was music by an orches- 
tra. The rooms have been furnished new thruout 
at a cost of about $60,000. It is in these rooms 
that the meetings of the housing committee re- 
cently formed under the auspices of the real es- 
tate board for the purpose of promoting house 
building in Chicago are being held. Frederick 
Taylor, president of the national association of 
real estate boards, made a special trip to Chicago 
to be present at the housewarming, which was 
attended by about two thousand local realtors. 








REFORESTATION COMMITTEE MEETS 


The special committee on reforestation of the 
Association of Wood Using Industries, appointed 
during a conference held at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., last July, met 
at the Hotel LaSalle, in this city, Tuesday, Sept. 
28, to consider a report prepared by William B. 
Baker, secretary of the committee and also secre- 
tary of the National Association of Chair Manu- 
facturers. Ovid M. Butler, assistant director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
was present and read a paper on “Forest Conser- 
vation by Better Utilization,” which the AMerI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN publishes in full on pages 79-80 
of this issue, 


OPENS PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


Owing to a large increase in its business on the 
west Coast, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has found it necessary to open a Pacific 
coast department at 908 Wilcox Building, Port- 
land, Ore. W. J. Rasmussen, a man of long experi- 
ence in inter-insurance work, has been appointed 
manager of that office, and will supervise the ex- 
change’s interests in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada and British Co- 
lumbia. Members of the exchange in that terri- 
tory should communicate with Mr. Rasmussen re- 
garding inspections, increased line commitments or 
improvements in the physical hazard of their 
property ; however, policies will continue to be is- 
sued and the premium deposits collected by the 
Chicago office as heretofore. 

The trial balance of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange as of Aug. 31, 
1920. shows the amount of risk to be $16,589,- 
509.71; premium deposits in force, $282,188.90, 
and surplus and reinsurance reserve, $221,758.60. 
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LUMBERMAN NOMINATED FOR MAYOR 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 4.—There is every indi- 
cation that this city will have a lumberman for its 
next mayor. Charles EB. Loizeaux, secretary of the 
J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., received the nomina- 
tion for mayor on the Republican ticket at the 
primaries held Sept. 28, after one of the most 
exciting contests that this city has witnessed in a 
generation. He rolled up a majority of 1,458 votes. 
The normal Republican vote in Plainfield is about 
3,400, as against 1,800 Democratic, which indi- 
cates that Mr. Loizeaux will be a sure winner at 
the elections. 


OPENS PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 4.—The Arrow Lumber 
Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., recently opened an 
office in the Bourse Building in this city. Vice 
President J. W. Evaul, who for some time has rep- 
resented the company in eastern territory, will be 
in charge of the Philadelphia office and will also 
continue to cover the adjacent territory. Mr. 
Evaul is a lumberman of long experience, espe- 
cially in West Virginia hardwoods. He was for- 
merly with the Crescent Lumber Co., of Marietta, 
Ohio, and more recently with the American Column 
& Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, representing the 
latter concern in central, southern and eastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. 

The Arrow Lumber Co., which has recently in- 
creased its capital to $50,000, manufactures and 
wholesales West Virginia hardwoods and white 
pine. It operates two mills, one at Raleigh, W. Va., 
and the other at Natural Well, Va. In addition to 
its eastern trade the company has a representa- 














tive covering northern Ohio, Buffalo territory, and 


southern Michigan. With its recent expansions it 
is well equipped to give the best of service to its 
trade. 

The officers of the company are: James G. 
Morris, president; J. W. BEvaul, vice president ; 
Myron C. Van Gorder, treasurer, and H. I. Boyer, 
secretary. Prior to and after serving in France 
and Germany, Mr. Van Gorder was connected with 
the sales department of the American Column & 
Lumber Co. 


LUMBERMAN CHOSEN GRAND SIRE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Joseph Oliver, who has 
been elected grand sire of the Odd Fellows of the 
United States and Canada by the thousands of 
delegates who held possession of this city during 
the last week, is a well known wholesale lumber 
merchant of Canada, with his home office in To 
ronto. He is president of the Oliver Lumber Co. 

Mr. Oliver was born in Wellington County, On- 
tario, and has lived in Toronto since the age of 
three. He has served his city as mayor during two 
terms—1908 and 1909—as school trustee, alder- 
man and member of the board of control In 
1914-1915 he was president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. 

For the last two years he has served as deputy 
grand sire and is noble grand of Queen City 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., past grand master of the grand 
lodge of Ontario and past grand patriarch of the 
encampment. 
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Durine the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
value of wood products exported was $160,574,- 
578, according to the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce. During the same period the 
United States imported wood products having a 
total value of $157,367,368. 





Statement of ownership, management etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published 
weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1920, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, Ugg. 
County or Cook. § 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER 
C. Hons, who, having n duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the secretary of 
the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation) etc., of the afore 
said publication for the date shown In the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form. to-wit: 

» 3 at the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: 

Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corpo- 
ration), 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

—_ ELmer C. Hous, 5941 Normal Ave., Chi- 
cago, 5 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 11317 Church St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Business Manager, Eimer C. Hous, 5941 Normal 
Ave., Chicago. T11. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Carl W. Defebaugh, 4546 Filis Ave., Chicago, Il. 
I aa C. Defebaugh, 4546 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None, 

. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any. contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders whv do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associatio! 
or corporation, has any interest direct or indi 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
as so stated by him. 

. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers - 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is This information is required 


( 
from daily publications only.) 


Etmer C. Hows, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day 
of September, 1920. Henry 8. Lovey, 
(Seal Ba 


5 Nota 
(My commission expires April 3, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—McCreary-Harper 
Lumber Co, changing name to R. J. McCreary 
Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. New Hartford—Case & 
Schwab (Inc.) succeeded by Geo. W. Case. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—Samms Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Samms-Matthews Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Western Lumber & Cab- 
inet Co., changing name to Gillman Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), M. Gillman, proprietor. Office at 
2929 North Western Avenue. 

New Boston—R. H. Roberts has purchased 
properta: formerly occupied by F. E. Chamber- 

in and will remove lumber yard to that lo- 
cation. 
erected. 

Newton—Simpson Lumber Co. will discon- 
tinue business here, it is reported. 

INDIANA, Greenfield—William H. Camel 
eee Charles P. Kuntz in lumber business 

ere, 

Kingman—James W. Bonebrake has sold out 
to Ralph Darling. 

KANSAS. McPherson—Houston-Morrison 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Home Lumber & 
Grain Co. 

Pittsburgh—Long-Bell Lumber Co. buys yard 
of F. E. Lucas, 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—R. C. and R. H. Van 
Sant have purchased mill of Tennga Lumber 
Co., formerly Alaculsy Lumber Co., at Cona- 
sSauga, Tenn. 

LOUISIANA. Bernice—Bernice Lumber Co. 
sells plant and properties to Louisell Pine & 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. __ Baltimore—Ford Lumber Co. 
succeeds Ford-Mewshaw Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN, Hillsdale—Hillsdale Fuel & 
Lumber Co. sold to R. J. Corlett & Sons, 

MISSOURI. Springfield—A. D. Squires suc- 
ceeds Ennis-Culler Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Yonkers—Westchester Lumber 
Co., incorporated with capital of $30,000, suc- 
ceeds Yonkers Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wiison—Colonial Pine 
Co. moving headquarters to Petersburg, Va. 

George—Vyne & -Brown succeeded by Griffin 
& Brown. 

OREGON. Tidewater—Lundemann & McMil- 
lan succeeded by C. Lundemann. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Alexandria—C. E. 
Rowland, formerly of South Greensburg Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased W. F. Huffman Lumber 
Co. and changed its name to New Alexandria 
Lumber Co. 

Palmyra—Joseph H. Kettering, sold interest 
in wholesale and retail lumber business to Val- 
ley Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—W. B. Sloan purchased 
interest in Farrar Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Glade Spring—Boyd Ryburn Lum- 
ber Co. removes office to Bristol, Tenn. 

WASHINGTON, Grand View—Standard 
Lumber Co. sold to John Dower Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Fred A. England succeeded by Fred 
A. England Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Underwood—N. E. Christensen sold to A. R. 
Porter Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Walrath—Vallee Manufactur- 
ing Co. sold to Fred K. Higbie Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Carter—Overland Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lyman Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Monteith Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. sold mill and limit at Monteith, Ont., 
to Moose Lake Lumber Co., of Sudbury, Ont. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Oroville—Hutchinson Lumber 
Co. letting contract for construction of first 
unit of line extending from Bidwell to Oregon 
Gulch. 

KENTUCKY. Latonia—Lahner & Yates 
Lumber Co. building planing mill; cost, $7,000. 

MAINE. Brunswick—C. L. Douglas will erect 
a mill and will install planer, gang edger and 
other machinery. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—DuRoy-Mackie 
handle factory being erected. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—American Wood Products 
Co., recently organized, will erect building to 
make axe, pick and shovel handles, strawberry 
boxes and novelties. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Canton—Champion Fi- 
bre Co. will build book paper plant and a con- 
tainer board plant at total cost for plants and 
equipment of $1,500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ Beaver Falls—Cook & 
Anderson Co., rebuilding planing mill and lum- 
ber yard recently destroyed by fire; cost $150,000, 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—H. O. Miller, C. O. 
ee and Frank Keidel are erecting a shingle 


Office and storage building will be 


TENNESSEE. Duff—Vestal Lumber & Man- 





ufacturing Co. opening new tract near here and 
running six mile railroad into it. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Ritter Hard- 
wood Co., constructing new town containing 300 
dwellings, commissary and public buildings on 
tract of timber in Wyoming and McDowell 
counties. Tram road being constructed thru 
timber. 

Morgantown—Chaplin Construction Co., in- 
creasing capital to $150,000 and planning the 
erection of a plant to combine its various opera- 
tions. The company has purchased a tract in 
Riverside and will install a lumber yard and 
mill, a mine car factory, a river unloading dock 
and general machine shop. 


NEW VENTURES 


INDIANA. New Albany—Monon Veneer Co. 
began operating new plant here. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—T. R. Shadoan, re- 
ported will open lumber business in October. 

Burnside—F. & O. Cedar Works reported will 
open for business in six weeks. ‘ 

Monticello—Stratameyer Lumber Co. will open 
for business in two months. 

Somerset—Humble Lumber Co. will open in 
six weeks. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—W. F. Mc- 
Morrow recently began; manufactures wooden 
mallets, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Culver Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 

OREGON. Bugene—Gibson-Pennington Lum- 
ber Co. recently began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Avis—Frank C. Hoyer re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 

TEXAS. Benford—Continental Lumber Co.; 
new lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Grays Harbor 
Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated, will 
open sash and door factory and planing mill. 
Capital stock, $50,000; H. W. Hansen, manager. 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha—Butler Wood 
Working Co., recently began. 

WYOMING. Lyman—Lyman Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Taft-Davis Lumber Co. 
formed with head offices in Ottawa; amalga- 
mation of Canadian interests of Export Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass.; capital stock, $600,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


GEORGIA. Willacoochee—Woodward Lumber 
Co., incorporated, 

INDIANA, Waynetown—Waynetown Saw- 
mills Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; general 
timber and lumber business. . 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Continental Car 
Co., increasing capital from $500,000 to $1,150,- 
000; manufacturers railroad cars, dump cars, 
contractors’ equipment and truck bodies. 

MAINE. Bangor—Smith Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Farmington—Carrabassett Hardwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50.000. 

Thomaston—Wysangil Granite Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Vinalhaven—Maine Coast Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50.000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—International De- 
velopment Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—New England 
— & Panel Co., incorporated; capital, $175,- 


MICHIGAN. Harbor Beach—Farmers Co- 
bperative Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000; to 
deal in lumber and building materials. 

Iron Mountain—Iron Mountain Land & Min- 
eral Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000; to deal 
in timber lands. 

Wayne—Wayne Lumber Mills, incorporated; 
capital, $50.000; to deal in lumber, saw mills and 
lumber yards. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulfport Mill & Cab- 
inet Works, increasing capital to $50.000. 

Jackson—Citizens Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Missouri Car Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000; to build cars. ° 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Albert Entenman in- 
creasing capital to $150,000. 

Brooklyn—Hein-Nolan Lumber Co., increas- 
ing on from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Brooklyn—Marine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $12,000. 

Buffalo—Polish Brick & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Buffal oneville Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

orona—Manfredi Bros. & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

anhattan—Virginia Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $300,000. 

OHIO. Fostoria—Fostoria Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—Louisiana Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Wind Gap—Wind Gap 
tamer ‘& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 
VIRGINIA. Pendleton—Mountain Road Lang 
Lumber Corporation, organized by Robert 
C. Hart and others to get out large oak timbers, 
WASHINGTON. Napavine—Highway Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Seattle—Fred A. Parks Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
Walla Walla—Walla Walla Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $200,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Newport—Cotton Plant Veneer 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; loss $35,000; plant 
carried about $20,000 insurance; will probably 
be rebuilt. 

Tinsman—Gin, sawmill and grist mill of W. §. 
ae by fire; loss, $15,000; insurance, 

GEORGIA. Eatonton—Carpenter Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Talge Mahogany 
Co., 1101 East Thirteenth Street, loss by fire, 
$40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Houghton—The lumber town of 
Worham, south of here, was almost destroyed 
by forest fires on Sept. 28, more than half of 
its buildings being burned. The Wooster Lum- 
ber Co.’s camp was entirely destroyed. 

MISSISSIPPI. DeKalb—Stallworth Bros,, 
sawmill destroyed by fire on Sept. 19, with 200,- 
. feet of lumber. Report no insurance car- 
ried. 


NEW YORK. White Plains—Westchester 
Trim Co., loss by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—Greever-Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., loss by robbery, $150,000; will re-stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Basch & 
Co., loss by fire. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Brooks, 
Bidlake & Whittall Co.’s plant at Powell River 
was destroyed by fire; loss estimated at $115,- 
000; covered by insurance. Loss included lath, 
shingle and sawmills. 


OBITUARY 


SETH G. ROWLEY, retail lumberman of 
Medina, N. Y., died at his home in that place 
Sept. 28 at the age of 73. Mr. Rowley had 
been in the lumber business there. for the last 
forty years. He is survived by four children: 
Henry E. Rowley, who was associated with 
him in the business of S. G. Rowley & Son, 
Lena Rowley, Mrs. Bruce Olmsted, of Medina, 
and Mrs. Herbert Tinkham, of Amityville. Two 
brothers also survive. 


JOHN ANDERSON, lumberman, __ banker, 
merchant and hotel man of northern New York 
State, died recently at a hospital in Ticonderoga 
of blood poisoning which developed from an 
infected foot. Mr. Anderson had been in the 
lumber business since 1883,. when he became 
agent for the Finch-Pruyn Co., of Glens Falls, 
and was in entire charge of the lumbering oper- 
ations of that company. He also maintained a 
supply store for the lumber camps in the vicin- 
ity of Newcomb, an inn in that town, the Adi- 
rondack Hotel at North Creek and numerous 
other ventures. Fire had of late years caused 
him severe losses, but he had rebuilt the burned 
structures and was in addition interested in road 
building projects in the Adirondacks. 


MRS. J. H. O’MELIA, wife of James H. 
O’Melia, of Rhinelander, Wis., died in that city 
on Sept. 30. Besides her husband. Mrs. O’Melia 
is survived by two sons, J. H. O’Melia, president 
of the O’Melia Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, and 
District Attorney A. J. O’Melia, of Rhinelander; 
two daughters and two brothers. 


J. C. FINGERLEE, a lumberman of Alexan- 
dria, La., died in that city on Sept. 30. Mr. 
Fingerlee was associated with Robert Stack in 
business and was an Elk and a Mason. The 
body was sent to Ann Arbor, Mich., his former 
home, for interment. 


J. D. C. CAMPBELL, pioneer lumberman of 
Oshkosh, Wis., died at his home in that city 
at the age of 83. Mr. Campbell went to Osh- 
kosh in 1858. With his father, brother and 
brother-in-law, George M. Cameron, he entered 
the lumber business, the firm being known 4s 
William Campbell & Sons. A few years later 
it was changed to Campbell & Cameron. About 
four years ago Mr. Campbell retired from busi- 
ness, selling the plant to the Badger Box & 
Lumber Co. The sawmill, one of the oldest on 
the Fox River, is still in operation. A widow, 
= son and one grandson and one brother fur- 
vive. 




















CAROL LOUISE ASHTON, 77-year-old daugh- 
ter of C. J. Ashton, president of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Feo | 
Salesmen, died recently of heart trouble ae 
was the result of an attack of influenza fro 
which she suffered two years ago. 
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- Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 





WALNUT 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were received for walnut for the 
week ending Oct. 2: 





The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 


MAPLE FLOORING 











4/4, 6-9%" Chicago, Oct. 4.—The following are average 
5/4, ete prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
vt, goa: ee for maple and beech flooring from northern mills 
ve Spal sip during the week ended Sept. 25: 
WA a HxX1%” 34 x2” 18x2%” %x1%” %x2” 

Trrrreeee eee) ear 

No. 2 Commo maple.$174.75 ...... $174.75 $127.50 $127.50 
A No. 1 

maple. ...... SOR © secede é6seoe 

9x2 x12 Factory 
9 x2 x16 maple. ...... SOmee - Uddeas ~ ‘Seeks 
9 x2 x18 Clear 
2 x2 x20 beech. ...... $166.75 169.75 127.50 
Cincinnati, Chio, Oct. 4.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 


ing the week ended Oct. 2. 
declines, each indicated by a minus (-) sign: 





When omens with those of the previous week they show forty 








—_ Were Oax 6/4 8/4 . 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 —_— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
UART — ASS wooD— uNUT— 

‘AS 240 260 260 270 | FAS ..... 185 145 145 150 | FAS .... 300 315 315 330 
Selects .. 185 195 195 200 | No.1 com. 95 105 105 110 | No.1 com. 200 210 215 230— 
No.1 com. 140 155 155 160 No.2 com. 55 60 65 65 No. 2com. 100 115 120 125 
No. 2 com. +4 85 85 90 | CHEstNUT— be ae | ee eee 
tam | hence a 2 1 Te See 

— oO. com. . uartere 
pak hae No. 3com. 85 40 40 42 | ‘red FAS, 185- 190- 190- 200- 
No.1 com. 125 130 130 Sd. wormy 60. 65- 65 70 | Quartered _ io 
No. 2com. 70 80 80 Birco— ao 140— 145- 145-— 155-— 

o ain re 
Piay Ware aNp Rep OaK— | ag ER aed PEAS... 150- 175- 175- 175- 
: ; : aie og 

Relects .. 185 145 145 145 | No.2com. 75- ... No.lcom. 110—- 130- 130— 130— 
No.1com. 110 120 120 125 | BrrcH— Sap box- 
Regeom 73 "a “Go 78) | ESS conc 190 125 125 1g | “Hari, 

io, 8 com. 38 PMG (ROP died: Gem wale 
Sd.wormy 75 80 80 985 | No.2com. 50 ‘55 55 60 | Sap FAS. 70- 90- 90~— 110- 
oa Warn AsH— Sap No 55- 65- 65- 80- 
_—.., 2 2 8 ste) aes ae ee) Ss OOO oO 
Rapet Rel. 180 185 18h 240 No. 1com. 95 115 120 130 p No. 

No.1com. 100 110 110 115 |_No-2com. 55 70 70 70 | com. ... 44- 47- 47- 50- 
No.2com. 70 75 75 80 | HickKory— Corronwoop— 

No.8com. 50 58 53 55 | FAS .... ... 170 175 | Fas, 6” 

Panel & 1com. ... «.. 1. ir andwider 112 122 122 

wide No o.2com.... «+. 100 110 | No.1com. 73 80 80 
1, 18 to MAPLE— No.2com. 63 65 65 

mr, 206 .. 4 A FAS .... 145- 150- 165- 165-| Boxboards, 
Boxboards No. 1 com. 110— 125- 125—- 140-| 13to17" 140 ... ... 2... 
18 to 17". 200 ... ... «ee ' No2com. 80 85 95 100 POE OIEO ee cose. cen 
er eenttt Obie, a. ———. pty Sate the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 

ooring during e@ week ende ept. 

14%” » x24,” x1” x2” 

Clear quartered white............... .. 89 ve = ich $173.08 $113.03 
Sap clear quartered white and red. eeae 178.62 washes Soaked 
Clear plain white and red........... 151.00 160.00 157.00 125.33 128.92 
Select plain white and red............ py 146.82 140.27 102.81 108.38 
IRMNON 2. Je cc eccedeséeces euweerd 44.0 ween weedha 














DOUGLAS FIR 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 7.—The following 
paid for yard items were reported today: 


Flooring 

High Low 

Price Price 

1x4” No. 2 clear V. G...... $64.00 $56.00 

1x6” No. 2 & bet. clear S. G. 47.00 45.00 
Stepping 

No. 2 & better clear....... TORE > saps~ 
Finish 

1x8—10” No. 2 & bet. clear 76.00 66.00 
Ceiling 

5¢x4” No. 2 & better clear. 48.00 40.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear.. 51.00 41.00 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


BE «cadusdeaddawees 27.50 24.00 
BEES svuvends weacteecees 27.00 25.00 
Dimension 
2x4, 12x14’ No. 1 S&E.... 25.75 21.50 
Small Timbers 
Ge, TRG iae snc daceucees 25.50 24.50 


. Portland, Ore., Oct. 2.—The 


prices 


Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


$21.50 


“allowing are 


the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 1 clear 
No. 2 clear ... 

No. 3 clear 

1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 
FRO B Gs oct ccccuecse 


Slash Grain Flooring 


1x4” ae. Be Gear amd BetleP. .cccccecvsc. 
OD CP idaacacduaacsiccdeddeses 

1x6” No. 2 das eee ee 
NG. BS GSP i. ccsectdcue Kcetedaeucs 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better........c.ce. 


Finish 
No. 3 clemr am BetGiss ccccccccccdecces 


Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better............ 
BOS CINE Soc daccccccsscessgeces 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............ 
PO SB GORE bc ccctcccccceneseduusi 
Drop Siding and Rustic 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better........ odaes 
Ne. 3 GOP sc ccdcceccseccccccescces 


Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, over Rail B list............5. 
Boards, over Rail B list............. 
Small timbers, over Rail B list 

6x6” & larger ‘timbers, over Rail B list.... 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Oct. 4: 

















as FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No.3 - - FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. $3 
ARD APLE— 
/G370.00 175.00 $150.00@160.00. $125.00 140.00 75.00 80.00 38.00 40.00 | 10/4 175.00@180.00 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 95.00@100.00 ....@. 
i fed tee: 155.00 188.00 “140.00 $ 3 00 41.00 12/4 18 185 00@ 190.00 165.00@170.00 145.00@155.00 105.00@110.00 se 
0@170 145.00 180.00 39:00 41.00 OFT 
/4 200.00@210.00 180:00@190.00 165.00@170.00 abe. a B+ $e es ee 4/4 130 00135. 00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 34.00@37.00 
Wiig HAMS Hg Meee He ee agi 
.00@135.00 115.00@120.0 .00@105.00  55.00@ 60.00 40.00@42.00 : Y ’ . . . 
BSG: RAEIRA TRASEER BRERA SRSEE | di OES IRBERS BSTRS BSS Se 2 
td 150.00 1 : : 4/4 170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00  75.00@ 80.00 34.00@37.00 
@155.00 135.00@140.00 125.00@135.00 75.00@ 80.00 ....@.... e/4 eta epee pt Hs $9.00 85.00 26.00 38.00 
ue 160 009170, o ieee ine-an@ 118.0 FOOD oo.0o Scop eae.00 | _8/4 185.00@190.00 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 90.00@ 95.00 ....@.. 
: : 5 , ; : , HEMLOCK, No, 1 S1S1E— 
Mimgisos iansgiess Hestgiay Eee soa fomgsem He lB a lERO BERL 
10/4 200, i 7 ; : vee Coo $43. 00@46.00 $43,006 6.00 #45.50@48.50 $48.00@51.00 $50.00@53.00 
wi Hen 220 180.00@190.00 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 ....@.... ax 6 42.000045.00  °42.002646.00 5094780 °47:00@60. 9°00@52.00 
@220.00 190.00@200.00 15000158,00 115.00@120.00 ....@.... | 3 so0bieee se omaeoe iso@ 47.60 47.00 50.00 49.00 52,00 
5x10 42.50@45.50 4350@46.50  45.00@4 : ’ 
A 140.06 150.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 | 9532  43'00@46.00 44.00 47.00 1oo0G 48:50 47.50@60.50  50.00@53.00 
.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00  65.00@ 70.00 39.00@41.00 Merchinntetie, 1 iden than ite. 2 
V4 150.00@160.00 136, 00@140.00 120.00@125.00  70.00@ 75.00 39.00@41.00 lta. & of leas thom Yee. 1 - te 
1i/f 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 135 00@140.00 —_85.00@ 90.00 ....@.... | no. 4 HewLocr Boanps, $1S— 
: 200.00@210.00 185.00@190.00 160.00@165.00 110.00@115.00 ....@.... : 3° " 10-14’ 16° 8 to 16° 
4 206.00@215. .08 195.00@200.00 165.00@170.00 115.00@120.00  ....@.... | ax 4 $43.00@46.00 $44.00@47.00 $46.00@49.00 $45.50@48.00 
; " -00@49.00 
4/4 140.00@150.00 ..... ceses 120.00@125.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 | 2¥ § 44.50€47.60 45.506 48.50 pipes soy bry 
8/4 145 1x 8 44.50@47.50 45.50@48.50 41 
My) .00@155.0@ ..... - 125.00@130.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@42.00 1x10 45.00@48.00 46.00@49.00 7.50@50.50 50@49.50 
Hh 150.00@160.00 DéemEeebecs 130.00@135.00 60.00 65.00 40.00@42.00 1x12 45.50@48.50 46.50@49.50 by 51.00 47.00@50.00 
oe 175.00 .....@..... 140.00@145.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 
APL No. $2 less than No. 1, 
ve 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00  95.00@105.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 Adda te shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
135.00 145.08 10.60 120.00 100.00@110.00  65.00@ 70.00 33.00@36.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $36@32. 
" ¢ 340.00015 0.00 125.00@135.00 105.00@115.00  70.00@ 75.00 33.00@36.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, Lag : hemlock, rough, $32@84. 
160.00@170.0@ 140.00@150.00 125.00@130.00  85.00@ 90.00 ....@.... Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a th 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 






















































































Alevandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alescndrie, Birminghem, 7, Kensas City, 
La. ies. a. 
Oct. ‘Bent. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. “Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. ~— Oct. Sept. Oct. dept 
2 2 2 25 2 2 25 2 2 25 2 
Flooring Boards, $18 or S2S ’ 
tees aie ee No. 3 (all lengths)— 
112.06 1x6 . 23” S76 S0S. -2EG0 Bee. 2... incre 
1x8” Ce hek epme? 28.75 28.75 25.18 2614 
1x10” Scees  seoce MS See 35.55 Sea 
1x12” 21. aseele ‘ogee 28.75 29.25 25.29 26.56 
No. 4, all widths & Igts. ..... wseee béode #naed 15.50 16.00 14.25 13,95 
Shiplap 
: No. 1, 1x8”, 4 MS eae enees EIR. alempel ataaney. tears 45.59 43.57 
is Other Igts.. 48.00 40.12 ..... evcee 53.50 ...+- 43.96 43.31 
eae 1x10”",14 & ae eee coces cees code anes. .eimibiem 45.22 45.22 
Miaeseed x Nemcaits tan i cee i 
reas Re eas J sees 88.00 
See x itis-takoioa/ ae | . errr eee B ; ; 
One A: | adamant teeeeeanine Oe, paiee. cus é & 25.00 
pe Grooved Roofing 
WG; 2, 1830", 14 De -BG occas neces Meh eelaeeet ame Seuede a 
33.24 Other Igts. ..... seeee eceee Benne Sevee “cdese seve y 
oO. . 4 : ot S| ee 
No. R hi 27.00 Peed, Aas 
4 
%x4” pabatter 
No wintiek pines 
% x4” B&better 
Me No, 
a No. 
4 %x4” Badetter 7086 5.65. 4 CC ee 
Ne MMOS Doo 6ssihroid sais sin hs tie eG NES. Dae R EONS 61.56 ..... 
‘ 10 
y ix4 & A 69.25 73.25 GD ..cces 2x10”, 
o MEO BETS voice ceces 12 
@ Ne. ae 
me PSUR. wiinecceesoonn Cednee enka eee: Seatws y comes 
a 10 
2x12”, 
if EE NE. cece, wees Seaee Necsus . eeSOe Ceeeen 43.47 48.00 12 
ME -ccss si sed Ape bel bess (Seb Sa) CAGES “Labbee™ Reese | Oe 
i % x6” RMR. ccnts cote ibe is, ite. | eat aes 63.60 55.00 
1 
‘ " Drop Siding No. 2, 2x 4”, 
E 1x4 or 6 ee te, | ear ee 59.00 60.25 56.62 57.79 12 
anette 44.57 51.69 48.00 47.00 49.50 52.00 48.25 51.10 
No 2 errs 31.37 85.00 32.13 
DS TE Gb as Severe 
iF, 
3 Bé&better rough— 
‘ Te SE stn haRaces or ewn 
yi Ie Se ns aien scrip ua ogo Kd 
SRC eee 
|, SRS ee eee 
i | fee 
REEFS a ae ee 
0 _ 
SC i aaa 
eae 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... 
B&better Surfaced— 
2 err 
Re Ose ain ead eee 
Ee 
eee ws 
Ss Ss | ae 
DIN 2 5 Sok Sites cub-< cme 
iO BS) 
OS I Oe 
NT hina ¥saws es 6s 
cae ees JODO ae oe 
fo Ret ee 
Se | ee ; 
| LER. eee 
| ee No. 1 Sq.B&S $48, 20’ 
and under— 37.09 37.26 
wi es. ee? SPSS PSR H OSE e oe FHSS CHE RS CHSRe QE BARee 659909 ST Sees 8 “ee a me ey tae, oo ie ee og oe ie  3| ne oe 
a ee, ee een ee Sa ae eek ROSS SE STE Sete: eG Ra coin ' 
+ | 
bs Ene ee PES Ie oe eee eS ee eee cial. thas) coat ee |. <.in 
| B&better— Sh owners ° v4 Poet * ‘= as os ee + ee 
in AE Ao 56 nase asus s ay i : E a ae aS SS ae 7 Seer ce 
1%,1% & oxa rn pikas.. paaaed @haae” Gas nn SS At Ga” Esanken aeeee TRE 8c ee ae cat ee ea te, CI 6066s can 
ee a re Plaster Lath } 
Ly ae Tada amar tenmester 6.07 614 6.75 5.52 . ¢.40 oss = 5.73 
RENE a. Ge a : i eee 
’ Other lets. PO Te kc 5s veocces, coco 4.50 ere 4.5 
No. 2 (all engths)— Byrkit Lath 1 
FO ae Se-lebecrtaratnanne Wil a je ee ee en ee ke ose 1 
Boards, S1S or S$2S (All 1x4 and 6”)— ws 0.00 ; 
“lg SR oe 50.00 50.00 : NE eet are B&better, ° ene ROC oh «Gaps gen leeeks, Soma PR ed. 70.00 bs 
RES retes Leite Le gc,” | eM eR Q 9: ees ere San eRe A. ou ee GOO: er { 
Ot . 49. : Y ; g R x Se a a EE nee coe hens Ureken er’ le eboa = gi « se06 
1x12’, 14 and 16’. _ SPO FO re ee ee i i PROS OU Eo cicccsd wescelaesem: chess cedes ee F 
Other Igts. 48.62 49.80 50.00 63.25 61.25 62.00 48.73 48.87 MES hates Cease Ate leer) Shee Peewee, “aces 22.50 42.50 
No. 2 - 10 to 20’)— EE RR ee Meaty en eer eee . i 
ER SSS ae eee ee OO ne ee. Tee ee wer rere TT ene er re Tre: § 
Messerereceeses LBB BL23 [.1.. 8200 8225 34.95 2863 31.88 | | 8’ and muitiples 2.22 0222220 222 IIIT egg fill. 45.00 4708 : 





° 3. 29. 33.01 i 
Truk te 33.88 J . 81.25 34.75 31.67 33.77 ‘ Sta Cen CLS EY RESUS, 5K Eee? a kab S ‘ Ser 












ones eee. 


é4e> Se 


ss 


85 
28 
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00 
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Alevandria. Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. Alezandria. B ham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
2 25 2 25 25 2 25 25 2 265 2 25 2 25 
Car Decking Car Framing 
SMR EY oc dis cones. Daeres vgads 48.50 46.50 ..... 0... 8” & under, 20° & und, se... eee weeee MEER Ege eee es 
- : 2 co, ge 7 chee. sends: gauee ieeeee . WED é6eu8e . Sasa odeed a 20°6” Py or S6e0d Sots, Si eee.” Oda G688; nek, a 
a MN Rees s2teks iecdl eee rane ET discs Sievuaste WB Ovee, BY SURE + 200s  vtees ¥s_Sosee  seses CREE cone: eee 
Stringers 
348, SqBe@s ewe 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” . 
a Ee ee ee BO AS Ld ere Pe NE Ss ie) (dct cages a T2OO eee cneee tenes 
ita OF OE Aas chess. Ssaas. . Cade hecuas GG Sista neste nos 
Up 1090, BE WEEE ois veces, wines cnese cence” sugge tesee eedss 50.00 Caps 
pr tO SEY rest sores seins. saves cess ET Sees Uonces: SiWOn 0 Sil 6568 Sir i MG... “aaah \" sadawcemian 1 5deer ae 57.00 
Bla ABS scars. coker eee wees Me net anche whee 
is to RAP ION Oht MESA nc. race. fontaks canal eter MOM vicis Foie ees Tiles 
Up to 12”, 34 to 86’... ceeee seven Ge ddeee- Keces cctae Cxuees * edets Ce, PW, DGD cccka weed) Satad-qeceue .” seéde dena Beek 40.00 
Duluth, Minn., Oct. 4.—The following are the 
AND CED AR grovalling: pris .an neethaes ‘pine: The following are average f. 0. b. mill prices 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 2.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock products 
for the week ended Sept. 29: 


Vertieal Grain Flooring 


ay . ™ Z No.2 No.3 
Iré Cé 
es $68.s 50 $8 bo oo eee $66.50 $63.50 
eee 64.00 68.00~ 1%x4..... 6850 60.50 
oe 67.50 60.00 1%4x6..... 70.50 60.50 
No. 1 Clear 
ME é.ncdiGceegechastcadates Chekhekabareeneet $67. 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1 = & 4.354. S $51.00 2, 63.50 60.50 
a ei 57.0 54.00 1%x6..... 65.50 62.50 
T%x8..... 66. 80 63.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
No.2 No.3 
Cé£B CéB 
me 1% ane Se S 10 16... cccccccce $80.00 $70.00 
ae SU EE Sivcecectusecnsece 82.00 72.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, * or S4S 
BEE Su kaeCuectiwecubeseenabkntd canes 00° 68.00 
£5 OdN SS bOE CEC COKE SEC ETEC NOOO RES ts 00 69.00 
ae Dy Oe BE bh vusbccWacviveocuizevias 76.00 70.00 
baie EEE OCICS ¥0 HaCe Rae cme 78.00 72.00 
1K SGRG SAO Ge UF i occ ikccccctecs 76.00 70.00 
CuthdMbdbnssnested chi cotaateuss 75.00 69.00 
ST SO} rr eer 77.00 71.00 
Ceiling, CEB or C&EV 
po 2 No. 3 No.2 No.3 
O€B Cé&B CéB 
Be . 5x4. $3 (0 $48.00 co ere $56.00 $51.00 
Raceee 48.50 1x6....... 55.00 650.00 
‘ares Siding and Rustic 
ere GEGS 40.00 ~ BEB. co cccs 60.00 57.00 
aa 53.00 48.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
pod 1 yom 2 No.1 No.2 
com, com, 
ee $28.0 00 $25.0 00 14%x 8....$31.50 $28.50 
28.50 2550 14%x12.... 32.00 29.00 
ix 8&10. 29.50 2650 1%x8&10 31.50 28.50 
RR 30.00 27.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
%x 38 & 2x4 24.50 21.50 2x12...... 25.50 22.50 
ax 6 & 2x8 24. Z. 21.00 Ct eee 28.00 25.00 
| Se 25. 22.00 p> > 32.00 29.00 
deamut Dimension, S1S1E, 2x4 
AS 23.50 20.50 a wescekKe 26.50 23.50 
DE Soe: «. 6: rc ee 0 eS ee 27.50 24.50 
Re «660% mae. FEGO FE i nccce 29.50 26.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
> et ere ere 27.00 24.00 
i Meese Cena cneeeheneakcws 26.50 23.50 
30 3x12, DMEM. écacuccanacens 28.00 25.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
pate 1 — No.1 Select 
com. com, 
a, Ae $29.00 $32.00 TGRIG.. «<0 $31.00 $34.00 
meni@..... 30.00 33.00 20x20. .... 34.50 37.50 
| ae 30.00 33.00 24x24..... 39.00 42.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 12x12” 
34 to 40’. 32.00 35.00 63 to 70’. 50.00 53.00 
42 to 50’. 38.00 41.00 72 to 80’. 5800 61.00 
$2 to 60’. 44.00 47.00 82 to 90’. 68.00 | 71.00 


Fir Battens 


RR eee 80 3" CO} Geccccc. 1.00 
a See See we SS WOR 1.05 
Western Hemlock Boards, S1S 

No.1 No.2 poe 2 Fes 

com. com. com. 

ae $29.00 $26.00 sxepinte. $30.5 50 $27.50 

ae ae.0@ 46.66  tei2..<... 31.00 28.00 
Red Cedar Common Seants and Shiplap 

. ae 28.00 25.00 — 30.50 27.50 

aE 7000. 26.50. . 1828.65.5; 30.00 27.00 


Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Select No.1 Select No.1 


com. com, com, com, 
ae $35.00 $30.00 1x12&1x10$37.00 $32.00 
eae 36.06 31.00 
Red Cedar Shingles 

x Per 8q. Per M 86 Per M 

ae $ 3.20 $3.45 Com. clrs. 1 + 80 $ 2.20 

Clears ... 3.70 3.95 Com. *A*. o-. ee 
Lath 

MMA? thOUSETO? 6 66 6oc cocci dcscctecncvs $ 4.50 
. Logs 

EM Gas 1 Jay. aces acend pecan $18.00 to 30.00 

Hemiock 9 BERCA Sr vee caadeobed sa cen 18.00 te2 20.00 


Fir and spruce, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $18. 





Common Boards, Rough 
1 


S* 16° 32° 16° 216°: ae" 


No. $71 $75 $75 $75 $78 $83 
73 #7 80 78 83 8&8 
82 90 90 85 90 9% 
No, 60 64 66 64 67 72 
60 66 68 65 68 7 
69 7 TW 72 TW 82 
No. 46 50 50 50 652 52 





17. 47 53 53 
No. 4, s hi te, sab. 10” A. L., $46; 12” A, .. $4 
Poe Shiplap or D&M 
12° 14416" 18° 0’ 
No 1, 8*.. - $76.50 $76.50 $76.50 $79.50 $84.50 
10”.... 79.50 81.50 79.50 84.50 89.50 


50 54. 57.50 57.50 
No. ‘ eA. L, 546.50; 10" A. | 947.50; 12” A. L., 


Fencing, Rough 184 

6’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 20° 

ee. ee eee $60 $63 $68 $73 $70 

ek Stes. & 52 57 62 59 

= See 38 41 44 48 48 

ree Bivecs 38 39 40 41 40 

Gg een Beck oe 62 65 70 73 73 

Se See 53 56 59 62 62 

De ‘ieee ca 42 44 46 48 48 

NGL Ganiesiva’ ae 43 43 43 43 
No. 1, 2-Inch Piece Stuff, SiS@E 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14° 16° 18420’ 


2x 4”...$40 $45 $45 7" $45 $47 $48.00 
2x 6”... 40 43 44 44 45 46.50 
re ye 44 45 és 45 46 47.50 
2x10”... 41 45 49 47 48 49.50 
2x12”... 42 " 51 A ° 50 51.00 
x14" 005 oe 53 53 52 53.00 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 2.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
No, 2 No. 8 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 2. kadauaes $48.00 $34.00 
eénetens 50.00 35.00 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20° imitate 49.00 37.50 
ebaxdec 51.90 39.50 
Be ea So hewied oven ddeeces 49.50 88.50 
1x10”. DP WA 6 a edeenhte eed cas 50.00 38.50 
Bee 5. BO OE ON cececdicdccderewa 55.00 40.00 
BPR EEE cs baketavadaccce 54.00 40.00 
EO sched duadvenowas 51.00 39.00 

eee 


hetter «oq “<n 
4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & ene: ‘387 ron —s $76.00 
x 





De cwndebuwiewacuas 86.0 80.00 
WEEE cesavdetevas we Br 00 92.00 85.00 
1x13” and wide = 102.00 97.00 90.00 
5/4& a en 4” & wider, io’ 

CO Pe ear er 95.00 90.00 83.00 
8/4x4” van WOES ob ces 97.00 92.00 85.00 





for Arkansas soft pine, computed from actual 
sales made between Sept. 25 and Oct. 1, ip- 
clusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 123 124 
oe etanesscececteccesases ee ar > 25 
B&better Cacdde dudsaumaanes $119.25 95.00 
nr oF sgseaensnneveneesdnede *94.00 
a n— 
An poccceddadbesaeeweaas se *80.00 
WN oe haceceecce nudes 65.00 70.25 
1 Ge eae jacnomenens se 55.75 
WG Bivens dcuwdencvsdiaues se 35.25 


Celling and Partition 





” ” ” 
ocifing Ceiling cehing Partition 
B&better ...$60.00 $66.00  *$80.00 $77.75 
On cates 54.00 56.00 os *61.00 
PE «eek es 83.00 os 35.25 
Finish—Dressed 
“—" Bébetter oO 
OC eauaudndacdus es $ 94.25 es 
is odkeed awwe se 101.00 109.75 
ee 4 eee es 104.25 115.75 
i sebacekeanaewas se 106.50 104.75 
1%,1% & 2x4 to 8” ee 107.50 ee 
1%4-1% & 2x10 to 12” se 110.25 oe 
Casing and Base 
SE OO TA ie do doo cbieccecus ctgens $111.00 
GD & IO Bees secre dkssedevedesendds 113.50 
Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
OO suanksdendeeugeas $51.50 $30.25 $30.00 
desandacedheudeaas 52.00 33.25 28.00 
éedadecses 52.00 86.25 28.25 
Weweasatasatneeus 54.00 34.25 i 
cea dneemtteneweee .00 36.00 28.00 
Dimension, S&E 
No. ; No. 2 
10, 18é 10,184 
12’ 14€16’ 20 12° 14416" 20° 
$36.00 er 25 5 $38.50 2x 4” =. 50 $34.50 $36.00 
34.25 34 36.75 2x 6” 25 31.25 34.50 


36.25 36. 33 37.00 2x 8” 34. 25 5 384.25 34.75 
37.00 37.00 38.50 2x10” 34.75 33.75 33.00 
40.50 40.50 40.75 2x12” 34.75 34.75 35.00 


S2S&CM and Shiplap 


No.1 No. 2 No. $3 

iciatdistdacadias $51.00 $34.00 ee 

i ae ta cee wheeler 49.50 35.00 $29.25 

Ie sas davis ada atoaas se 35.7 ee 

Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 

oe Ce Merreer rrr rc Cer ee $ 6.65 $ 5.00 
Moldings 

296" am® GeeOie. 6 occ ccccccccs List plus 3 percent 

29” and IAHR SK. 6 ccc cccccecss List plus 6 percent 





*No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
**None sold. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


—— Va., Oct. 2—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o, b 




















Norfolk 
= and 
Epce RovcH— No. 2 & better No. 3 Bow d heart 
4/4 $73.00@78.00  $53.00@58.00 $40.00 @ 41.00 $37. 00@38. - 
83.00@88 63.00 @68.00 41 39 43-0 
86.00@91.00 65.00 @ 70.00 41.00 @ 42.00 
89.00 @94.00 ih. (7) | re ena? 
83.00 @ 87.00 63.00 @67.00 41.00@41.50 38.00@39.00 
84.00 @88.00 64.00 @68.00 42.00 @ 42.50 39.00 @ 40.00 
89. 00@93. 00 70.00 @75.00 43. 00@43. 50 40.00 @41.00 
Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2........ $60.00@64.00 Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. = 74.00 
oo rer eee ee 32.00@33.00 Cut RED HBART.....2...cccccccce 26.00 
$42. 0 D4S, 6” ely rr "55.00 
dem, Ne. 3.00 8.00 8.50 ROOFERS, 6” ....$42.00@43. : A; OP wsucmnneeaeen 
a ede 5.00 gE OO mar o OP Sxdvtitequres 96.00 
Factory, 2” .... 36.00@40.00 ee 41:00 45-00 1 eR 
Sine, FP occas 30.00 @34.00 12” . 45. a. 00 IS ies ivweeues 103.00 
Finished Widths 2ab No. $ No. § 
FLoorINn@, 1x22 ee a ee ee eee $124 soaies. 00 dice UNecesake) >éanaameeee 
Cae Oe 2 MOGs... < cuceedeasecs 85.00@ 90.00 69.00 @73.00 - wee. = 
NG Eo on eh coca eee bas caeiscuesenaecwbns 58.00@ 60.00 48.00@50.00 
Su gueee oa MN ae’ Fveecankeate naan 60.00@ 62.00 49.00 @51.00 30. 00 32. 00 
Paiiteie eos do oes Bi vy Foca adie 86.00@ 91.00 70.00@74.00 47.00@49.00 
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Oak Flooring 


is all that its name implies— 
truly durable. 


It's a 100% American prod- 
uct — made in a plant by 
Americans and manufac- 
tured from old growth 
American Oak. 


You’ll make no mistake in 
stocking it. Better try a car. 


AMERICAN ficsrive CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Piant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 











Lumber 
Company 


Loutre 


Manufacturers of 


Arkansas 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


Mills and Offices, 
; Cargile, os Arkansas 






















Carpenter 
Aprons 


and 
Caps 
With your ad. 


\ Large publicity at 
wm low cost. 












' Best medium for 
y¥ your line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 


Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., 2g, vels * 








CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Oct. 2: 


FAS See's we kes ae 138 138 140 
RENEE 0:07o a 6.600: 8 60.006 115 125 125 130 
Bihs ts os gic wainteie ose 94 94 9 
No. 1 common...... 62 65 65 65 
No. 2 common...... 48 53 53 58 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 56 


CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM AUG. 30 TO OCT. 2, INCLUSIVE 














umber Shingles 
oe ) Seer 220,944,000 21,053,000 
ee ney a neen 236,859,000 33,691,000 
Decrease ...... 15,915,000 12,638,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
RR eer 1,862.794,000 191,352,000 
EE cate exoem nee 1,407,012,000 196,869,000 
Increase ...... DOG TeNe ~" sinnecewes 
ee TEC eee 5,517,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM AvG. 30 TO ocT. 2, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
Sen a 99,778,000 13,963,000 
BED ckawiecaseaic 107,845,000 19,134,000 
Decrease ...... 8,067,000 5,171,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO oct. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
ee ere 764,709,000 156,799.000 
ROM) hwne beeen pu ot 632,159,000 147,710,000 
EINCPORBE 6.6.0:00 132,550,000 9,089,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4.—While trade is 
quiet for the time of year, owing to the limited 
amount of stock available the movement of 
northern pine is fully up to current production. 
Shipments so far this year have been nearly 
140,000,000 feet in excess of output, due in part 
to the sawmill strike. Prices are holding up 
well. Mills are running now at about normal 
output, and preparations for logging look to an 
output larger than that of last winter. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 4.—While or- 
dering is not brisk, supplies are moving from 
many of the yards in greater volume than they 
are being received from producing points. Deal- 
ers are bringing forward stock to replenish their 
assortments but an increase in demand will 
make it difficult to go into the winter with 
anything like a normal supply. Prices are hold- 
ing strong, especially on the better grades. 


New York, Oct. 5.—The white pine market 
holds up strongly and business comes along 
fairly well. The scarcity of stocks is unques- 
tionably the main contributing factor. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The trade in northern 
pine is not active, as buyers find little induce- 
ment to take hold while building is so slack 
as at present. Prices are holding firm and 
wholesalers say no weakness prevails, altho they 
get few orders. Housing propositions have not 
as a rule amounted to much and little improve- 
ment is looked for until loans become more 
easily obtained. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—The market is posi- 
tively dull and weak. Dimension base price has 
dropped to $60; 9-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12- 
inch, $64. Random prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $48 
to $50; 2x8, $53 to $54; 2x10, $55 to $57; 2x12, 
$57 to $59. Retailers are quite wary of buy- 
ing and there is almost no business in the wider. 
Covering boards, random, 5 inches and up, 8 
feet and up, S1S, sell at $48 to $50 and the 
matched may be had from $58 to $60. 


New York, Oct. 5.—The demand continues 


WHITE CEDAR * 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4.—Wholesalers fing 
the call for posts limited, but there are a good 
many single car orders coming in, and some 
reports show a good deal of late fencing in pros- 
pect. The supply of posts is not heavy and the 
market is firm. Pole business continues active 
and there is a scarcity in some lengths which 
is causing buyers to look around for supplies. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The hardwood market is 
weakening continuously, and it is not thought 
possible to check this tendency before the na- 
tional elections, after which it is felt that the 
natural course of events will create the remedy 
necessary. In the meanwhile, birch, which here- 
tofore has been the feature of the market be- 
cause of its strength, is beginning to show signs 
of weakening, due it is said to the steady de- 
cline of gum. For this latter wood there is no 
market, literally speaking. Stocks of all the 
northern hardwoods are ample for all require- 
ments; yet are considerably below normal, tho 
well balanced. Many northern hardwood mills 
are not running and others have curtailed opera- 
tions considerably, awaiting better market con- 
ditions. It is likely that logging operations this 
winter will be far below normal, as many mills 
are not contracting for outside logging this year. 
Southern stocks are said to be heavy, with ac- 
cumulations in quartered oak and in gum which 
are likely to cause a rather weak market on 
these woods for some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4.—Buying is re- 
stricted and all industries using hardwood seem 
to be feeling the current tendency to hold back. 
Buying is for immediate needs only. Prices are 
regarded as fair and are not likely to change 
much. Northern hardwood supplies are re- 
duced to a low level and dealers generally feel 
safe in holding them at present values. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—While there have 
been substantial declines in list prices and con- 
cessions are offered on the lists, buyers appear 
to be convinced that a good many items are due 
to go considerably lower. There is some rail- 
road buying of car material and some Canadian 
business is being placed for heavy rough stuff. 
Ash and hickory are fairly firm. Ash generally 
is quoted up to $190 for thick stock and hickory 
is held at $130. Oak and gum are weak and 
particularly so for interior finish stock, in very 
limited demand now. The furniture factories 
are buying very little. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 5.—Hardwood demand is 
stagnant. Quartered white oak, about the last 
wood to be affected, is badly off, and offerings 
of sap gum have been exceedingly low. Whole- 
salers are making some exceptionally low of- 
fers to move stocks, but there is no buying at 
any price to amount to anything. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 4.—The buying is de- 
scribed as hand-to-mouth. Some operators note 
increased inquiry from either foreign or do- 
mestic buyers or both. Others say inquiries 
run about as usual with a high average of 
“feelers.” Car supply continues poor. The 
price situation seems to be rather mixed, with 
more or less spread in quotations on items in 
slow demand and fair supply. 





New York, Oct. 5.—Orders come along in a 
small way and there is a lack of snap to buying. 
Prices are irregular, stocks being more freely 
offered, and it is evident that it will be several 
weeks before the market has an opportunity to 
become settled. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Hardwood demand 
has been quite small and prices tend to be easy, 
tho some wholesalers believe the bottom has 
been about reached. Large industrial concerns 
are carrying little stock, expecting to purchase 
for immediate use only until their outlook im- 
proves. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Tho there is a little 
more interest shown in the hardwood market, 
business is still quite dull. The cutting of auto- 
mobile prices is expected to stimulate buying 
by that industry. There is a disposition to 
hold to the present levels yet most concerns 
will make concessions. There is no stocking up. 
Traffic conditions show material improvement. 





dull. Offerings are liberal and there is consi 
erable irregularity regarding quotations. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Demand for hard- 
woods has fallen off perceptibly. Factory orders 
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show the heaviest falling off, yards still buying 
what they need. Factories making automobiles, 
vehicles and implements have stopped buying. 
Furniture factories are not buying to any ex- 
tent. Box factories are the best customers. 
Piano and talking machine concerns are in the 
market for limited quantities. A large num- 
per of railroad inquiries are being received and 
orders are being placed. While some of the 
larger concerns are still maintaining their lists, 
discounts of $8 to $10 are offered. Quartered 
oak at the Ohio River sells for $240 for FAS; 
$140 for No. 1 common; and $100 for No. 2 com- 
mon. Plain oak prices are: FAS, $165 and $170; 
No. 1 common, $100; No. 2 common, $65 and 
No. 3 common, $35. Poplar is still rather 
strong, some _ recessions being announced. 
Chestnut is in fair demand and the same is 
true of basswood. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Production in so many 
hardwood using industries here is being cur- 
tailed so much, consumers will buy only what 
they have to have. Prices are weakening and 
quotations are most varied. And besides, there 
is a great deal of surreptitious concession mak- 
ing. Prices now are: Inch, FAS, quartered oak, 
$255 to $265; white oak, plain, $155 to $165; bass- 
wood, $130 to $140; beech, $125 to $130; red birch, 
$180 to $190; birch, sap, $160 to $170; maple, 
$145 to $150. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4.—Hardwood whole- 
salers have recently come to abandon any at- 
tempt to stem the downward tendency of the 
market, and are “going short,’’ as it were, at 
times taking considerable chances on ability to 
get the stocks to meet commitments. It is ad- 
mitted that there are no extensive accumula- 
tions at producing points and that it would 
take very little to cause the pendulum to swing 
the other way quite as far as it has gone in 
the direction of recessions. The tendency for 
the moment, however, is for sellers to accept 
such returns as are offered. The movement is 
very moderate. The export business continues 
restricted. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 5.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues inactive, and it seems that both 
buyers and sellers are equally determined—the 
former not to cut prices to a lower level and 
the latter to wait for price reductions. The one 
ray of hope lies in the export market, which is 
really becoming a factor. The flood of in- 
quiries started several weeks ago resulted in 
considerable business which is now moving, and 
everything points to a steady increase in this 
direction. None of the mills in this section has 
closed down because of the slack in demand, but 
avery large manufacturer said yesterday that 
his company would cease operations within the 
next two months if the demand did not in- 
crease. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 4.—Conditions in the hard- 
wood market seem to be improved. Inquiries 
are plentiful, and while not much business is 
being placed, buyers are again looking for stock. 
Demand for bill stuff continues good. There 
is some demand for No. 1 common and No. 1 
common wormy chestnut at satisfactory prices. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 4.—The poplar market has 
shown some improvement the last week, as 
prices seem to be more stable, inquiries are 
more plentiful and some orders are being placed. 
No. 1 common and better seems to be most in 
demand. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—With hardly any building 
under way in this territory and with exceedingly 
keen competition from western and southern 
woods which, hemlock manufacturers say, are 
Selling considerably below. the cost of producing 
hemlock, that wood is virtually off this market. 
A good volume of business comes to the mills 
from northern Wisconsin and the upper pen- 
insula, but as this naturally takes up but a 
Small proportion of a full output the mills have 
curtailed their hemlock operations considerably, 
and without doubt will continue to do so until 
market conditions improve. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Prices are irregular and 
the demand is slow. Suburban building is show- 
ing signs of greater activity but yards are 
unwilling to buy for any period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6—The hemlock trade 
has been unusually dull of late, because of the 
quietness in building. The Pennsylvania mills 


are not shipping much stock, as.they find it dif- 
ficult to get cars, and western mills are also 
having similar trouble. Prices are soft and 
mills are disposed to make concessions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 4.—Dealers are 
of the opinion that the recent reduction an- 
nounced at the mills will not tend toward the 
development of new building this fall, as they 
consider it too late in the season for builders 
to take a chance of doing much in construction 
work before winter. It would take several 
weeks to get stock down the lakes by vessel 
and even longer by rail. Dealers expect the 
situation to so adjust itself by spring that there 
will be a return to active building and a good 
demand for hemlock. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Business is dull and 
prices are weakened. Eastern clipped boards, 
10 to 16 feet, sell from $48 to $50 and mostly at 
the lower price. The random boards are offered 
down to $45 and even a little less. The roofer 
situation and the lack of building continue 
responsible. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—There is little doing 
in hemlock. The market is devoid of feature. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The Douglas fir market 
seems to be weakening constantly. Business 
remains very restricted, while the Coast mills 
are accumulating.vast stocks of lumber and 
are pressing for orders, and the decline of prices 
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‘‘__214 years’ service—partly 
double shifts—without layoff.”’ 


Says Mr. H. P. Holmes of the Western Pine Lumber Company, 


Klickitat, Wash. 


His Prescott Tractor, purchased 2! 
years ago, Mr. Holmes explains, has 
been operated continuously since 
that time in hauling lumber from mill 
to yard. Since January 27th of this 
year, when the mill began operating 
with two shifts, the Prescott has 
worked continuously through both 
shifts. Moreover, Mr. Holmes said, 
in all this period of continuous oper- 
ation, the tractor has not missed a 
single shift. 


Here is a splendid record of dura- 
bility and continuous service. On 
the strength of it, Mr. Holmes has 
just ordered his second Prescott. He 
knows his yard handling costs have 
been materially lessened by the 


. Prescott Tractor. 


A Prescott will cut costs for you in 
your yard. The short wheel-base 
and short turning radius make the 
Prescott an easier, quicker tractor to 
handle on crowded platforms and 
narrow trams. Its weight provides 
adequate traction. Its pull will spot 
a loaded freight car. With loads up 
to 4,000 feet, a Prescott ‘‘gets there 
and back” so quickly, so economic- 
ally, that yard handling costs are cut 
to the bone. 


Prescott-ize your yard. It will save 
you money. To find out specifically 
what a Prescott can save for you, 
write us fully of your daily cut, length 
of haul, and other necessary infor- 
mation. Then, if a Prescott will not 
save for you, it will not be recom- 
mended. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


: Menominee, Mich. 


( Patents 


PRESCOT 


C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 
New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 


Ask 
a ny 
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Wheels on a track—the 
Cletrac way—take less power 
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Cletracs 
Keep the Mill Busy 


KIDDING or piling—hauling logs 
inte the mill—loading finished 
lumber or “spotting” cars on the spur are 
easy jobs forthesturdy,tank-typeCletrac. 


It speeds up yard transportation at both 
ends and keeps the mill working to 
capacity all the time. 


Two broad, ground-gripping tracks carry the 
Cletrac lightly and easily over corduroy or soft 
woods roads, up steep grades and across low, 
marshy bottoms where animals or other power 
units might “‘hang.’’ 

In swamping, the powerful Cletrac has the strength 
of six animals and it operates in the space required 
for one. Backs up or shoots ahead quickly in 
snaking and loading —is easily operated over rough 
ground or in the © slash.’’ 

The Cletrac is a big help in building roads, open- 
ing up new tracts or salvaging valuable timber in 
old ‘‘cuts.’’ 

Experienced lumbermen, everywhere have put 
their O. K. on this small, tank-type -ractor that 
keeps their timber moving all along the line. See 


the Cletrac dealer near you. Or write fodzy for 
the booklet ‘“The Cletrac and -he Lumberman. ’ 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


**Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
19199 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 














has not yet been checked. Dimension this week 
sold at Rail B list; boards and shiplap at $3 
to $4 over; drop siding at about $10 to $12 over; 
slash grain, $13 to $15 over; vertical grain up- 
pers at $17 to $20 over, and finish at $20 to $25 
over. Several of the large mills still hold out 
for the higher prices that prevailed severa} 
weeks ago, but doubts are expressed that busi- 
ness is obtained; and this serves to make the 
spread look formidable and the price situation 
extremely confusing. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 2.—The usual October 
quiet is accentuated by the general tendency 
toward stabilization on lower levels and the 
near approach of the November elections. An 
encouraging feature is railroad buying. The 
market is soft, but conditions are not totally 
discouraging, in view of the tremendous ac- 
cumulated demand. Production continues to be 
curtailed, the total for the week being 71,999,794 
feet at association mills, or 15 percent below 
normal. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 2.—The fir market gen- 
erally speaking is in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition thru lack of yard buying, but mills dur- 
ing the last two weeks have been booking large 
orders for railroad material and considerable in. 
dustrial stock that will keep many saws busy 
for some little time. The demand for hemlock 
is much the same as that for fir. Spruce ig 
meeting with a fairly good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Fir dimension is 
generally around $21; timbers, $20; boards, 
$24.50; and vertical grain flooring, $59. These 
are considerably under southern pine prices for 
similar grades. Even at that, trade is much 
too quiet for comfort. There has been consid- 
erable common in transit cars sold down to 
list, the bulk of the trade being with country 
yards, tho some stuff has moved east where 
attractive prices have been made. The eastern 
market, however, is no brisker than that of 
the middle West. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—There is very little 
buying. The retailers are holding off for fur- 
ther reductions. Prices are already lower and 
the tone of the market is quite weak. Prices 
are: Flooring, vertical grain, No. 1, 1x4, $84 to 
$85; No. 2, $81 to $82; partition, No. 2, 4x3, 
$67.50 to $68.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The fir market has 
been weak of late and some of the large han- 
dliers have found it advisable to scale down their 
prices to clear up surplus stocks. They have 
cut prices several dollars in some instances, 
but even at the decline retailers and others are 
unwilling to buy. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 6—The redwood mills are 
chiefly concerned with rebuilding their low and 
badly broken stocks, and in the meanwhile are 
holding their prices very firm and are not in- 
viting business by making concessions. The 
market in the meanwhile is very quiet, anyway, 
with only an occasional purchase by an indus- 
trial that has to have the lumber. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Buyers appear to- 
have ample stocks and there has been an ex- 
tremely light call for redwood. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The western pine market is: 
very quiet. There are large quantities of Inland 
Empire stock of lower grades offered on this 
market at prices that are decidedly off; but 
upper grades are not plentiful and are bring- 
ing good prices. Shop is in poor- demand, but 
supplies are limited and prices for that reason: 
firmly hold. The California and southern Oregon 
mills still hold out for the prices they fixed 
early in the year, which now naturally are con- 
siderably out of line with those for which Inland 
Empire stock is obtainable, and show no dis- 
position to make concessions for the sake of ob- 
taining business. Their stand has been puzzling 
to many, but their reason seems to be that 
their stocks are still low and badly broken and 
they desire a chance to rebuild them before re- 
entering the market, by which time they ©x- 
pect a considerably improved situation. 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 2.—The call for western : 


pine has fallen off, as a result of the uncertainty” 


of the rate question, it is believed. The pine 
manufacturers, however, are standing pat on 
former quotations and curtailing the output. 
They are confident that the volume of business - 
will be heavy as soon as the freight question is - 
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definitely disposed of, which they hope will be 
at an early date. 








Spokane, Wash., Oct. 2.—While no price 
es have been announced this week, there 
is every indication that a reduction must come 
in order to meet the declines in southern pine 
and fir. The market has been “‘bad”’ during the 
last week, altho no worse than for several 
weeks, according to some of the lumbermen. 
Orders continue slow and consequently ship- 
ments are much lighter. All the cars required 
are available. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Buyers are taking 
western pines only for immediate requirements. 
There is some softness in prices, but nothing 
marked. Fair demand continues from the East 
and there is a light call for shop lumber. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 5.—Quiet prevails, with mills 
offering fair sized stocks for ready sale. Prices 
hold fairly well but the tendency is certainly not 
upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6—A lower range of 
prices has developed in some lines of North 
Carolina pine the last week and 6-inch roofers 
are now quoted here at $40. Some retailers felt 
recently that the market had had sufficient 
slump and so made purchases, but they have 
since seen prices go $10 lower. Now they are 
holding off. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4.—This has. become a 
buyers’ market, with intending purchasers gen- 
erally disposed to hold back. This hesitancy 
has put the trade technically in a stronger po- 
sition, for there are no extensive accumulations, 
so that a quickening in the inquiry might easily 
lead to a rebound in prices. Dimension stock 
alone shows a measure of steadiness. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—The market is very 
dull, Retailers are adequately stocked up and 
are awaiting further declines. Roofers are of- 
fered at a great variety of prices. Some 6-inch 
are offered as low as $42 and 8-inch for as little 


as $43. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The southern pine situation 
is virtually unchanged. Demand is apparently 
growing smaller each week, and this is likely 
to continue until after the national elections. 
The mills in the meanwhile are piling up stock 
right along, and are in position to accept any 
sort of an order. Prices are little changed since 
last week, but the declining tendency is not 
absent. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Some big mills have 
sent out new lists showing numerous declines, 
the average being about $5. Flooring, 1x4 heart 
rift, is down to $100 and sap flat to $50. Boards 
are quoted at $41 and dimension at $29.75. Just 
at present, however, these prices do not repre- 
sent the market, for numerous concessions are 
being made. Buyers usually inquire around for 
transit cars first and there are enough of these 
at pretty nearly the buyer’s own price. The 
mills are getting more cars and there is no 
trouble about shipments. The city demand is 
very quiet, the bulk of the business coming from 
country yards, with most of the buyers asking 
for common stuff for odd job work. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 5.—There is no improve- 
ment in the southern pine situation as far as 
price or demand is concerned. The market is 
weaker, if anything, and there is no buying to 
Speak of. It is difficult to get any reasonable 
offer from thase retailers who are in the market. 
It is understood that some cars in transit were 
sold during the last week as low as $15 and $16 
f0.b. mill for No. 2 and better dimension. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 4.—Reports indicate a 
decline in bookings for the week, a small and 
relatively neglibible reduction of output—and 
shipments slightly in excess of production. This 

development would indicate an improvement 
in ear supply, but complaints on that score are 
stil numerous and vigorous. It appears that 
some items have sagged within the last fort- 
night or ten days. The consensus seems to be 
that bedrock has been reached. It is generally 
conceded that any marked revival of demand 
br Produce a prompt stiffening of quotations. 

ropean demand continues very light, but it 
®ppears that a fair business is being handled to 
the West Indies, 









The McCaskey Register 













~~ FACTORY 1903 


1903 Model 
McCaskey Register 


In 1903 The McCaskey Register Company was 
organized and a small two story factory was built 
at Alliance, Ohio. The business grew so fast that 
this factory was soon inadequate. To-day a large, 
modern factory occupies the site. 


The business expanded rapidly and McCaskey 
Visible Accounting, which came to mean so much 
to the Retail Merchant, was soon available, in 
proper form, for the Physician and the Dentist, 
and, later, for the Manufacturer. 


The product, likewise, has undergone many 
changes. The McCaskey Safe-Register and other 
styles of to-day have but little resemblance to the 
original product except as to the original idea— 
Visible Accounting. 


In 1909 the business was extended to Canada 
when The McCaskey Systems, Ltd., was organ- 
ized. A modern factory at Galt, Canada, is now 
kept very busy taking care of its Canadian cus- 


Company 
Alliance, Ohio 





ye Growth 
Sf an Idea 


In 1902 a retail merchant, who, like thousands of other retail merchants, 
found the ordinary methods of handling customers’ charge accounts, expensive 
and alike unsatisfactory to both himself and his customers, devised a method of 
handling charge accounts with but one writing, which, at the same time, enables 
the customer to know at all times what he owes and to see whether or not it is 
correct. Thus was originated McCaskey Visible Accounting. 


tomers. The establishment of an English branch 
at Watford, England, soon followed. 


But McCaskey Visible Accounting required 
the use of salesbooks, so, naturally, salesbooks— 
all grades, kinds, sizes, colors, and styles—became 
one of the products of the Company. A branch 
salesbook factory devoted to the exclusive manu- 
facture of the high grade “Boston” salesbook, 
formerly used only in the New England States, 
was established at Boston, Massachusetts. 


The volume of business has increased rapidly. 
The 1919 Sales were far beyond all other years in 
the history of the Company. The 1920 Sales 
already exceed those of 1919. 


Learn what this idea that has grown so rapidly 
—McCaskey’ Visible Accounting—will do for you. 
It will not entail 
any obligation. 
Do it TODAY. 
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VISIBLE I ACCOUNTING: 


© ALLIANCE, OHIO < 





Latest Model McCaskey 
Safe Register 














Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 


The best method for the protection of 


wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


“CRE -WOQOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories pyodt he ry co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Follow the Arrow to = 


“‘@3« 


Quality First 


Our lumber “hits the bull’s 
eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


| Tienber West Virginia Hardwoods 
Danae and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Mills: Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office, 
Bourse Bldg., Philade!phia, Pa. 


. area Va. ) 
/ 


~ 








Batson Lumber Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MISS. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Specials: Boards and Dimension even or 
* odd widths to 12’, air and steam 
kiln dried. Over million and quarter feet at our 
assembling and remilling plant to be band re-sawn, 
ripped and dressed to order promptly. Feather 
edge siding made when ordered. 


Assortment Sap Stained 








AIR DRIED FINISH 
a J 





New York, Oct. 5.—Little is doing in the way 
of orders and transit cars are more numerous, 
Prices are considerably unsettled and buyers 
show little inclination to go into the market. A 
dull early fall is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is still much upset. and prices are generally 
not quite so strong as a week or two ago. The 
presence of numerous transit cars is noted, 
particularly of dimension stock. Retailers are 
unwilling to place any orders for stock, as they 
believe the market may go lower. Without any 
visible signs of improvement in the building 
trade, the wholesalers too are disposed to act 
with much caution. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Demand is dull again, 
and prices are lower and concession making is 
readily done. Retail yards here are refusing to 
stock up. Prices are: Flooring, A rift, $119 to 
$130.50; B rift, $110 to $125; C rift, $91 to $112; 
Bé&better flat, $75 to $89; partition, B&better, 
%x314, $78.50 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4.—With producers press- 
ing for orders and buyers disposed to hold off, 
it is only natural that longleaf pine prices 
should be affected. The local requirements are 
perhaps even smaller. The mills have no exten- 
sive accumulations and are insisting that they 
will not make important concessions. A spurt 
might be expected almost at once to stiffen the 
trade. Stocks here are decidedly small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—The southern pine 
market is dull. Business is of the hand to mouth 
variety. Prices on the whole have not changed 
materially during the week. Cancelations are 
being utilized to force adjustments on old orders. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Concessions in prices 
are larger and more widespread. The smaller 
producers are busy making reductions, with the 
result that weakness has developed in all sec- 
tions. Transit cars are numerous and some ex- 
tremely low offerings are made. Shipments are 
better. The strongest items are finish and sid- 
ing. No. 2 boards are also fairly strong. Retail 
stocks are not large and dealers are loath to 


buy. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 4.—Demand is not up 
to seasonable normal, yet there is enough busi- 





Leading, 


@ e a dependable 
Lumbermen of Cincitinali Lumber Market 





Plain and Qtd. 


Red and White OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 
The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 


SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O: 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and yee om Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
West Virginia H ardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 
Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 








The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 











ness shipped to slow down the rate of accumy. 
lating mill stocks which most if not all the 
manufacturers are trying to build back to nop. 
mal. It is predicted that the new year wi 
find mill stocks still below normal despite the 
comparatively quiet fall trade and the steady 
production. Prices are steady and unchanged, 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The cypress market in this 
territory is inactive, with hardly any retajj 
trade and very little industrial business. How. 
ever, the mills are getting a fair volume of busj- 
ness from the Southwest, and inasmuch as their 
stocks as a general proposition are not over 50 
percent of normal they have no reason for try- 
ing to force the market in this territory, but are 
asking full prices for their stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—The cypress market 
is holding up well. The manufacturers of Guif 
coast stock are maintaining prices and the mar- 
ket is rather strong, despite the weakness in 
other woods. This condition is reflected in the 
native stock, which is stronger than other south- 
ern hardwoods. Within the last week there has 
been a slump in demand. 

Tt 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—While the cypress 
mills are taking business as it comes now, they 
are not willing to unbend any on prices. The 
demand for common is good and country yards 
show some interest, buying well mixed cars, 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 5.—Fluctuations in 
prices which have occurred so frequently on 
other woods have had no effect on the cypress 
market. The demand, while not so heavy as at 
times in the past, is sufficient to consume all 
the lumber it is possible to produce, and the op- 
erators are working hard and saying nothing. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Cypress is in fairly 
active demand, especially from manufacturing 
consumers. The tone of the market is decidedly 
firm, but concessions are being made now and 
then, tho not made nearly so much as in some 
other lines. The prices are: FAS, 4/4, $144 to 
$154; 8/4, $159.25 to $169.25; selects, 4/4, $129 
to $139; 8/4, $144.25 to $154.25; shop, 4/4, $95.50 
to $105.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4.—Buyers have no 
extensive wants to take care of, and the mills 
decline to offer concessions of consequence. 
Users are evidently holding back in the ex- 
pectation that quotations will go off. The as- 
sortments held here are very small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Most of the present 
business is of country origin but is not of sat- 
isfactory volume. The trade is not attempting 
to force business. Prices are holding well in 
view of general conditions. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Little stock seems to 
be available, notwithstanding the curtailment 
of orders. Some cutting-up orders are plaeed 
and in outlying sections the millwork trade is 
showing signs of activity, but taking the market 
as a whole, it is dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—More firmness prevails 
in the cypress market than in most other lines, 
but trade is dull and salesmen are finding it 
quite difficult to get anybody to order for future 
needs. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4.—With the reduction 
in demand from rural localities, little stock is 
moving. Retailers are not buying except for 
immediate needs. Shipments are coming out 
rather promptly. Prices are lower than for 
some time, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 2.—By the middle of next 
week probably 40 percent of the red cedar shin- 
gle mills will be down, on account of the stag- 
nant market. A considerable proportion of the 
mills in British Columbia have closed. The 
market is dull and featureless, with small in- 
quiry and few sales. Some of the mills are 
not quoting. Wholesale prices: 

Standard Rite- 


Standard M Square Grade 


Extra stars...$3.25@3.85 $2.90@3.60 $3.10@3.15" 


Extra clears.. 3.50@3.55 3.00@3.10 3.25@3.30 





Chicago, Oct. 6.—No improvement in the shin- 
gle and lath market is apparent, these products 
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being in heavy supply and in very small de- 
mand. and consequently weak. Clear red ce- 
dar shingles this week were quoted, Chicago 
pase, at $5.20 per square and $5.60 per thou- 
gand, and stars at $4.50 per square and $5 per 
thousand. White cedar shingles are inactive 
on this market, finding the competition from 
the red cedars too severe. White cedar extras 
are quoted at $6 and standards at $5. Lath also 
are weak. No. 1 hemlock lath are quoted at 
$10; No. 2 at $8.50, and No. 3 mixed at $7. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4.—Efforts to force 
transit cars on the market have depressed the 
market to new low levels. The volume of tran- 
sit cars is small but the activity of dealers in 
trying to market them has given an impression 
of a flood of shingles. Reports indicate steadily 
decreased production and smaller shipments 
from the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—There are a good 
many more clears on the market in proportion to 
stars than is ordinarily the case, with the result 
that there is only a few cents spread between 
the two grades. Many mills are shut down. 
Others wire their agents here to get the busi- 
ness and there are reports that sales have been 
made at $3 for either grade. That appears to 
be exceptional however, and generally quota- 
tions are around $3.60 for stars and $3.75 to $4 
for clears, old pack, Coast basis. The demand 
for lath is very light here and after moving 
up slightly last week quotations are again back 
to $6 for southern pine and fir. Cypress lath 
are higher. There is little demand for siding. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—There is no demand 
for shingles in this territory. The market (Pa- 
cific coast base) is $3.75 for clears and $3.50 for 
stars. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 4.—The market for 
both items is rated quiet and featureless. Cy- 
press lath are still obtainable in straight cars, 
tho it is said orders run largely to mixed cars. 
There has been some accumulation of cypress 
shingles during the last sixty or ninety days, 
but the mill stocks are not unwieldy and no price 
concessions are reported. Lath prices continue 
unchanged and demand is limited. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The soft 
condition of the market, reported for several 
weeks, has been marked by a further depression 
in prices last week. Clears and stars have 
dropped 20 cents. Stars are quoted at $5.43 
and clears at $5.81, local basis. The lowering 
of prices has not tended to increase buying and 
dealers do not look for stronger quotations 
until the mills close down and supplies become 
less plentiful. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6.—Trade in lath is ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The 1%-inch are offered at $9 
and the 15-inch at $10 and $10.50. Hardly any 
sales are being made. Furring demand is off. 
For the 2-inch, $50 is the top price. The shin- 
gle market is exceedingly quiet. Prices are, 
for whites, extras, $8 to $8.75; clears, $7.50 to 
$8; and for reds, $7 to $8 is the price, per square. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Except for small im- 
mediate orders, the market for shingles and 
lath is in the doldrums. Little new construction 
is being undertaken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Extra clears are 
quoted here as low as $5.85, due to the large 
number of transit cars, and stars, which are rel- 
atively stronger, are offered at $5.45. It is said 
that prices are below the cost of production and 
that the mills are hungry for orders to clear 
up their surplus stocks. Trade is rather quiet. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4.—In spite of an in- 
different inquiry for shingles, the quotations 
are holding up quite well, with H. B. Short 
cypress 6 by 20 hearts still at $28 and saps at 
$21.50 or $22. Lath are fairly steady at $6 or 
$8 for No. 1 southern pine and $6 for No. 2, 
with spruce as high as $12.50 and cypress at 
$15, tho some sales are being made for less. 


There is no pressure upon the market and no 
congestion. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Softness character- 
izes the shingle market. Prices show a marked 
decline. Clears now sell around $6.35 and stars 
about $5.85. Retail stocks are not large but 
there is no disposition to increase them. The 
lath trade is quiet and weakness is reported 
trom all localities, 








































TROPICAL 
Oil Resisting White 
protects this danger spot 


Before Tropical Oil Resisting White was used here 
this five-way-pulley was, perhaps, the most dangerous 
fire spot in the mill. The timbers were becoming 
soaked with oil and grease. A single spark might have 
ignited the whole thing. 

Now the oil and grease can’t soak in. Tropical Oil 
Resisting White has covered these timbers with a 
thick white film which catches and holds the oil so 
that it can be easily wiped off. 

That is why insurance underwriters recommend 
Tropical Oil Resisting White. Write for prices and 
list of mills using Tropical products. 





THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Paints—Enamels—~Roofing Materials 








' Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 











Eau Claire, Wis. 





Na 


~ An Ounce of Prevention | es 


You know what it means when lumber ar- 
rives damaged in transit—stock that won’t 
sell, months of haggling over claims, etc. 
When buying insist that 


STAR ®t“ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


be used in tying every bundle of flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, veneer, etc., so that 
the edges and ends will be properly pro- 
tected and every stick held firmly in place. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


i CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Advertisements will be inserted in this des 
Partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length © one 

e. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
He Seow except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 

rtisements received jdater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify, ; 





CUT OVER LANDS UTILIZED 


Out over lands around lakes or swamps can be easily 


converted into fish and game preserves. Under expert 
supervision such lands can be greatly increased in value 
at a very modest expenditure. I specialize in this work 
and id correspond e on the subject a pleasure; 
no charge for preliminary advice by correspondence. 
CLYDE TERRELL, Dept. L 81, Oshkosh, Wis. 








WANTED—YELLOW PINE 
Want te buy direct from mill for cash at lowest prices, 
sevéral carloads: Yellow Pine Flooring and 1x6 8. 1 8. 


and dime Like to make mill con- 


fe - 2 B. 
nection. Address HENRY DOLLMAN, 1606 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





LUMBERMAN MANAGER OF SALES 


Have position open in lumber department for high class 
retail sales manager who understands promoting sales 
of lumber, jally by correspond can have splen- 
did opportunity. Reply by letter stating experience in 
detail. Correspondence held strictly confidential. 


OHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago. 








WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


For special millwork factory in one of the large cities of 
the middle West. State fully experience, where last em- 
oyed, salary expected and when services are available. 


ive references. 
Address “G. 182,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—INSPECTOR AND INSTRUCTOR 


Qualified to not only practically inspect yellow pine, 
cypress, Coast products and hardwoods, but also compe- 
tent to instruct classes in grading, uses, possibilities and 
adaptability of different kinds of lumber. Permanent 
position St. Louis. Inventory yourself before making 
application, as only a man with all the above qualifica- 
tions will be considered. 
Address ‘“‘H. 121,” care American Lumberman. 





I KNOW OF A PROMISING .POSITION 
WITH BIG POSSIBILITIES 
In a growing lumber concern. The applicant must know 
the retail lumber business as conducted in farming com- 
munities. He must be practical, open-minded, willing 
and orderly. He must know just how to systematically 
arrange lumber, millwork and building material in a 
yard. How to plan, equip and construct lumber and coal 
sheds and warehouses, and he must have enough execu- 
tive ability to apply the system over a large group of 
yards, and keep same in continuous operation. He should 
be well educated, married, middle aged, and qualified to 
command the respect of yard managers while putting in 
and applying the system. Anyone who feels capable of 
filling this position will be asked to submit sketches 
showing proposed arrangement of material in yard 150’x 
150’ with open sheds, and in enclosed sheds 60’x120’, 
also sketches showing construction of lumber and coal 
sheds including interior equipment and arrangement 
of office. Here is the chance for the painstaking 
man who has made a study of shed construction, arrange- 
ment of material in yard and sheds but has not had an 
opportunity for applying this knowledge in a large way. 
Upon hearing from applicant I will put him in com- 
munication with the concern mentioned. 
Address **H, 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LARGE RETAIL YARD 
In Southern California wants 25 experienced lumber 
handlers and lumber checkers, wages $5.00 per day and 
up. Also want several experienced planing mill men 
and have an opening for yard foreman to handle labor; 
shipping clerk, salesman, estimator, bookkeeper and 
hardware man, and will consider applications for man- 
ager. Owner desires to perfect a g organization so 
he can retire from active management. Will also give 
opportunity for investment. 
Address ““H. 115,’? care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood lumber inspector, small town in northern 
Pennsylvania. Pleasant, economical living conditions. 
Unmarried man preferred. Opportunity to do buying 
outside later on if successful. 
ddress “H, 112,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Woods foreman capable of handling-crew of 75 men in 
Northern Michigan. Must be familiar with railroad log- 
ng. Good proposition for right man. Send references 
in first letter. 
Address 





““H. 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PINE YARD FOREMAN 
Retail and wholesale yard, large city—carry around 
20 million feet White Pine, Yellow Pine and Fir dimen- 
sion boards and timbers; planing mill for remanufac- 
turing; about 200 men. Take charge and show results. 
Address “G. 101,’ care American Lumberman. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
ber Lands, Farms, Blectric Equipment, Sash, Doors, 
Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—TALLYMEN 
Experienced in hardwood lumber. Good wages and 
steady employment. Apply 
PULLMAN CAR WORKS, 
110th Street & Cottage Grove Ave., 
Pullman, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Of experience and ability, to handle $75,000.00 to $100,- 
000. busines. Middle west territory—with wide 
awake line yard organization. 
ddress “G. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer and office assistant. One who is desirous 
ef following lumber business preferred. Moderate sal- 
= ag start. Sawmill operation just starting. State 

expected in first letter. 
FREEHOLD LUMBER CO., Hot Springs, Va. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Young man or lady of experience in large Illinois city 
outside Chicago. State experience, reference and salary 
wanted in first letter. 

Address “G. 129,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
Must have lumber experience and be capable of handling 
sales, distribution and billing; combination stenographer- 
bookkeeper preferred; will start right man at $175.00 
and chance for advancement assured; photograph, 
age and - — or past-experience must 

le 


“@. 120,"" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman must be able to file saws. Two 
first class millwrights, send references, state salary in 
first letter. Position in Northern Michigan. 
Address “G. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR BOX AND 
FRAME DEPARTMENT 
One who can lay out work and take charge of machines 
and crew of about sixteen men. Steady work. LEight- 
hour day. Plant located in Western Montana, seven 
miles from Missoula. ANACONDA COPPER MININ 
COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, Montana. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a modern sash and door factory, employing 150 men, 
located in one of the largest cities of the South. Must 
be a man of good executive ability and one who is 
experienced in both stock and detail work. Position now 
open. Give age, references and salary t 
Address “©, 185,’’ care American iberman, 











WANTED—RESIDENT MANAGER 


For small hardwood operation in Georgia. Owners wish 
to sell an interest in proposition and turn over com. 
plete charge of mill and logging arrangements ang 
merely handle the marketing of the product. Timber 
purchased to good advantage and selling service the 
best. Competent man on the ground all required to 
make a big percentage of profit. Advise if interesteg 

Address ““H. 109,” care American Lumberman, - 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As sales manager for an established and growing whole- 
sale yellow pine concern. Must understand buying as 
well as selling. Knowledge of hemlock, white pine ang 
hardwoods preferred, but not essential. In answering 
give full reference, salary required and when could 








port. 
Address “H. 117,’’ care American Lumberman, 

BOOKKEEPER—WANTED 

By manufacturer of hardwood lumber. Young man with 

some experience with cost accounting preferred. Good 

position for the right man. Small town. Living ex. 

penses low. 
Address 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For millwork factory in intermountain section. Must 
be familiar with plans. State age and previous expe- 
rience in first letter. 

ddress “‘H. 108,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
For our sales department. Lumber experience essential, 
State age, experience, references and salary in first let- 
ter. Apply HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


WANTED—MANAGER OF LUMBER 
Proposition in Florida, with experience in logging, mill- 
ing and selling cypress and other hardwoods. Give ex- 
perience, age and usual references, also salary expected, 

ess “‘H. 133,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED — BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Young man with lumber experience. Good position, 
Town of 75,000. Excellent chance for advancement, 
Address in own handwriting. Give age, experience, ref- 
erences, present penet and salary expected. 

“INDIANA RETAILER,’ care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR—COMPETENT PLAN 
Preferably with some selling experience by Ohio concern 
specializing in sale of millwork. salary and oppor 
tunity to share in _—r and acquire interest in business, 

dress “*H, 131,’’ care American Lumberman, 





““H, 102,’ care American Lumberman, 




















WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Hardwoods and White Pine, especially 
Export, Surfaced Poplar. Permanent place with chance 
of advancement to right man. Apply promptly in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 
McEWEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Norfolk. Va. 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS YARD SUPT. 
Who understands grades and handling men, to take 
large Wisconsin mill output of hardwood, hemlock and 
white pine from mill to cars via the M, Right man can 
get a big paying job. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Address “BE. 116,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 
A sales manager for wholesale Yellow Pine lumber office, 
Must be good correspondent, with experience in whole- 
sale lumber. Prefer young man between 30 and 35 years 
of age. Will pay commission in addition to salary. 
Please state salary expected and give references with 
application. 
Address “EB. 102,"° care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With fair amount of sales experience to take position as 
assistant to Sales Manager with Southern Hardwood 
Manufacturing concern. Must have energy and ability. 
Write, stating experience, references and salary desired. 
Address “BH. 139,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN STENOGRAPHER & TYPIST 
Land, law or real estate office experience. Large Chi- 
cago firm. Must have good personality. Fair salary to 
start. Advancement assured. Reply in own handwriting. 
Replies held confidential. 

Address “H, 122,’? care American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—SUPT. FOR HARDWOOD LOG & 
Lumber Yard for Band Mill Operation in splendid 
County Seat in central Indiana. Desire a man who 
will take active part and will work in unloading logs 
in yards and who understands scaling and grading. 
Preference given to man understanding inspection of 
Hardwood Lumber as well. Reply in long hand, giving 
experience, age, references and salary. 
Address ‘‘S. 544,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best equipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for a 
high-class foreman to take full charge of the sash and 
door department. Must understand his job, both as to 
quality and production. Please give full line on your 
experience and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “L, 83,’? care American Lumberman. — 


GREEN LUMBER GRADER 
For Western White Pine. 
All Year Operation. 
Address SUPT., McGaffey, N. M. 


WANTED—GRADERS 
In Western Pine, Fir and Larch in Western Mostass 
plant, seven miles from Missoula, ANACONDA COPPE 
MINING COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, 
Montana. 


























WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 4 
_ lumber pay gg veg | office. Send references an 
salary expec’ n first letter. 
‘Laren “HY, 124,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN A NO. 1 STICKER HAND FOR 
Custom planing mill. Fine worki conditions, 
work the year round. Only 


steady men need apply. Send reference first letter. 
LAPAYETTS LUMBER 00., Lafayette, Ind. 





OctToBER 9, 19209 
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